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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
EGYPT AND SUDAN- PART 8 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

IE 10114/6 No. 1 

JHE OPENING OF THE FIRST SUDANESE PARLIAMENT BY THE 
GOVERN OR-GENERAL ON JANUARY 1. 1954 

Mr. Riches io Mr. Eden. (Received January 7} 


<No, L Restricted! Khartoum, 

January j t 1954. 
\ have the honour to inform you that the 
Governor-General opened the first Parlia¬ 
ment of a self-governing Sudan on the 
morning of the 1st January. 

2. ihe ceremony itself was most colour¬ 
ful and unnuirred either by serious deviation 
from lhe time-table or the open disputes 
about protocol or precedence that had been 
Scared. Hie Guard of Honour, composed 
o! troops or the Sudan Defence Force, 
drilled impeccably; and it is doubtful if any 
other Parliament in trie world could have 
mustered the variety of colour and contrast 
o] the uniforms and clothes worn by the 
military, Members of Parliament and 
guests, ranging from the sober grey tropical 
mornmg coat oi the British member of the 
governor-General’s Commission to the 
^^embroidered scarlet First Class Robe 
on our worn by the Nazir of ftizeighat 
»ver his desert garb. 

-- Inc ceremonial arrival of participants 
n the proceedings began with a judges’ 
procession composed of equal numbers of 
r ntls " Sudanese members of the High 
our!- to the Senate. The Executive 
tinned then arrived by car—a somewhat 
meancholy sight because the Sudanese 
members consist of Umma partisans or 
mcpcndcrus, in either case unlikely to find 
£. a 5*? ' n the new Government. Then the 
i It *^ Us ^c'c and the Grand Kadi arrived 
Ak? i ant ^ f°howing them a car bearing 
Pattah Hassan, the former Chief of 
I ,i Egyptian troops in the Sudan 

p Egyptian member of the Electoral 
fission, who has now been appointed 
_ 11115,(3r tif State for the Sudan: accom- 
Po nied by KhalafaUa K ha I id. his Mlrghani&t 
caguc on the Electoral Commission, 
appearance of this car at this stage was 


not in the time-table. The next arrivals 
were the members of the Governor- 
General's Commission and they were 
closely followed by Sayid Mohamed Osman 
d Mirghani, a callow youth representing 
his father, Sayid AIL And finally, imme¬ 
diately before the Governor-General, the 
black and yellow Rolls-Royce bearing Say id 
Abdur Rahman El Mahdi. The relatively 
small crowds who watched the procession 
applauded Say id Mohammed with some 
energy but were more restrained about 
Sayid Abdur Rahman, The Governor- 
General was received in respectful silence 
and what real applause there was was 
reserved for the marching Sudan Defence 
Force, 

4. When distinguished visitors and the 
press reached the public galleries of the 
House of Representatives they found that 
the members had already sea ted them selves* 
with National Unionist members on Lhe one 
side and all their opponents on the other. 
There were one or two tarbooshes on the 
N.UP side and the few southerners seated 
there were noticeably well dressed. There 
were only two women present in the House 

-Lady Howe and an Egyptian woman 
journalist. 

5. After the members of the Senate had 
entered the House of Representatives and 
been seated on rows of chairs in the floor 
of the House, the Governor-General 
entered and made, in English, his speech of 
which I enclose a copy. You will observe 
that lits Excellency laid particular stress on 
the duties of an Opposition in Parliament, 
the position of the Judiciary as the cus¬ 
todian of the Constitution, and the integrity 
of the public service. He also went out of 
his way to pay a tribute to the chairman of 
the Electoral Commission, Mr Suktimer 
Sen. fhe speech was then read in Arabic 
translation by the clerk of the Senate, 
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6, After his Excellency had left members 
Li rid visitors look refreshment in the court 
of the House of Representatives. Then 
members of that House returned to their 
seats to elect their speaker as bidden by the 
Governor-General. Senators, the Executive 
Connell Lind the press were admitted to the 
galleries to hear the proceedings. Everyone 
else left without a hitch though the driver of 
Say id Mohamed Osmans Ford did manage 
to steal a march on the Rolls-Royce. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo and to 
the head of the British Middle Fast Office 
at Fay id. 

I have, &c, 

IX M H. RICHES, 


Enclosure 

Gentlemen, 

Less than a year ago on the occasion of 
tlie signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment on the Sudan, l said that the Sudanese 
people stood upon the threshold of self- 
government. To-day the Sudanese cross 
that threshold and enter upon the last stage 
of their journey towards the goal of all 
freedom-loving people, the determination 
by them of their own future. 

This great occasion marks the accom¬ 
plishment of the first aim of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement It also marks the 
fulfilment of what has been the main 
purpose of the Sudan Government for fifty 
years, It gives me therefore great satisfac¬ 
tion and pride that it should fall to me to 
inaugurate the period of full Sudanese self- 
government by the opening of this first 
Sudan Parliament, 

Except for the twenty nominated mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, this Parliament ts made 
up of members elected from every part of 
the Sudan. To the voters of many 
constituencies the whole procedure of 
democratic elections was new and strange. 
Nevertheless and in spite of the practical 
difficulties of distance and climatic condi¬ 
tions, the size of the poll in most con¬ 
st fluencies showed that the electorate 
generally had a real sense of their duties as 
citizens, and by their peaceful and orderly 
behaviour during the elec!ions they proved 
themselves worthy to assume the great 
responsibility placed upon them. 

The manner in which these elections were 
carried out is a very great tribute to the 
character of the Sudanese people and justi¬ 
fies the hope that the principles and 


institutions of democracy will take firm root 
m the Sudan, I rue parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy cannot just be learned Irorn a book 
or copied from some oLher country, IU 
institutions can be modelled on the example 
and experience of others, but they will not 
survive unless the people whom they serve 
are filled with the spirit of democracy, 
which is a way of life and nm a set of rules. 

I am sure that you would also wish me to 
express to-day the debt which the Sudan 
owes to the chairman of the Electoral 
Commission, Mr. Sukumar Sen, and its 
members for the great service which they 
have rendered to the country by their 
admirable organisation and conduct of the 
elections, in spite of the many difficulties 
and problems which faced them. I nuts* 
include in this tribute also the Sudanese 
officers of the commission throughout the 
country who played such an important and 
valuable part in the elections by carrying 
out so efficiently and thoroughly the 
instructions of the commission. 

Gentleman, as members of this P.trlia- 
mem you are about to undertake a very 
great responsibility, the government of your 
country. It will be the duly of the Council 
of Ministers, which will be constituted in 
accordance with the will of the majority of 
the House of Representatives, in formulate 
policy and to exercise the executive and 
administrative fund ions of government; 
but the council is answerable to Parliament 
for ail its acts and it is you therefore who 
carry the ultimate responsibility for promot¬ 
ing and safeguarding the interests of ail the 
peoples of the Sudan, All of you, whether 
you Lire supporters of the Government in 
power or whether you support the Opposi¬ 
tion, share this responsibility. In any 
healthy democratic Parliament, the Opposi¬ 
tion has a vital part to play, for by constant 
vigilance and constructive criticism it can 
prevent any unconstitutional acts oil the 
part of the Government and can influence 
its policy. But however strongly you may 
argue and debate across the floor of the two 
Houses, you should remember always that 
there h an indissoluble tie which binds 
Government and Opposition together, and 
that is the common responsibility to the 
people who have entrusted you with their 
good government and well-being. 1 am 
confident that you will be worthy of this 
great trust. 

The custody of the Constitution is 
entrusted by the Self-Government Statute 
to the Judiciary, which as a separate and 
independent Department of State is charged 
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with l he administration of justice through¬ 
out the country, the interpretation of the 
Constitution and the enforcement of the 
fundamental rights and freedoms conferred 
by it. History shows that one of the 
essential safeguards of the liberty of the 
citizen is a strong and independent 
judiciary, whose judges are able to exercise 
their jurisdiction free from fear, influence 
or favour, 

To assist them in the task of government, 
Parliament and the Council of Ministers 
will have at their disposal a public service 
of which every member* whatever his 
nationality, will do his best to carry out the 
policies and directions of the Government. 
A public service of high standards and 
integrity * free from political influence, such 
a *. bas been built up in the Sudan, is a 
priceless asset to any country, but par¬ 
ticularly to one which is about to embark 
on fill! self-government. The Sclf-Govern- 
ment Statute lays upon me a special 
responsibility in respect to the public 
service, and provides for the appointment 
pl a special commission to watch over the 
interests of the service. But statutory safe¬ 
guards alone are not sufficient and 
ultimately it will be upon the will of the 
elected representatives of lhe |vople that 
the preservation of the high reputation and 
mtegrjty of the public service will depend. 

Within a few days the Prime Minister will 
have been elected and the Council of 
Ministers formed, and. with the declaration 
ky me ot the appointed day in accordance 
the statute, the Sudan will enier upon 


iti full self-government. Under the terms 
of the Anglo-Egypiian Agreement, this 
period will he considered as a liquidation 
of the dual Administration by which this 
country has been governed lor the past 
fifty-five years: the period will be brought 
to an end in three years' time or less, when 
the Sudanese Parliament passes a resolution 
expressing its desire that arrangements for 
self-determination shall be put in motion. 
But as the agreement recognises, self- 
determination is valueless unless it is 
conducted in an atmosphere of freedom and 
neutrality, where no external influence can 
be exerted upon the Sudanese when they 
make the choice of their future. 

It will be a vital part of the duties of this 
Parliament, from the very beginning of its 
life, to ensure that nothing whatever is 
allowed to prevent or prejudice the exist¬ 
ence of such an atmosphere. History and 
the Sudan will hold you to account for the 
manner in which you discharge this duty. 

Gentlemen of the Senate* gentlemen of 
the House of Representatives: 

It being necessary that a Speaker for each 
House of Parliament be first chosen, you, 
gentlemen of the Senate, will in due course 
repair to the place where you are to sit and 
will proceed to choose some proper person 
to be your Speaker. And you. gentlemen 
oi the House of Representatives, will in this 
place choose some proper person to be your 
Speaker, Thereafter the persons so chosen 
will present themselves for my approval at 
such time and such place as I shall there¬ 
after appoint. 


JE 1022/3 No, 2 

NEUTRALIST AGITATION IN THE EGYPTIAN PRESS 

$jr Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received January 14 * 


9. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir ’ January 12. 1954. 

The wave of neutralist agitation in the 
^?- v Ptian press to which Mr. Duke drew 
jRteniion in his letter of December 21 to 
Booth by, has continued. Though there 
rnivt; admittedly been constant references in 
the press over the pail years to the attrac- 
lJ ons of neutralism* ihis present outburst H 
o>ore; marked and sustained than any that 
has gone before. 

-■ I here seems tittle doubt that the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command 
originally initiated this campaign as a 


tactical move on the eve of the Bermuda 
Conference, to impress the Americans and 
ourselves. They may also have wanted to 
give the press and the people something 
other than “armed struggle " to talk about 
while they themselves examined the con¬ 
sequences of failure io reach agreement 
with us. There are* however, obvious 
dangers in such tactics. In ihe first place, 
hoth because neutralism strikes a funda¬ 
mentally sympathetic chord in Egypt, and 
through the deliberate efforts of a Left- 
wing Opposition neutralism ' may, like 
l * evacuation ” and ” uml> of the Nile 
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Valley,” become pari of the established 
phraseology of the Egyptian political 
scene. The C.R.C might then find them¬ 
selves prisoners of their own words, and 
feel compelled by popular feeling to accept 
as (heir policy what they had originally 
intended only as an opportunist tactical 
move. Something very much like this 
seems indeed to have happened so tire Waft! 
in 1951. The Wafdisi politicians who had 
originally used the abrogation of the 1936 
Treaty as a popular cry to frighten us then 
found themselves compelled by popular 
sentiment and by the efforts of their oppo¬ 
nents actually to abrogate the treaty with¬ 
out any adequate preparation for the 
consequences, 

3. A local French newspaper has already 
been allowed to point out that neutralism 
would be inconsistent with any undertaking 
to allow the return of the British forces to 
the Base in time of war, and that the 
presence of British troops would become 
doubly intolerable since they would be an 
impediment to the official policy of the 
country. No one has as yet publicly gone 
the length of suggesting that the present 
offer by the C.R.C. to maintain a Base in 
Egypt is inconsistent with a policy of 
neutralism and should be withdrawn. Such 
a suggestion, however, if made, might well 
put the C.R.C. in an embarrassing position, 

4 r Egyptian neutralism between East and 
West is peculiar in that it is accompanied by 
professed enmity towards the West, The 
second danger therefore to which the 
C.R.C. have exposed themselves is that the 
Egyptian public will draw the conclusion 
that neutralism involves friendship with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The present 
neutralist agitation is obviously admirable 
cover for pro-Russian and pro-Communist 
propaganda; and there are extremists on 


the staffs of the semi-official Al Gumhauriu 
the Wafdist AJ Misri and certain other 
newspapers who, given any relaxation of 
control by their editors or the censor, would 
be ready to seize their opportunity. Though 
neutralism undoubtedly led to an increased . 
interest in Soviet affairs, the pro-Soviet ele¬ 
ments seem to have been allowed little rope 
during December, The return of Lieut.- 
General Aziz el Masri, the Egyptian Minis¬ 
ter to Moscow, however, has been made the 
occasion Tor much pro-Soviet propaganda. 
A/iz el Masri has been quoted both by 
At Gumhouria and -1/ Misti as saying that 
there is no hostility towards Egypt in the 
Soviet Union and that everyone in Russia 
is satisfied and works loyally with the 
Government; and Rose el Youssejhas pub¬ 
lished an interview in which el Masri was 
very complimentary about affairs in the 
Soviet Union. It is too early to say whether 
this trend will continue, 

5, A curious incidental result of the 
increased interest in the Soviet Union has 
been that editors Eire now apparently pre¬ 
pared to print unfavourable as well as 
favourable material, and there has been a 
marked increase in the number of anti" 
Communist articles which have appeared in 
the local press, including a good selection 
from the Information Department of this 
embassy. 

6, I shall report further developments as 
they occur. 

7, I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington, to Sir John Slcrndale-Bennetl at 
Fay-id and to the Regional Information 
Officer at Beirut, 

1 have, &c, 

RALPH SKR1NE STEVENSON. 
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EGYPT: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1953 


Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. 

(No. 14, Secret and Guard) Cairo, 

Sir, January 18, 1954. 

With reference to your circular despatch 
078 of September 9, 1953, 1 have the honour 
to transmit herewith a summary, arranged 
chronologically, of the principal events 
affecting Egypt which occurred during 1953 


Eden. (Receiver! January 25) 

and also to offer my comments on the main 
trends of the year, 

2. The political philosophy of the army 
regime, the broad outlines of which were 
already discernible before the end of 1952, 
became more clearly defined in the course 
of the year. Its two essential elements. 
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middle-class socialism and nationalism, if 
no: more pronounced, were at least more 
apparent. 

3. On the home front 1953 proved to be 
a year of consolidation, and the regime was 
relatively stronger and more firmly estab¬ 
lished at the end of the year than it was at 
the beginning. What it lost in popular 
support, it more than made up by the 
greater effectiveness of its grip on the 
country, (i made many enemies, but it at 
the same time disarmed them. To some 
extent, however, its strength is the weakness 
o! the opposition and the very success of 
the campaign againsi the opposition in¬ 
creased the risk of the use of assassination 
as the sole political weapon left to the 
opponents of die regime. 

4. 1 he Council for the Revolutionary 
Command, which has many of the charac¬ 
teristics of a revolutionary dub. remained 
surprisingly united. Though it had its 
stormy petrels and its deliberations were 
frequently acrimonious, no dangerous 
schism developed. Lieut,-Colonel Gama I 
Abdel Nasser maintained, and possibly 
increased, his hold on the council. At the 
same time General Neguih, though his 
relations with Colonel Nasser remained on 
the whole good, suffered both in health and 
ln influence inside the council, and occa¬ 
sionally found himself in sharp disagree¬ 
ment with the majority -notably, it is 
though( T on the issue of the confiscation of 
the property of members of the Royal 
Family, Two ideological trends were note¬ 
worthy: first, in the largely unconscious 
struggle between Western and Islamic 
Sialism, the former seemed to maintain 
' l! > lead (sec paragraph 7 below); secondly, 
EE1 the more conscious conflict between the 
democratic and authoritarian ideas, there 
Wi, s increasing recognition of the need tor 
a long period or preparation before a return 
10 constitutional life was possible, I here 
Was also a preference for an eventual one- 
P :ST ty system, lor which the Liberation 
Rally was no doubt intended as the founda- 
Lon. Towards the end of the year there 
We re increasingly frequent signs of in¬ 
decisiveness, and of the members of the 
council being at a loss* and in disagreement, 
ove r the lines of future policy, 

5. Within the army dissension which 
followed the arrest of Colonel Mchanna 
In January and which persisted into the 
laic summer probably decreased towards 
*he end of the year. There was no evidence 
that such differences as existed within the 
council had led to individual members of 


the council seeking to gain private follow¬ 
ings within the army. 

6. After several trials of strength between 
the C.R.C and the Wafd T generally repre¬ 
senting vested interests, the establishment 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal in September 
proved decisive. Fuad Serageddin was on 
trial at the end of the year, and it was 
generally expected that Mme, Nahas s case 
would follow. Although the Wafd prob¬ 
ably still maintained a substantial following 
in the country and its mystique was by no 
means dead, its leadership was gradually 
broken. The C RT’, used the Revolutionary 
Tribunal in the end as a sounding board as 
well as a means of enabling the various 
political leaders of the old regime to 
discredit each other. 

7. The Moslem Brotherhood* which was 
the sole politically active organisation which 
survived the dissolution of the political 
parties in January, was also weakened in 
the course of the year. After the establish¬ 
ment of the Liberation Rally, relations 
between (he Brotherhood and the Army 
Movement gradually dcicriorated and the 
C.R.C, profited by, and probably encour¬ 
aged* rivalries between the various Brother¬ 
hood leaders. By the end of the year it 
was seriously disunited although the possi¬ 
bility of further trouble, particularly from 
the Brotherhood terrorist organisation, was 
admitted by the army leaders. 

g, A high level of public security was 
maintained throughout the year in all parts 
of the country, the Canal Zone excepted. 
In particular* university and other students 
were kept under control. Vigorous action 
was taken against Communists. On the 
debit side* the Gestapo methods used by 
the Ministry of the Interior were more in 
evidence, in the Canal Zone (always 
admittedly an unruly area) the rate of 
incidents reflected the progress or lack of 
progress in the negotiations with us. 

q As a result of reasonably good cereal 
harvests and the slight rise in cotton prices, 
some improvement in the economic situa¬ 
tion occurred in the late summer and 
early autumn. Notwithstanding this slight 
improvement and efforts to arrive at a 
balanced payments position Lhrough cuts in 
imports and other measures, it appeared 
likely that there would be a deficit of about 
£20 million at the end of the year. The 
confiscation of the properties of members 
of the ex-Royal Family and the further 
Lick of confidence which it inspired among 
the propertied classes resulted in a set-back 
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and proha hi y also served to discourage the 
country's capitalists from climbing on to 
the army's band waggon. The National 
Production Council was active in preparing 
plans for economic development, both in 
the public and private sectors, but there 
was no evidence of any readiness on the part 
of foreign capital to venture into the country 
in the absence of an Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement on Lhe future of the Canal 
Zone Base. Considerable technical assist¬ 
ance materialised from (he United States, 
and towards the end of the year the United 
States Government indicated that, even if 
there were no Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, 
they might not be able to postpone eco¬ 
nomic aid beyond the beginning of 1954. 
The execution of the Land Reform, though 
stow, was on the whole more effective than 
many had thought possible. A good deal 
of sound preparatory work was done in the 
field of administrative reform in collabora¬ 
tion with some of the ablest men in the 
country. 

10. The abolition of the monarchy in 
July and the subsequent confiscation of the 
properties of ah members of the Mo Named 
Alt family were the culmination of a 
movement which first assumed political 
importance at the time of the revolt of 
Colonel Ora hi against the Khedive and his 
Turkish entourage. A fundamental cause 
of anti-British feeling in Egypt, not least 
in the present Army Movement, is the 
memory of our suppression of the Egyptian 
Nationalist Movement of 1882 and our 
reiimposition of alien Turkish rule. The 
confiscation of these properties, coming on 
top of Land Reform, which was the first 
blow to the Egyplo-Turktsh aristocracy, 
led to strained relations between the Egyp¬ 
tian and Turkish Governments, which were 
not without effect on the wider field of 
foreign relations and in particular on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Defence negotiations. 

11. Between the conclusion of the Sudan 
Agreement in February and the holding of 
the Sudanese elections in November, the 
most significant developments in Egyptian 
policy in the Sudan were: first, the refusal 
of the Egyptian leaders, in spite of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, to diminish 
their interference and inLrtgue in the Sudan 
in support of the Sudanese faction which 
favoured unity between Egypt and the 
Sudan; and secondly, their break with Sayed 
Abdel Rahman al Mahdi and Ins religious 
following, the Ansar, who form the back¬ 
bone of the Umma Party, The pro¬ 
unity faction was consequently encouraged 


to ally itself with Saycd Ali el Mirghurii 
and his Khatmia sect to bolster up the 
N.U,P. which subsequently secured m 
overall majority at the polls, Egyptian 
support, both moral and material, for the 
N-U P, was unstinted, and the party was 
taught to make anti-British agitation one 
of the principal planks in its election pro¬ 
gramme. It was, in fact, the boast of the 
Egyptians that they had won the elections 
by teaching the Sudanese to hate the 
British. After the elections there was, 
however, some realisation in Cairo that, 
once the British officials had been with¬ 
drawn, this plank would be both far from 
solid and difficult to replace and also that 
the Khaimia rank and file of the NJLJ.P- 
were likely to curb the extremist pro- 
Egyptian wing of the party, 

12, The ideas of the C.R.C, as to what 
constituted from their point of view an 
acceptable solution of the problem of the 
Canal Zone Base had crystallised before 
the end of 1952, possibly even before that. 
In essence they were, first, the maintenance 
in the Cana! Zone of an Egyptian Base in 
which British equipment would be kept 
with the assistance during a limited period 
of “civiJianised ” British technicians, and 
secondly the reactivation of the Base by the 
re-entry of British forces in the event of 
aggression against any member-Stale of the 
Arab Security Pact. Constant private dis¬ 
cussion and two bouts of more formal 
negotiations resulted in some of these ideas 
being translated into carefully-defined 
“ principles, 1 ' which could form part of (he 
framework of a detailed agreement, Con¬ 
siderable concessions were made by both 
sides. After the first interruption of the 
talks the Egyptians modified their concept 
of a purely Egyptian Base to the extent of 
accepting British technical control of certain 
parts of the Base, and Her Majesty's 
Government reduced both the number of 
technicians and the period of the agree¬ 
ment's validity. On the availability *' 
issue and the status of the British tech¬ 
nicians. however, progress proved extremely 
difficult. The Egyptians maintained that 
they could not accept commitments exceed¬ 
ing those accepted by the Wafd in the Arab 
Security Pact, and therefore resisted the 
British demand for the automatic reactiva¬ 
tion of the Base in the event of a global 
war involving an attack on Turkey or 
Persia. As regards status. Lhe Egyptians 
adhered firmly to the view that to concede 
to the technicians the right to wear British 
uniform and to agree to a military title for 
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the senior British officer would emphasise 
their military quality and would be inter¬ 
preted as a continuation of British military 
occupation, and so make impossible the 
faithful execution of the agreement. 
Throughout, the Egyptian negotiators freely 
admitted (hat. in the event of war, Egyptian 
neutrality was unthinkable, and repeatedly 
slated that they regarded any agreement as 
a prelude to further co-operation with the 
West in the defence and other fields, Un¬ 
fortunately, mutual lack of confidence 
persisted, and the Egyptians professed dis¬ 
appointment at what they regarded as the 
Lrihiro of the British side to respond to their 
ell oris to meet British requirements, there 
was also a growing conviction that time was 
the side of Egypt inasmuch as Her 
Majesty's Government could not afford to 
keep 80,000 troops indefinitely in the Canal 
Zone, and that further Egyptian concessions 
v ‘ Cre therefore unnecessary. 

IT American support of the regime 
continued until the late autumn when 
attacks by the Egyptian leaders on Ameri¬ 
can failure to produce material aid and 
afield support for British policy led to a 
temporary cooling off of American enthu- 
slas| ii. These attacks, which followed the 
second suspension of the Anglo-Egyptian 
■aks in October, were coupled with threats 
jhat, failing a settlement, Egypt w-ould 
follow y policy of neutrality, they not 
only reflected the disappointment of the 
Egyptians al American failure to live up to 
expectations as regards both political and 
military aid, but were also clearly intended 
lo induce the United States Government to 
bring pressure on Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. The State Department, which early 
VFl the year had advocated the release of 
American military equipment in order to 
encourage the Egyptians to reach a settle* 
m cnt p was in December apparently of the 
° pin ion that a measure of American 
e 9onotnk aid had become a necessary 

solvent. 

]4. American policy in general seemed 
to he conditioned by a belief that Egypt was 
sE ill the victim of British “ colonialism." and 
as such deserving of American sympathy. 
“ also appeared to be influenced by a desire 
lo ^itch a quick solution almost at any 
cost and by a pathetic belief that, once 
agreement was reached, all would be well. 
These considerations, combined with a 
horror of unpopularity and a fear of losing 
their influence with the new regime \ par¬ 
ticularly on the part of the United States 
Embassy in Cairo) and also an apparent 


disinclination by the United Stales Govern¬ 
ment to lake second place even in an area 
where primary responsibility was not theirs, 
resulted in the Americans, at least locally, 
withholding the wholehearted support 
which their partner in N.A.T.O. had the 
right to expect and which would have been 
of great, if not decisive, influence on our 
negotiations. Inevitably the Egyptians 
exploited the equivocal American attitude, 

15. Neutralism was thus deliberately 
exploited by the Egyptians in connexion 
with our negotiations. There is little doubt, 
however, that* in so far as the reconsidera¬ 
tion of their foreign policy was seriously 
meant, it was also intended lo provide a 
possible peace-time line of action in the 
event of negotiations hreaking down, and 
in particular as an alternative to a resort 
to an organised military attack on our forces 
in the Canal Zone which they recognise to 
be far above their capabilities. 

16. In many respects, therefore, the army 
regime ran true to Egyptian form. Its good 
intentions remained for the most part mere 
words. Like so many of their civilian pre¬ 
decessors, Lhe soldier-politicians of the new 
regime devoted the greater part of their 
energies to political negotiation and pur¬ 
sued their aims with the usual contradic¬ 
tions and irresponsibility. Compromise 
came to them painfully or not at all. Pro¬ 
gress in the field of internal reform was 
extremely limited and economic difficulties 
remained serious, while the arbitrary con¬ 
fiscation of the properly of the Royal 
Family to some extent undermined con¬ 
fidence in (he future of capital investments 
in Egypt. On the other hand, the regime 
could justify the claim to certain successes, 
in particular the solution of the Sudan 
problem which had bedevilled Anglo- 
Egyptmn relations for thirty years and, on 
the internal front, the consolidation of their 
position and the maintenance of a high 
degree of public security and a- for Egypt 

surprisingly high level of public honesty 
a t the highest levels of administration. No 
better Government can, I fear, be expected 
in the foreseeable future, 

17. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, and to Her Majesty's Representa¬ 
tives at Bagdad. Beirut, Amman, Bahrein, 
Damascus, JedJa, Tripoli, Taiz, Washington 
and Ankara. 

I have, &e. 

RALPH KKRINE STEVENSON. 
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Date 
Jan. 10 

Jan, IS 


Jan. 16 
Jan. 23 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 12 

Feb. 23 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 14 


Mar. 22-2S 
Mar. 2a 
Mar. 30 

ApL I 
Apt 16 


Apt. 20-27 

Apl. 17 

Apl.-May 
May 6 

May 11-13 
May 13 

May IS 
May 19 


May 28- 
June 2 
June lx 
June 21-23 
July 9 

July 13 

July 23-26 


July 27 
July 2S 

July 29 
July-Aug. 
Aug. 1-2 


Aug, S 


Enclosure 


Summary of Principal Events, 1953 


Foreign Ajjairs 


Conclusion or the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement Ort the Sudan. 

Signature: of Point-Four Agreement for 
Survey of Egypt's resources. 

Joint approach by United Kingdom 
and United States Ambassadors in 
Cairo on Defence question. Rejected 
on the following day. 

Her Majesty's Government's proposals 
for comprehensive discussion of 
Defence questions transmitted to 
General Neguih and Foreign 
Minister, 

Appointment of General Robertson as 
eo -delegate with Her Majesty's 
Ambassador for Defence Negotia* 
lions with Egypt. 

Visit of President Camille Shamoun 
of the Lebanon. 

opening of talks for A Canal Zone 
settlement, 

**» ■■■ ++* 

Adjournment of talks sine die after sis 
meetings. 

Visit to Cairn of Mr. Dulles. 

Decree restricting movement of goods 
into Canal Zone. 

British control posts established in 
Canal Zone, following increase in 
theft and violence. 

British community advised by Her 
Majesty's Ambassador that those 
with no pressing reason tq remain in 
Egypt for the summer should leave. 

visit of Mr. Adlai Stevenson to Cairo, 


infernal Affairs 

Khartoum Agreement between Sudanese Political 
Parties signed on conclusion ol Major Salem’s 
visit elv the Sudan. 

Mehanna Plot, Colonel Mehanna and a number of 
army officers and prominent politicians (in¬ 
cluding keragcddinl arrested. 

Dissolution of ill poJiTitaJ parties. 

Inauguration of the Liberation Rally. 

Provisional Constitution. 

Sovereign power vested in the leader of the 
Revolution ttnd the Council of the Revolutionary 
Command. 

Import Entitlement account system adopted. 

Inauguration of the lirst Military Training Centre 
For civilian volunteers under the auspices of 
the Liberation Hally, 

General Netuib’s tour of Upper Egypt following 
reports of further internal difficulties, 


Sentences in Mehanda Plot ease promulgated, 
Mehanna sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Martial Law renewed for one year. 


Visits to provinces by members of the C.R C, in an 
effort to counteract discontent, arising particu¬ 
larly from economic difficulties, and to gain 
support for the Liberation Rally. 


Visit of Mohamed AJi and Nehru. 
Abduction of L.A-C Rtgdcn front 
Ismailia* 

Additional British road-blocks set up 
tm the approaches to Ismailia, 


Resumption of informal talks on the 
Canal Zone. 


Vi mi of Lieut.-Col one I Nasser and 
Major Salem to Port Said and 
lama ilia. followed by picketing of 
lintaili a shops and increased violence 
against British troops, Strong rep¬ 
resentations in Cairo leading lo 
diminution in number of incidents, 
though the ''boycott 11 eon tinned. 

Major Sdkm’s second visit to Sudan. 
His Unsuccessful ailempT to arrange 
an agreed distribution of Parlia¬ 
mentary seals. 


Proclamation of Republic of Egypt with General 
Ntguibas President. Inclusion of Lieut,-Colond 
Nasser. Major Salem and Wing Cdr. Baghdadi 
in ihe Cabinet. 


Celebration of first anniversary of the Revolution, 
First distribution of land under the Agrarian 
Reform Law. 

Unima and M.UP, delegations visited Caere. 


Seragcdthn and other political detainees released. 
Arrest of nearly 10G Communists, 
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Date 
Aug. 9 
Aug.-Sept, 

Sept. J 
Sept. 7 
Sept. S 

Sepi. 3 5 
Sept, 16 
Sept. 26 


Sept, 27 
Oct. $ 

Oct. 12 


Get, (5 
Oct. n 

Oct, 20 

°c< 21 

Oct, 25 

Occ-Nov. 


Nov, g 

JJ 0V ' *6-23 
Nov, 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 22 

Nov. 29 

Nov^Dcc + 


I-& 

l>ec. 3 

Dec. 9 
Dee. 14 

Dec* i6 


Doc. 22 

Doc, 23-27 


Foreign Affairs 

Informal talks continued intermittently. 
From September 4 io September 19. 
General Robertson was on a privjstc 
visit to United Kingdom. 


Mahmoud Sabry l.i R.A-F. Auxiliary 
Police Inspector) sentenced to death 
by the Revolution Tribunal for 
espionage for the British- Executed 
on October 13. 


Suspension of informal talks on Canal 
Zone. 

Arrest of fifteen shopkeepers in the 
Fay id Shopping Centre. 


Accusations and counter-accusations of 
interference in the Sudan. 

Return of General Robertson to United 
K i ngdom to take up new a ppornt ment, 

Success of N. LLP. in Sudan elections. 

Arrests of British subjects. Increased 
lawlessness in the Canal Zone and 
inflammatory speeches bj members 
of ihe C.R.C. Anti-American 

speeches by members of the regime, 
advocacy of Egyptian neutrality and 
consultations with a view to a possible 
revision of Egyptian foreign policy, 
Bar m uda Conference. H cs uh s awa i sed 
by Egyptians before re-opening talks 
on Canal Zone problem Their hopes 
disappointed, 

Exploratory talk between Her Majesty's 
Minister and Minister for Foreign 
.Affairs on Canal Zona problem. 


Informal contacts between members of 
I he two delegations to Canal Zone 
talks. 

Egyptian authorities in Canal Zone 
icisirweted by Egyptian Government 
to cheek lawlessness. Improvement 
in tone of speeches jnd Press and in 
treatment of British subjects. 

Mceting between Her Majesty's Ambas¬ 
sador. Lieut.-Colonel Nasser and 
Major Salem at luncheon offered by 
Pakistani Charge d'Affaires. 

Visit of Mr. (t. If. S. Grossman, m,P. 


Internal Affairs 

Military Tribunal constituted to try Communist 
cases. 

Law to encourage Foreign Capital invest mom in 
Egypt, 

Arrest of former Wafdisi Deputies and journalists. 

Colonel Ahmad Chawfcy T Commandant, Cairo 
Area, dismissed. 

Denunciation by Major Salem of a forcign-backcd 
subversive plot* 

Establishment of the Revolution Tribunal and 
arrest of former political leaders, 

I brain m Abdel Uadi sentenced to death by 
Revolution Tribunal, Sentence subsequently 
commuted to life imprisonment. 

Confiscation of ex-King Farouk’s property* 

Appointment of Licut.-Colonel Zakaria Mohi-el- 
Din as Minister of Interior and Wing/Cdr, 
Gama I Salem as Minister of Communications, 


Establish mem of a M National Guard " to absorb 
the Liberation Volunteers after training. 

Consultation of elder statesmen by the military 
regime. Further consultations took plate on 
October 20 and November 7. 

Osman Moharram. former Wafdisl Minister of 
Public Works, fined and deprived of civil rights 
for five years by Corruption Tribunal. 


Revolution Tribunal was in virtually continuous 
session and some thirty cases (including those of 
Ibrahim Farrag. Kerim Tabei, Sotiman 
Ghannam. Dr Nakub, Ahmed Abdul Ghaffar 
and former Prince Abbas Haltmi were tried. 

Confiscation of property of Mohamed Alt family. 

General Negus b’s tour of Nubia. 


Dismissal of four terrorists from Moslem Brother¬ 
hood on orders of the C.R.C, following (he 
Irqutdaiion in a bomb outrage of one of their 
former associates. This led to the " revolt ” of 
Ashmawj and a group of dissidents and their 
subsequent expulsion from the Brotherhood. 


Opening of trial of Senjgcddin before Revolution 
Tribunal, 
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Date 
Dec. 26 

Dec. 27- 

Jan. ] 
Dec, 29 


Foreign Affair* 

In formal taEki on the Canal Zone 
problem resumed in secret. 

Visit of the Rt. Hon. Ancurin Btvan. 
li?. 

Further secrei meeting on Canal Zone 
problem. 


Interna! Affairs 

Arrest of member of Moslem Brotherhood terrorht 
orgiinisacion believed to have been responsible 
for the bomb incident in November, 
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SUDAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1953 

Mr. Riches to Mr. Eden, (Received January 27\ 


Office oj the Untied Kingdom 
7rude Commissioner, 

I No. 10, Confidential) Khartoum, 

Sir. January 22, J954. 

\ have the honour to submit my review 
of the Sudan in 1953, A summary of events 
is enclosed. 

2. 7 he year was dominated by the rapid 
constitutional development of the country 
towards internal self-government. When it 
opened the Sudan was governed, as it had 
been for decades, by an oligarchy of officials 
of British nationality in contact with, rather 
than under the control of. Her Majesty’s 
Government, and frequently in active oppo¬ 
sition to any pretension by Egypt to act as 
the other co-dOnrtinus When it ended, a 
Senate and House of Representatives com¬ 
posed solely of Sudanese had been consti¬ 
tuted. largely by election, and the Lower 
House was about to elect a Prime Minister 
who would form a Government responsible 
for the internal administration of the 
country. That this Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet would in all probability be oppo¬ 
nents of Britain and the British Adminis¬ 
tration and in varying degrees supporters 
of a form of unity with Egypt (albeit un¬ 
defined! may seem the most striking measure 
of the change that took place within eleven 
months; but in fact it is the passing of the 
direct power of the British oligarchy rather 
than the particular politics of the Sudanese 
who arc for the time being inheriting it that 
marks the end of an era. 

3, Compared with constitutional de¬ 
velopments the year’s events in other fields 
have been relatively unimportant. Eco¬ 
nomically the country continued to pay its 
way from a budgetary standpoint and had 
adequate reserves earmarked for the 
development programme of the nest two or 
three years; but had still to settle down to 
normality after the boom of 1.950-51. 
Socially and culturally the steady but, in 


the view of politically conscious Sudanese, 
too slow development of medical and 
educational facilities continued against a 
background which as far as 90 per cent, 
of the population is concerned remains, by 
Western standards* primitive in the 
extreme, 

4. Until recently the Sudanese land the 
British in the Sudani have lived largely in 
a world of their own. Relations with other 
countries, save with the two co-domirti, have 
been of tittle importance, limited in the main 
to contacts with neighbouring territories on 
trade and frontier questions. It is only 
since live increased tempo of change follow¬ 
ing the second world war that educated 
Sudanese as a whole have really come into 
contact with the outside world. These 
Sudanese had the pew winds invigorating 
and attractive. To the British, unfor¬ 
tunately, they scent predominantly foul 
and disrupting, 

5. During 1953 the Sudanese and the 
British in the Sudan continued to enlarge 
their horizons. The French and American 
liaison officers acquired added importance 
and even notoriety from the publicity 
associated with the establishment of my 
office; towards the end of the year a Greek 
liaison officer arrived; the Ethiopians and 
the Belgians were also anxious to send 
representatives. The presence of an Indian 
at the head of the Electoral Commission 
and Mr. Sen’s personal conduct and 
capacity established a reputation for his 
country in the Sudan, The Pakistani repre¬ 
sentatives on the Governor-Gene rat s Com¬ 
mission also enjoyed public notice and 
popularity and it was interesting to observe 
that neither the admirable work of the 
American member of the Electoral Com¬ 
mission nor the activities of the American 
liaison officer succeeded in securing a 
sympathetic attitude towards America, 
which was regarded merely as a combination 
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of imperialist accomplice of Britain and 
fount ot free Point Four and other 
assistance. 

h. Abroad, the deputy Sudan Agent in 
London. is a Sudanese while the Sudan 
Agency in Cairo, with the exception of one 
post, is now fully Sttdanised, In Asmara 
the Sudanese liaison ollicer showed con¬ 
siderable adaptability and intelligence and 
by the end of the year was sending in useful 
and balanced political reports, En Jed da 
mere has been a Sudan official for some 
years in charge of the Sudanese pilgrimage, 
H ^d it has now been agreed that he should 
reside there permanently as Sudanese liaison 
officer, Sudanese continued to accompany 
[ heir British colleagues to international 
technical conferences and gained valuable 
experience thereby. The Egyptian Govern- 
™ en! showed an increased tendency to 
discourage the separate representation 
internationally of the Sudan, but it is un¬ 
likely to be able to hofd this position against 
<he wishes of Sudanese of all parties which 
™ Ust he more and more strongly expressed 
time goes on, 

^ in the autumn of 1952 developments 
p <where the deposition of King 

Ktrouk has already made possible the 
JJlopiion of a more elastic policy by the 
Egyptian Government) and in the Sudan 
where the exasperation of educated 
Sudanese at British methods had reached 
new heights) opened the way to the Sudan- 
{ c> r the first time for many years to the 
Storious possibility of getting rid of the 
v-on do mi niuin. They seized their oppor* 
Un dy and with Egyptian help and timely 
dt3 P appropriate compromises with their 
principles finally succeeded in forcing the 
s ^nature of the Angto-Egyplinn Agreement 
_ February 12. 1953. This agreement pro- 
‘ded fo r elections for internal scll-govem- 
under the supervision of an inter- 
national commission as soon as they could 
JJ arranged, and thereafter a transitional 
P«no4 during which the condominium 
j mmistration would be liquidated and at 
!« 0 Cj] d of which the Sudanese would find 
euisej.ves independent or in union of some 
nd with Egypt, t he Electoral Commis- 
m composed of an Indian chairman and 
lUl OJlc British, one Egyptian, one Ameri- 
1 n and three Sudanese members was 
°nstituted with some slight delay which 
lately made it impossible to organ- 
f^T, e < ^i 0ris before the summer when rains 
‘ s hirge areas of the Sudan. T here 
. as therefore an interval of many months 
einre the elections look place—a delay 


which certainly worked to the advantage of 
the pro-Egyptian parlies in the north and 
probably—though to a lesser degree—to 
that of the independence parties in the 
south. In the event the National Unionist 
Party composed of parties and groups 
favouring association in some form with 
Egypt gained a small majority over all 
parties and individuals favouring indepen¬ 
dence in the House of Representatives, and 
a large majority in the Senate. 

8. The factors which influenced the elec¬ 
tion results have been reported and analysed 
in detail elsewhere, but broadly speaking 
the N.U.P. won because they enjoyed the 
support of the KhiUnviya sect, because their 
leaders were politicians experienced in 
opposition and in Middle Eastern b " demo¬ 
cratic methods and because they were 
helped with Egyptian money and advice 
which did not arouse any widespread public 
disgust or contempt for those who accepted 
it On the other hand the independence 
parties lost because they were unable to 
live down accusations of dose association 
with Britain end the British Administration, 
because the leading independence party- 
the U mm a—was credited with a desire to 
establish a second period of Mabdist rule, 
and because of the rigidity and general 
incompetence of their leaders. The) had 
co-operated with the Administration lor 
some years and found it difficult to adjust 
their methods when the Administration, 
owing to international supervision, was 
unable \o exercise an effective influence on 
the elections. 

9. The lengthy procedure of preparation 
for the general election look place against 
a political background which, while remain¬ 
ing fundamentally unchanged, at Lhe same 
lime assumed superficial forms of vital 
importance to the fortunes of the parties. 
Up to June nearly everybody who claimed 
to know the Sudan w^onld have said con¬ 
fidently that if the elections: were held forth¬ 
with the parties standing for independence, 
and specifically the Umma Party, would win 
easily. The change came shortly after¬ 
wards when Saved el Mirghani decided to 
move in strength into the National Unionist 
Party and the K hat mi yd knew that their 
spiritual master wanted them to vote for 
that party. Until then il had been expected 
that the Socialist Republican Party, repre¬ 
sent ing at the same time both the 
ami-Mahdisl tribal leaders and tribes and 
political, rather than sectarian, ideas and 
standing for an independent Sudan, would 
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attract much of the Khatmi vote. There¬ 
after the influence of the Socialist Republi¬ 
can Party rapidly declined, and the election 
became a sectarian issue. The Uinma 
Party remained an Ansar f Mahdist) preserve 
and failed to attract other supporters of 
independence. The numerical strength of 
the Khatmiya was decisive. 

10, The factor principally responsible 
for the rapid change in party fortunes was 
itself the most important of the unchanging 
features in the political background, viz., 
the opposition between the leaders of the 
two main religious sects, Sayeds Abdul 
Rahman d Mahdi and Ali el Mirghani: 
the one at the same time pope and business 
tycoon and openly enjoying (he trappings of 
political authority, the other living simply 
and austerely, professing to know nothing 
of politics and yet, as events proved, wield¬ 
ing more power than his imposing rival. 
It has been realised for years that these two 
old men were the most potent controllers of 
political forces in the country and it is a 
maxim that their mutual antipathy is 
irreconcilable. In 1898 Saved Alt was 
brought hack by the British forces and 
encouraged as a counter-religious influence 
to that of the successors lo the discredited 
Mahdi and his Khalifas. However, as lime 
went on superior worldliness and willing¬ 
ness to co-operate with the Government in 
mundane matters raised Saved Abdul 
Rahman from penury and discredit to 
affluence and an apparent position of in¬ 
fluence superior to that of Saved Ali el 
Mirghani. The elections have shown (hat 
it is only apparent but Saved Abdul Rah¬ 
man is still supported by his virile tribesmen 
and still despises Saved Ali el Mirghani 
while the latter still fears and despises Sayed 
Abdul Rahman, 

11. A second fundamental political factor 
which acquired greater force and even 
virulence during the year was the attitude 
of educated Sudanese towards the Admin¬ 
istration They remained resentful of the 
British officials who, they were convinced, 
were holding back the development of the 
country and intentionally excluding men of 
their type from assuming the leaders* role 
which was naturally theirs, This attitude 
seemed lo be confirmed by that of the 
British officials themselves fa third factor 
which may be described as unchanging). 
Self-government for the Sudan has always 
been recognised as a long-term objective by 
the British administrators, but they were 
more conscious of the dangers of going too 


fast than of the impossibility in the mid* 
twentieth century of moving as cautiously 
as might seem theoretically desirable, Ex¬ 
perience or nature had imbued them with 
affection for the feudal and ignorant trihes- 
people and distaste for the more sophisti* 
eated townsfolk and especially for the 
effendiya. Tliey have therefore consciously 
or unconsciously sought to maintain their 
old position by relying on the support of 
the tribes of both north and south, and in 
recent years this policy has been translated 
in effect into a special concern for the pagan j 
and Christian South, which has inevitably 
roused an antagonism in most of the Arab 
North. Whatever the relative strength of 
the various political forces in the Sudan 
until recently, it must now be recognised 
that it is the Sudanese from the towns and 
from the Nib valley who will henceforth 
play the major part in determining who 
shall wield political power, at least until the 
at present unlikely possibility of a tribal 
revolt materialises, 

12. British policy in the Sudan has been 
difficult for the Sudanese to understand, j 
When the first organisation representing 
mainly the western iribespeoplc and con¬ 
trolled bv Sayed Abdul Rahman—the 
Umma Parly—showed signs of following a 
truly independent line the Administration 
seemed to encourage the formation of a 
more amenable party in (he shape of the 
Socialist Republican Party, Recently, 
however, British policy has seemed (o 
switch away from support by the Admin* 
1st ration for the Socialist Republican Party 
towards support by Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment for the Umma Party again. The 
result of all these appearances—aggravated 
by die ferment in the Middle East and other 
formerly dependent areas and the modern 
means of mass suggestion now at the dis¬ 
posal of Egypt and other countries un¬ 
sympathetic to Britain -has been to sow in 
Sudanese minds a deep suspicion of Brifssh 
objectives. Britain appeared to use her 
administrative position—especially in the 
south and in (lie provinces—as an excuse 
for retarding internal self-government; and 
her difficulties with Egypt as the other eo- 
dominus as an excuse for retarding any real 
constitutional development at all. That 
these appearances were deceptive and that 
the inconsistencies and opportunist terms 
of British policy sprang rather from lack of 
sustained interest and tack of control in 
London and from the parochialism of the 
many brilliant Englishmen working in the 
Sudan Administration, could hardly be 
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expected to weigh with the Sudanese even 
hud they divined it. They regarded the 
February Agreement as an Egyptian diplo¬ 
matic victory in a battle during which 
Britain had used the Sudan as a pawn in 
the Canal defence negotiations. They pro- 
iessed to believe that Britain was solely 
intere$led in her own position in the Sudan 
Jind that if she fell that position weakening 
she would brush aside any progress the 
Sudanese were making towards self-govern¬ 
ment and self-determination and would lake 
the first opportunity to break the agreement 
and to attempt to reassume complete con¬ 
trol of the country. As the months went 
- Britain appeared to do nothing to 
protect these supposed interests, her in¬ 
activity was ilLogically construed as weak- 
[1 -css and indecision (though, of course, she 
s fr had something up her sleeve— some- 
thuig that would certainly not be in 
Sudanese interests). The result of the 
vleaions appeared to be another Egyptian 
Victory—especially as the British press 
JJ>nouneed it as such and the Sudan 
Government Public Relations branch 
Publicised every item they could find* in 
even the most obscure newspapers* which 
lo <* ihis line. 


‘•’■ The northern Sudanese is antaaonistie 

10 Britain and the British administrator but 
^cognises lhal they have done extremely 
V°od work in the Sudan. He is inordinately 
attracted to and influenced by Egypt even 
though he may denounce her in private. 

I here is no colour bar in the Sudan, and 
there are no white planters. But the 

udant'se can find cause for complaint in 
[ aloof superiority of some of the /dire 
the British officials, and particularly in 
P attitude and behaviour of some of (he 
j^ugUshnum in less important posts who 
recently come out on contract and 
lake little interest in the country or 
Ms people. These latter not only provide 
^ convenient whipping hoy but have also, 

1 1 fa ct> contributed in some measure to (he 
. Upping of the goodwill and respect 

beh have been built up over many years 
- v u very small body of first-class English- 

II cn w ho were all that was formerly neces- 

to send to govern the Sudan. The 
notable apprehensions of all British 
°meia|$ about their financial position in the 
* office of present and future changes have 
? So oast a shadow over Sudanese respect 
OT British, Yet no doubt these diffi- 
L|j|l] cs will work themselves out in the end 
»>nd Britain will be able to profit from the 
Und a mental background of goodwill which 


I am sure still exists. We have never done 
tyrannical things in the Sudan as we must 
admit we have in Egypt. The only incident 
which can compare with Dmshawai occur¬ 
red shortly before the death of the Khalifa 
when two of his sons and Lhe Khalifa 
Mohammed el Sherif were summarily shot 
(the son of the latter is now One of the most 
pro-British notables in the Sudani. The 
Sudan Government have never resorted to 
conscription or lo the forcible requisition¬ 
ing of animals or given free rein to Omdas 
co collect subscriptions for the Red Cross, 
The mistakes that have been made have 
been due to ignorance of the world and 
lack of imagination rather than to vicious¬ 
ness; to a need for a rigid code of conduct 
and an uncritical esprit de carps if white 
administrators were to maintain any 
standard tit ail in die generally degrading 
physical conditions of the Sudan, rather 
than to a delight in the exercise of power 
for its own sake. The Sudanese wili 
remember with gratitude that there used 
to be a well-meaning and even benevolent 
British Administration. But they will only 
do this if we get out gracefully as and when 
the Sudanese want us to go, 

14, The events of 1953 have been repre¬ 
sented as but □ retreat by Britain from what 
was an impregnable position, I consider 
this to be a misreading of the situation; for 
the British position while outward!) im¬ 
pregnable was inwardly weak. The majority 
of the educated Sudanese were already 
against us and with every frustrating month 
that passed the inclination to seize all 
proffered Egyptian help to get rid of i\& 
must have increased, f do mu suggest that 
the situation was explosive; but it was 
potentially so and the prospects of extri¬ 
cating Britain and the Administration in 
gotxl order and with goodwill from the 
anachronistic position in which they found 
themselves without giving way too much 
to Egypt were not bright. It is, of course, 
true that the February Agreement has so 
far worked in Egypt's favour and that 
Egyptian infiltration may enable that 
country to fasten a secure hold even on an 
unwilling Sudan, I suggest* however, that 
it is slill at least equally possible that the 
Sudan will eventually become independent* 
1954 opens with a peaceful and orderly 
transfer of internal power from British to 
Sudanese hands; with a Government sym¬ 
pathetic to Egypt hut composed of factions 
united not by positive principles hul rather 
by (he negative and wasting ones of oppo¬ 
sition to the British Administration and to 
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Mahdism: with an Opposition which has 
rallied after the initial shock of defeat and 
which can point to the fact that indepen¬ 
dence parties obtained many more votes 
in the elections than Government candi¬ 
dates; and with Sudanese of all parties 
beginning to realise the responsibilities that 
are now theirs. In the long run these and 
other factors will strengthen Sudanese 
resistance to Egyptian imperialism. The 
question is whether that resistance will in 
the event be both timely and sufficient, 

I have, &c. 

D, M. H. RICHES. 


Enclosure 

Sudan: Summary of Events, 1953 

Janttwy W. Agreement signed between Sudanese 
partes anil Major Sjhh Salem on amendment to 
Lhc Egyptian note to Mj|crbi[j ,_ s Ciovornnicnt of 

November 2. 1952, 

January t- Her Majesty's Ambassador srv Cairo 
submits a dr ift Agreement to die Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. 

February !2. ARglo-Egyplian Agreement signed. 


March 20-27, -0 relish Minister of State visits tfa 
Sudan. 

Mart h 25. U.K.T.C, established. 

May 5, Electoral Commission announces post* 
poneuient of ^ lectio m until the autumn. 

May 19 .—Provisional Ordinance about the 

termination of service of British oHkbb publishes 

July W. Sayctl Aii el Mirghani takes over contra! 
of the General Assembly of the N U-P- 

IfltfttS/ it.— Umrrta Party break publicly with 
Egypt. 

August 19 .—Ummu Party announce their support 
for a future republican regime, 

October J.~ 50th Anniversary of foundation d 
Gordon Memorial College (now University Colk-gfi 
of Khartoum). 

{Vort-mbw 215. Primary elections held if 
indirect consul ucneies. 

Yr t. ember JO. Appointment of a Sudanese 
Director of Education announced fthe first Sudanese 
head of a Ministry). 

\f3Vrmb#r 15-25. Sccoodary elections in indirect 
c^ustitusncies and direct elections held, 

Vmifwi her 27 .—Six new Sudanese Deputy Govep 
nors appointed and Ihree Acting appointments 
confirmed. I 

Ntn'embr’r 29 JO .—Election results in territorial 
coust Liu e nc El'S anno imeed, 

Dcn-uthyr JO. Results in the Graduates' Con¬ 
stituency and in Senate elections announced. 

Dtrrhfbcr M. Electoral Commission submits its 
report, 

January /, 1954, Parliament meets. 


JE 10116 /1 No. 5 

PUBLICATION OF THE "CO-OPERATION CHARTER” BY THE 

LIBERATION RALLY 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr Eden. (Received January 27) 

(No. 17. Saving) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic! January 25, 1954. 

On the occasion of its 1st Anniversary on January 23, the Liberation Rally 
published its “Co-operation Charter" which is intended to lay the foundations 
for co-operation between organised bodies, classes and communities* and for the 
co-ordination of capital, labour and technical skill. The apparent objective of 
the Charter is to prepare for the establishment of a Corporate State. 

2. The following are the main points made in Lhc Charter: — 

lif The re-establishment of the national economy on healthy foundations 
to ensure the stability of all the factors of production and to avoid the 
social conflicts from which both East and West suffer; 

<til the new organisation will be neither Fascist nor Communist, The people 
are to play their full share in the Government; 

iiii) a balance will be struck between Capitalism and Socialism in order to 
use the best features of both systems; 

dv) under the Revolution, managements and employees have already been 
placed on an equal footing. The further co-ordination of national 
production is to be achieved by the formation of an Agricultural 
Federation which would take its place beside the Federation of Industries 
and of the various Chambers of Commerce, Capitalists would have 
a free hand to carry out their own projects within the broad lines 
approved h> these Federations. Foreign investment, which is essential, 
will be encouraged; 
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(v) the workers’ rights are to be respected and agricultural co-operations and 
trade unions must be developed together. Technical and intellectual 
labour is to he accorded the same protection as manual labour; 

Nii charities are to he grouped under one central council and reorganised 
both to avoid unnecessary duplication and to direct charitable work to 
the most effective end.'.," Tins reorganisation will save ihe Slate the 
burden of social security services. 

3. _ 3 he Charter ends by declaring that its object is to further the social and 
economic reforms contemplated by the Liberation Rally, and to change the 
imperialist policies which have brought poverty, diseases and ignorance to the 
country. All Egyptians arc urged to volunteer for service in the moral and 
social fields, and arc asked to offer any criticisms or suggestions directed towards 
Ehc public benefit. 


■IE 10116-2 
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THE PARADE 01- THE EGYPTIAN PARA-MILITARY ORGANISATIONS 

ON JANUARY 23. 1954 


Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received February I* 


■ o, 27, Confidential) Cairo, 

' ir ‘ January 28, 1954. 

y [ ' J reference to my telegram No. 17, 
- iivmg, [ ha ve t | ie honour to transmit to 
-ahl herewith^ ) an interesting mcmeran- 
imt by the military attache at this embassy 
lhe parade of the Egyptian para* 
umary organisations on the 23rd of 
Unary. 


- ] would draw r particular attention to 
conclusions hi paragraphs 18 to 22 of 
r, gadlcr Duke's memorandum, There 
J?”- °f course, be no comparison between 
human material with which the Nazi 
had to deal in Germany in the years 
3> -36 iind the young Egyptian recruits, 
also conscripts, now being organised 
y the Council for the Revolutionary Com* 
^tnc] imo Ute National Guard and llie 
ntversity and school youth organisations; 
!lt there is no doubt that the Egyptian 
*aders are now basing themselves, to the 
F^nt of slavish imitation, upon the prece- 
of Nazi Germany. They arc no doubt 
German advisers in the organisation 
, t C bodies, and imitation has gone even 
the length of designing the uniforms of 
e members of the university and youth 
rganisatiims upon the Na/j precedent, 
I e Parade of last Saturday illustrated very 
early t!to stage they have reached, which 
r Mhiu 0 f Lhc ss SA and Hjt | er youth 
r ganisattons in the course of the year 1933. 

in spiic of the differences of mentality,, 
nere can be little doubt that military 
e £i mental ion of youth is likely to lead to 


the development of a mass-psychology very 
much in the same direction, whatever 
country it is applied to; and it is this aspect 
to which Brigadier Duke draws attention in 
the penultimate paragraph of his memo¬ 
randum, The question is not so much how 
efficient or inefficient the Egyptians will be 
in organising these bodies of young men, 
but that of the pressure of Nationalist 
fervour which is thus being deliberately 
built up and which will have to find an 
outlet sooner or later. It may be that the 
most desirable form of such an outlet would 
be a vigorous clean-up of administration 
and a regeneration of national life, leading 
to practical improvements in conditions 
throughout (he country. One might also 
hope that the militaristic spirit of these 
organisations might lead to a wider under¬ 
standing in Egypt ol the needs of regional 
defence; but it is, 1 am sure, much more 
in keeping with the Egyptian character, 
with its emotional overtones and its dislike 
of continuous applied effort to seek such an 
outlet in the direction of some form of 
violence. Such a violent outbreak might, 
of course, either be directed against Israel 
or against ourselves, or it might ultimately 
take the form of internal addition and 
counter-revolutionary rising against the 
Fgy pi i a n G overmne n t i t sc If. 

4, Such organisations are. of course, 
nothing new in Egyptian political life. Jn 
recent years we have seen the rise and rapid 
fall of the Wafdist “ biue-shirtsd* AzzanTs 
" territorials ’ and Mohammed Tabers 


V) Not printed. 
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" special cons tabu laiyT all of them imita¬ 
tions of European militant youth move¬ 
ments. Egyptians have in the past shown 
themselves incapable of either the sustained 
enthusiasm or the requisite efficiency of 
administration and staff work necessary to 
maintain such organisations over bug 
periods. Hut* although the basic psycho¬ 
logical factor may remain the same* there 
are some signs of a different mentality 
under the present regime, and there is also 
the major difference between the present 
movement and the three previous examples 
I have quoted that the army is now the 
sponsor of these movements, whereas pre¬ 
viously it was unsympathetic. 

5. The holding of this parade at this 
particular moment, coinciding with the 
recrudescence of violence against members 
of Her Majesty’s forces in the Canal Zone* 
directed or at least connived at b> the 
regime, is probably due in large measure to 
a desire to bring pressure to bear on us in 
the Cana! Zone negotiations, in the mis¬ 
taken belief that such tactics will alarm us 
and make us more, and not less, disposed 
to agree to a settlement on the terms for 
which the Egyptians are now pressing. To 
that extent it clearly contains an clement 
of play-acting and pretence. But the incul¬ 
cation of a militaristic and extreme Nation¬ 
alist mentality, coupled with political doc¬ 
trines which arouse envy of and hostility lo 
the propertied and responsible classes in 
Egypt in quite large numbers of regimented 
young men, dearly involves considerable 
dangers, both to internal stability and to 
tian relations, with ourselves. Such 
dangers are bound to be increased by the 
ruthless use of emotional propaganda which 
has been an Egyptian characteristic lor 
many years, and may be ex pec Led to pro¬ 
duce an extremely explosive situation unless 
we can reach a settlement in the Canal Zone 
problem in the next few months. 


6. From the internal point of view it is 
evident that the Council for the Revolt 
Lionary Command will use these newly- 
created formations on the Nazi pattern, 
not only as a regimented organisation to 
give them political .support throughout the 
country, but: also as a form of supple¬ 
mentary police for internal security pur- 
poses and* indeed, as an instrument of 
dictatorship. What success they will have 
in this must remain problematical My 
present impression is that the Egyptian 
people is less responsive than most to lh£ 
application of such Nazi methods of regi' 
mentation and that any attempt lo force I he 
pace in this direction, for instance, by 
widespread arrest such as those of the | 
Moslem Brotherhood, is unlikely w 
succeed. Nor, perhaps, are the leaders of 
the regime likely to show, in internal- 
matters, anything comparable to the decree 
of ruthlcssness shown by the German Nazis 
But they arc clearly doing thdr utmost uyl 
forge this weapon of political dominance. 

7. An interesting aspect of the parade I s 
the revelation of the quantity of light auto* 
malic weapons which have already bcefl 
distributed to members of the National 
Guard, and I would draw attention to 
Brigadier Duke's remarks on weapons in 
paragraph 12 of his memorandum, it is 
certainly true that the progress made in the 
formation and training of these para-mil h 
lary units has greatly increased the import' 
a nee of preventing the supply to Egypt oi 
further quantities of such arms now that 
there are so many half-trained militarist^ 
young men available to handle them. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosure to Her Majesty s Repre¬ 
sentatives Lit Washington, Haris and Ankara 
and to the Head of the British Middle East 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador!, 

M. J, CRESWELL 


JE 1017/16 No. 7 

REVIEW OF THE SUDANESE POLITICAL SITUATION SINCE THE 
ELECTION RESULTS BECAME KNOWN 


Mr Riches to Mr. Eden, 

Office of the United Kingdom 
Trade Comm is si oner, 
iNo. II. Confidential) Khartoum, 
Sir, January 29 , 1954. 

i have the honour to state that it is now 
two months since the results of the Sudanese 


[Received February 2) 

elections became known and some ihrttf 
weeks since the Appointed Day when tl^ 
Government headed by Ismail El Azharjj 
was formed. The Governor-General s sial 
and ! have reported semiofficially on coni 
versations with the Sayeds* ministers an 
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politicians during this period and it may be 
uset id io summarise present attitudes and 
indications although it is still very early to 
make definite prognostications. 

- I be National Unionist Party leaders 
have generally shown considerable caution 
vinL-e the end of November, fhey have 
avoided partisan public statements and even 
attars on the British, their line being that 
while their principles and particularly the 
fundamental :dca of ‘ unity" with Egypt 
'yuiain unchanged they are now a national 
Government cliarged only with the one 
Jjkjcct of carrying out, in so far as the 
Guianese themselves are concerned, the 
. nglo-f-oyptian Agreement. This attitude 
l 2 no doubt dictated by interna! differences, 
y the knowledge that their survival 
^pends on Khaimiya support, by appre¬ 
hension at the size of the task they have 
called upon to tackle and the conse¬ 
quences of an uncooperative attitude on the 
W of British ofiieials. by the fact that 
11 her they nor their Egyptian masters 
really expected to win the election and 
therefore have no settled policy immediately 
13 f band, and by the need to woo and retain 
^ southerners. But I think we should 
**[ s ° concede that the election campaign and 
t3]e political heal engendered thcrebv has 
encouraged the sense of nationalism among 
^ Sudanese lending towards an exclusion 
nf Egyptian in common with other foreign 
influences, and that the N.U.F. themselves 
jj^d particularly the less extreme elements 
[! av e not been unaffected by this feeling. 

course there have been instances of 
f Un ely partisan actions—the attempt to 
^Point Ibrahim el Mufti as Speaker of the 
V^use of Representatives and the ostenta- 
hous welcome bv the whole Cabinet to 
yhh Salem and his party when they arrived 
ln Khartoum on January 12 are examples 
^ this, while there has been a brush 
between the Governor-General and the 
1 r *nie Minister over invitations to represen- 
httives of the co-do mint Lo visit the Sudan; 
11,1 in at least two matters of moment—the 
firm a Lion of the Sudanese members of 
Governor-General's Commission and 
establishment of the Sudan isati on 
^dmtnittee—the Government have de¬ 
sperately not pressed matters. I would 
^^ribe this to a realisation of the import- 
of tactics rather than a change of heart. 
J? administrative matter, however, the 
government have shown some preri- 
PUancy: in response to clamour from the 
j^Hire extreme of their own supporters they 
V tv ^ appointed two Ministers to supervise 
" lc operation of the Omdurtnan Radio 


Station; and arc taking an exceptional 
interest in Lhe workings of the Public Rela¬ 
tions Office. This may well he the prelude 
to the institution of some sort of censorship 
at least so far as material disseminated by 
that office is concerned. 

3. As regards relations with Llieir British 
officials the N.U.P, Ministers appear to be 
behaving with cordiality and as much 
correctness as their imperfect knowledge of 
normal arrangements allows. My own 
contacts with Ministers have been friendly 
and it is a relief to find that they do nut, hi 
contrast to a number of independents, find 
it compromising to be observed in conver¬ 
sation with me in public, 

4. The Opposition are offering a 
moderately solid and effective resistance to 
the Government. They are generally dis¬ 
appointed in the British Government and in 
British policy, this feeling extending in some 
cases to what might be described as bitter¬ 
ness. The Socialist Republican Party is 
bankrupt and although its leaders state that 
they have been offered money by the 
Umma Party for use at their discretion for 
political work they profess to have refused 
it. They maintain that they have secret 
arrangements for co-operation with the 
Umma Party, but they are si ill reluctant lo 
exhibit any overt signs that this is lhe case. 
The southerners seem to he holding together 
moderately well and at present sixteen out 
of their twenty-three members are on the 
Opposition side of the House, Owing lo 
their simplicity of mind and inexperience 
some of the southerners who have changed 
sides since the election have done so with 
little apparent realisation of the effect or 
significance of their actions and it is difficult 
to know how genuine and enduring their 
conversions to the N.U.P. may be. 

5. TEic Umma Party still represent the 
core of the Opposition and for practical 
purposes Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub the 
independent leader of the "parliamentary 
independence bloc " may be regarded as 
belonging to the Liberal wing of the party. 
Generally speaking the Umma Party » how¬ 
ever sanely they may behave in initial con¬ 
templation of their position and the tactics 
to be adopted, are apt to relapse into a 
morass of self-pity in which the blame for 
all their troubles is laid on Britain. The 
British they say refused to influence the 
results of the elections directly, Her 
Majesty's Government made and arc 
making no effective effort to counteract 
Egyptian propaganda and money, and the 
British administrative officers have refused 
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io sabotage the new Government. In con¬ 
tinual search for reasons other than those 
implying faults in themselves or their tactics 
they arc apt finally to come to the conclusion 
that it is Egyptian money which litis deter¬ 
mined the present situation and that only 
British money paid to them for distribution 
will counteract it. These are generalisa¬ 
tions and the attitude of the various 
members of the party ranges from the 
bewildered injured pride and querulousness 
of Saved Abd.el Rahman and the dark 
threats of revolt ot'Sayed M chained Khalifa 
el Sherif to the more sensible realisation of 
(he rather discouraging—truth of Ab¬ 
dullah Be> KhaliL They are unanimous, 
however, in their anxiety to take some 
public action and are apt to be impatient 
with advice to fight in Parliament or to use 
their press and other propaganda agencies 
for effective political propaganda. It is 
relevant cn those connexions that Parlia¬ 
ment is not due to meet again until 
March 3, and that the tjinma Party still feci 
it necessary for tactical reasons to include 
the most far-fetched examples of “ un- 
neutral behaviour by the British co 
do minus In their attacks on Egypt for 
breaches of flic free and neutral atmosphere 
enjoined by the agreement. 

6. The immediate tactics for the effective 
defence of British interests are hard to 
lind. We must at the same time maintain 
reasonable relations with the new Govern¬ 
ment without antagonising the Utnma Party 
and other independent* One way of 
encouraging the latter is to keep them aware 
of the fact that we do realise that Egypt is 
seeking to penetrate the country and that wc 
arc doing our best by representations in 
Cairo to prevent this. Thus ! suggest that 
when a good case in principle against any 
Egyptian activity can be found, as for 
example in the present tours of the Sudan 
by a responsible Minister in the person of 
Salah Salem, we should at once make repre¬ 
sentations to the Egyptian Government and 
—what h more important from the Sudan 
point of view—publicise the fuel that we 
have done so. 

7, Another way in which we can 
encourage the independents and induce a 
feeling amongst them that they have noi 
been entirely abandoned is to see that the 


new Sudan Government themselves do nri 
overstep the limits laid down by the agree¬ 
ment* In so far as his powers are Laid 
down clearly and unambiguously under the 
agreement, the Governor-General will wish 
to maintain his rights and responsibilities 
against all pressure. In so far as the 
wording of the agreements is ambiguous i* 
will oi course be necessary to consider the 
political pros and cons of a flexible policy- 
In both eases the Governor-Genera) 5 
powers may be seriously affected if the coov 
position of his commission is changed so as 
to show a permanent majority in favour o' 
the Government. 

8* In present circumstances there i* 
bound to occur a decline in British influent- 
both real and apparent, and an increase It* 
Egyptian influence at least to appearance^ 
bp to a point I do not think that this pro' 
cess will seriously affect the fundaments 
facts ot the political situation in the Sudan 
Indeed, I would expect that the more Egyp¬ 
tian influence grew the more Sudanes* 
resistance to any idea of eventual uni<3$ 
with Egypt would also grow. But a poiid 
may come when apparent Egyptian pene* 
tration has developed to such an extent thn 1 
a landslide may seem inevitable an| 
imminent. This, however, will not occur 
lor madv months if at all* At the moment 
it is true to say that the majority of 
Sudanese are satisfied with present arrange 
merits and would greatly resent and perhaps 
violently resist any unilateral attempt by (!■■' 
British Government to alter them, Thq 
whole government machine and machinery 
of public security in lhe Sudan is in fad 
dependent on Sudanese goodwill, Aj 
present that goodwill is given to ihe elected 
Sudanese Government, to some extent toj 
the Egyptians who are widely credited will 1 
having forced the ending of the condo* 
minium and, at second remove, to 
Majesty \ Government who seem at last ttf 
be sincere in their desire to place no furthef 
obstacles tn the way of the Sudanese wish 
to govern themselves, 

3 am sending copies of this despatch W; 
Her Majesty’s representative at Cairo anJ; 
to the Head of the British Middle Ea> : 
Office at Faytd. 

I have, &c. 

D. M. IT RICHES* 
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J 1023/27 No, 8 

SUDANESE PROTESTS AGAINST THE VISIT OF MAJOR SALAH 

SALEM TO THE SUDAN 

Sit Ralph Stevenso/t to Mr. Eden. i Received January 30* 

132. Confidential) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) January JO. 195-1. 

My immediately preceding telegram. Following is text of aide memo ire. 

Her Majesty’s Government have received two protests from Sudanese 
opposition groups in the House of Representatives about the current visit to the 
biidan of Major Salah Salem and Major-General Hakim Ali Amir. Both complain 
that these visits prejudice the free and neutral atmosphere provided for in Article I 
°= the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. 

2. One protest Is from the “ prodndependence parliamentary group." The 
other Is from the Liberal Party, which includes 16 members of the House of 
Represent ei lives and 7 Senators, all from the three Southern provinces of 
me Sudan, 

-■ Her Majesty’s Government would be glad of information about the 
purpose of Major Salah Salem’s visit. 

4, It is the view of Her Majesty’s Government that: — 

fed the existence of a free and neutral atmosphere is fundamental lo the process 
of free self-determination provided for in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement; 

'/>) this docs not necessarily mean that Ministers or other representatives 
of the two Governments should not visit the Sudan in any circumstances, 
but il does mean that they should do and say nothing to impair the 
maintenance of a free and neutral atmosphere; 

tc) it is both discourteous and incorrect for a Minister of the Egyptian 
Government to embark cm an extensive tour of the Sudan without 
reference to the Governor-General who is directly responsible to the 
co-domtm for external affairs; 

5, Her Majesty’s Government cannot accept the explanation that Major 
Sahh Salem’s visit was private and unofficial. The sire and nature of the party, 
including a number of journalists, the lavish use oT Egyptian Government 
resources, including two Egyptian military aircraft, and the prolonged association 
yf the Egyptian Minister with Sudanese Ministers, who are no longer private 
individuals, are irreconcilable with a “ private ” visit. 


J E 1022/6 No. 9 

STATEMENT ON FOREIGN FOUCV BY MAJOR SALAH SALEM 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received February Ji\ 

2!®* TO Cairo, 

telegraphic) February //. 1954. 

At a Press conference at mid-day to-day Major Salah Salem dealt with 
Jhrce matters of Egyptian foreign policy, the Anglo-Egyptian question, the Sudan 
an « the Israel complaint in the Security Council ” 

T He defined Egyptian foreign policy us one of neutrality or whatever his 
audience liked lo call it, questions of terminology did not interest Egypt, She would 
not co-operate with anyone who infringed her liberty or her dignity, but would 
Wl , a|[ who assisted her whether in the East, or in the West." Her preference 
wk*! L determined hv the attitude adopted by other countries towards her, 
bet her m economic matters or otherwise, and the inlegrilv of the country would 
he safeguarded. 
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3. Rejecting protests that his visit to the Sudan had impaired the neutral 
atmosphere provided for in the Sudan Agreement, he said that there was in fact 
no neutral atmosphere in the Sudan, Hundreds of British officials occupied key 
posts and the visd of one individual like himself could therefore hardly he 
considered an infringement of the agreement. Egypt would accept with pleasure 
that Great Britain should do as. slie had done in the Sudan. Why did not you. Sir, 
go and inform the Sudanese of British intentions and discuss their problems with 
them? Egypt would not protest against such a visit. 

4. The financial situation in the Sudan was difficult and a large number of 
indemnities would have to be paid to British officials when they left the Government 
service; it was no exaggeration to say that 70 per cent, of the inhabitants of the 
Southern Provinces were without public health, education and other services. In 
KordaEm half a million Sudanese had no drinking water and four cans of water 
cost 40 piastres. There was no Sudanese army. The eight old cannon which 
the Sudanese army had, although unusable, were hired to them by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Egypt would aid the Sudan in righting all these wrongs and practical 
measures were being studied. 

5. Gn the subject of Israel, Major Salem reiterated Egypt's case as already 
published and her charges against Israel of having occupied E l Ath and El Auja 
in contravention of the Armistice Agreement. 


JE 10112/12 No, 10 

REFUTATION OF THE AT PACKS BY GROUP-CAPTAIN ZULFACAR 
SAURY ON THE GOVERNOR GENERAL’S COMMISSION 

Mr, Riches to Mr, Eden, iReceived February 19) 

(No. 38) Khartoum, 

(Telegraphic) February /$)„ f9$4. 

Follow ing is lent of statement by Chairman of Governor-General's Commission 
embargoed Until 1630 hours (j.M.T. on February 20. 

1. 1 am sorry to find it necessary to make this statement, and I wish the 
occasion for making it had never arisen. But I would be failing in my duly to 
my colleagues on the Commission, to the Government of Pakistan and myself, if 1 
refrained from placing the full facts as I know them on record and before the 
public. 

2. Our Commission started its work in the month of December and up to 
the present it has been smooth, our meetings orderly, our conduct towards each 
other helpful and co-operative, and our personal relations excellent. It is therefore 
very painful to find that the distinguished representative of Egypt. Group-Captain 
Zulfacar Sahry, one of our colleagues, has found it expedient to attack the rest of 
us in our absence in such a wholesale manner in the Press, and to have questioned 
even our Integrity, 

3. On the afternoon of February 5 he told me at the Palace garden party 
that he would be sending me a letter on the 6th. and I told him that I would come 
to the office for it, but that I would be going on tour the same evening. His letters 
reached me at about 12’30 p.m. and 1 confess that I was amazed to read them, 

4. His indictment against aU of us without sparing anyone* contained in 
two letters, when analysed, charges us with the following omissions and 
commissions: — 

A. Thai we have "systematically" neglected our duties by going away 
on tours. 

B That, by leaving Khartoum, we have retarded the formation of the 
Sudanisation Committee and have thus done harm to the cause of Sudan's 
self-determination. 

C. That we have by our conduct given a chance to the Governor-Genera] to 
bring pressure on the Prime Minister, 

D. That the Prime Minister. Saved F! Azhari might succumb to the pressure 
from the Governor-General and presumably thus go back on his own proposals. 
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K That we invited Mr. Luce to come to a meeting and asked his advice about 
leakage of our exchanges with the Palace. 

G, That we allowed the violation of Article 83, sub-paragraph 4 of the 
Ordinance relating to the appointment of a judge in some unspecified manner. 

H. That our interpretation of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, and the 
Ordinance regarding “initiative” is wrong. 

J. T hat we wish to keep our proceedings confidential. 

5. To begin with I consider it lamentable that one of our colleagues should 
question the integrity and honesty of purpose of all the rest of us, not only privately 
bat also in the Press. None of us has shirked his duty in this Commission and il 
we have gone on tours we have done so only at times when the Commission had 
no work. The nature of this Commission’s duties does not make it necessary for 
•t to hold meetings daily, and Annex 1 to the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement clearly 
envisages tours by the members of the Commission all over the Sudan, in order 
to understand the problems. \ was the first person to go out on tour in January 
and returned to Khartoum on the 30th. During my absence no occasion for 
n meeting had arisen. I had cut short my original plan of a fortnights lour to 
one week, because i felt that there might be some work requiring my presence 
at Khartoum. 

6. When l returned to Khartoum 1 made enquiries as to when we could 
expect to receive the list of the Sudanisation Committee, and was informed that 

would receive it within the following few days. Sir L. Grafftey-Smilh and Sayed 
Dardiri Mohd Osman had planned a tour of Darfur and Kordofan starting on 
February 4 T and as they were informed that the list would not be ready for some 
days they proceeded on their lour on February 4. Saved Ibrahim Ahmed also left 
for Port Sudan on February 6 lor reasons of health I had made my own plans 
n n February 1 and in the absence of my other colleagues there was no point in 
my staying in Khartoum. 

7. As far as I remember we had all mentioned our lour plans to the 
distinguished representative of Egypt informally and he had not raised any 
objection. So far as I am concerned 1 consider it my duty to learn as much about 
the Sudan as may be possible, and when there is no work at Khartoum I utilise 
the time lor touring the country. I must make it clear that my trips are not 
"sight-seeing” trips, as alleged by our Egyptian colleagues because the journeys 
in deserts, in hot weather, in the Sudan* involve many physical discomforts, and 
none of the places that 1 have visited can by any stretch of imagination be 
considered "holiday" resorts. I therefore repudiate the allegation of neglect 
°f duty against myself, 

8, The second allegation is equally baseless. We could consider the list of 
nomination for the Sudanis at ion Committee only after we received it. No such 
list was sent to us by his Excellency (he Governor-General until February 9 and 
therefore we cannot be held responsible for neglecting a list which had not come 
to us. The question of the date on which the Prime Ministers sent it to the 
Governor-General and the length of time which the latter spent on considering it, 
are not in any way the responsibility of the Commission, which has no power to 
demand the production or acceleration of such a list. The Sudanisalion Committee 
in any case could not be formed until the announcement of the Egyptian 
representative's name by his Government 1 his was not done till February 13. 
Group-Captain Zulfacar Sabry should in fairness to us have accelerated that first 
instead of attacking us if he was so anxious. I therefore repudiate this allegation. 
Which 1 consider most unfair and without any justification, 

9, The third allegation has been made without any sense of responsibility 
and is an attack on the Governor-General. Whether he did or could bring pressure 
on the Prime Minister is not the concern of this Commission but ! repudiate the 
insinuation that the Commission had any knowledge or hand in any such schemes. 

10, The fourth allegation questions the judgment and integrity of the Prime 
Minister, and it is not for me to reply to it except to say that I consider it most 
unflattering. 

1 L The fifth charge arises out of our mentioning the possibility of a summer 
recess, this will be a matter between me and the Government of Pakistan, and surety 
every public servant can make plans for a recess in advance. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement makes provision for alternate members in such a contingency. 
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I2 + The next charge that wc invited Mr. Luce to a meeting on December 24„ 
I95J, is also absurd. Group-Captain Zulfacar Sabrv was present at that meeting 
and could have objected. He confirmed the minutes and raised no objection, and 
has not explained why he remained silent for more than a month. Rule II of 
the Rules of Procedure permits the attendance of others than members at the 
Commission’s meetings, and there was nothing to prevent our Egyptian colleague 
from objecting to the calling 03 ' Mr. Luce, if he so desired. 

3 3. i am unable to understand the seventh charge, and our distinguished 
Egyptian colleague has not shown us the courtesy of explaining it to us in his 
indictment. This provision relates to appointment of judges. He was present 
at the meeting where we approved the appointment of Sheikh Yahia Abu-Et Gasim 
as judge of the Sharia Court and he raised no objection. 

14. the eighth charge arises out of the possible interpretation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement The question is one of law and has not arisen in the 
Commission so far in a formal manner. J refuse to be drawn into any interpretation 
in an abstract way* and will give mv views only when the occasion arises at a 
meeting of the Commission. 

15. The last charge is perhaps the most staggering. Our Egyptian colleague 
has himself till our last meeting, deplored all leakages and has been insisting on 
(he secrecy of our proceedings. He now wants that all proceedings should hi in 
public, forgetting that he agreed to the provision of Rule 16 of our Rules of 
Procedure, which lay down that all meetings shall be private, and the Chairman 
alone will issue communiques to the Press. 

16. I wish to explain once more that 3 deplore the circumstances which have 
compelled me to make this Statement. We have been slandered in the Press for 
absolutely no reason, and our very innocent conduct has been deliberately arid 
maliciously misinterpreted. We have been held out as enemies of the Sudan, and 
conspirators against her self-determination. I repeat that the charges against us 
are absolutely false and mischievous. 3 personally hold a neutral position in 
this country, and have heen very careful not to do anything which in mv judgment 
could be considered partisan. I propose to follow the same course so lone as l 
remain in this country, and will not allow this incident to change my views or 
conduct. lam here to serve the interests of tlve Sudanese people, and 1 pray to 
the Almighty to guide me on the right path in this difficult task. 1 feel sorry for 
myself, my British colleague and my two Sudanese colleagues who have also been 
tarred with the same brush, and Eiopc that the latter, whose patriotism h thus 
questioned, will be judged by their own peoples according to I heir record and not 
by these unwarranted accusations. 

17. 1 am refraining from questioning the deplorable language of 
Group-Captain Zulfacar SabryT letters, and the insinuations contained m the 
words which he has used, as I do not wish to enter into a dnet of propaganda 
with him, or anyone else, 

18. This statement is being issued to the Press with the approval of mv 
British and two Sudanese colleagues. 


JE lfiiS/3 No. II 

RESIGNATION OF GENERAL NEGUIR 
(I) 

Sir Ralph S/evenxtm to Mr, Eden. {Received February 25) 

(No. 261J Cairo , 

{Telegraphic) February 25, 1954 

hi a communique issued a 4 a.m. on February 25 Council for the Revolutionary 
Command announced the resignation of General Neguib and the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gama! Abdul Nasser as Prime Minister. 

2, After rehearsing the history and claims of the revolutionary movement the 
communique described the ** psychological crisis “ from which General Neguib 
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suffered ns a result of the Council's attempt to present him to the world as the 
leader of the revolutionary movement, when he was, m fact, no more than the 
president of a committee of equals. Within six months of the revolution he had 
begun to demand for himself powers exceeding those of an ordinary member. The 
Council had refused categorically to deviate from ils established procedure, which 
was one vole for each member and a casting vote for the chairman. Finally, 
General Negutb had made specific demands for the power lo veto a unanimous 
decision of the Council, the authority to appoint and dismiss Cabinet Ministers and 
the power Lo approve promotion, the dismissal and even the posting of officers, I he 
Council tried for ten months to persuade him to withdraw demands which would 
have meant a return to the autocratic rule from which lire country hud just been 
delivered. The General had attempted, by increasingly frequent confinements to 
his house, to force the Council's hand, and finally three days ago had presented 
his resignation. Despite the crisis, political, economic and administrative, which 
the country was traversing, the Revolution Council had no alternative but lo accept 

3. At its meeting on the night of February 24-25 the Council unanimously 
adopted the following decisions: 

(i) to accept the resignation of General Neguib from all the posts which he had 
occupied, 

{ii) that the C R.C. under the leadership of Lieu ten art-Colonel Carnal Abdul 
Nasser would continue to exercise all its existing powers until the 
revolution achieved its principal aim to drive out the imperialists from 
Egyptian territory, 

tiii) the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser as Prime Minister, 

4. Answering questions, Major Salem said that the post of President of the 
Republic would remain vacant until elections had been held after the restoration 
of the parliamentary system. Egypt would be represented at the opening of the 
Sudanese Parliament by the Minister of Works, Sheikh Bakoury. and Major Salem 
hitnself would not no. There would be no Cabinet reshuffle 

5. It had been announced earlier that the Minister for Foreign Affairs would 
a Iso be going to Khartoum. It is not dear whether this still stands or not. 


JE 1015/6 12) 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received March 7) 

(No, 43. Saving) Cairo, 

^Telegraphic) February 27* 1954 

In a further statement broadcast on the night of February 26. Major Saleh 
Salem answered certain questions which were being asked in all parts ol Egypt and 
the Sudan as well as in other Arab countries. Some of these questions were; — 

(i) Why did the Council wait for a year or more before settling its differences 
with General Negutb? 

{ii} Why did it make of him a national symbol in which the people believed 
while the Council was aware of the defects? 

(hi) Was it true that the real difference had been over foreign policy, between 
a moderate and an extremist view? 

(iv) How could a man who dethroned Farouk. abolished titles, limited agrarian 
holdings and embarked on other vital reforms be dispensed with? How 
was the gap left by General Neguib to be filled? 

2, After repealing that the dispute was, as he had stated in his previous 
announcements, one for authority, Major Salem illustrated some of the difficulties 
which the Council had undergone in its dealings with General Neguib._ The 
General had tried to prevent members of the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command from meeting foreign Ambassadors, suggesting that only he should have 
such contacts and when this was opposed* that only the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
should do so. Similarly he had attempted to secure publicity for himself and 
his speeches in the newspapers and on the Egyptian State Broadcasting and to this 
end had overridden orders given by the responsible Minister. M During his trip 
to Nubia he gave orders direct to the Deputy Director of the Egyptian State 
Broadcasting to have his speeches repeated several times. The point was reached 
where the public hud almost ceased to switch on their wireless sets.’’ AH this was 
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contrary to the principles of the Council for the Revolutionary Command that no 
individual should be built up by special mention. 

3. A few days before bis resignation Genera] Neguib had made a statement 
severely criticising Pakistan. Major Salem had given orders that the statement 
was not to be published as it did not conform to the policy laid down by the Council, 
General Neguib flew into rage and threatened Major Salem openly before some 
journalists. 

4. The Council for the Revolutionary Command had never wished to build 
General Neguib up as a national symbol. The nation bad been mistaken in its 
hero worship of General Neguib as an individual, just as it had been mistaken over 
King Farouk and Nahas. until its eyes had been opened by subsequent events* 
Major Salem quoted the example of Sir Winston Churchill, who after leading his 
country to victory in the second World War. fell from power within a few months 
following the defeat of his party in a general election. The British people place 
their confidence in principles and ideals rather than in persons. 

5. There had never been any differences over foreign or internal policy 
{c.j paragraph 3) because no individual had drawn up the policy. The Council for 
the Revolutionary Command had drawn up policy in conjunction with the Cabinet, 
The differences between the Council and General Neguib were not differences 
between the supporters of an extremist and the supporters of a moderate policy. 
There had never been anything but one policy, 

6. The Council had waited for more than a year in the hope that the situation 
would improve. In the end their hand had been forced against their wilt by 
General Neguib s submission oi his resignation and demand for an answer before 
he went to the .Sudan. 

7. It was not General Neguib who had dethroned Farouk, curried through 
the Agrarian Reform, abolished titles, &c. He played no greater part in this than 
any other individual member of the Council, supported by the civilian Ministers, 
technical commissions, and thousands of unknown soldiers, backed by (he nation's 
solid support. 

8. For the third day At Gomhouria is the only paper which ventures any 
editorial comment, and that in only the most general terms and on the usual line 

principles not persons 


JE 1018/26 No, 12 

RETURN TO PARLIAMENTARY GOVERMVII’N'1 

( 1 > 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received March ?) 

(No, 325) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) March 7, 1954 

A statement read by Colonel Nasser early on the morning of March 6 following 
a lengthy meeting of the Council for the Revolutionary Command, announced the 
council's decision to take immediate steps for the creation of a Constituent Assembly 
to be elected by genera] direct poll and to meet on July 23, I‘>54, The assembly's 
tasks would be; — 

la) to examine and ratify ihc new Draft Constitution and 
(h) to perform the functions of parliament until a parliament could be elected 
under the new constitution. 

Martial law would be abolished before elections were held and Press 
censorship, except for defence matters, would be abolished at once. 

2, Colonel Nasser said thal these decisions had been taken by the C.R,C at 
its meeting on Thursday. Discussions were then held on Friday with President 
Neguib. Ali Maher (ITesidcm of the Constitution Committee) and At Sanhouri 
lPresident of Ehe State Council) at which the dale for the convening of the assembly 
was fixed. 
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3. Answering questions, Colonel Nasser said the assembly itself would decide 
about the future of political parties in Egypt. The members of the assembly could 
be elected as individuals not as representatives of any political parly or organisation, 
I here would be about 250 members which was the number proposed by the 
Constitution Committee for the future Chamber of Deputies, The C.R.C. would 
continue to exercise sovereignty and its status would remain unchanged until the 
election of the new Parliament. The date for the parliamentary election would he 
fixed by the Constituent Assembly, i he question of whether the Cabinet would be 
responsible to the C,R.C. or to the Constituent Assembly was under study. The 
Constituent Assembly would consider all the laws passed since the revolution. The 
respective powers of the President of ihc Republic, the Prime Minister, the C.R.C. 
and the Cabinet would be announced after the next joint conference of the C.R.C. 
and the C abinet on Monday next. Members of the C.R.C. mfgnt stand as 
candidates in the new Parliament if they wished, but they would have to give up 
their army posts. Akhhar el Yam quoted Colonel Nasser as saying that he. 
personally, would leave the army and take up politics, and M Misti represented him 
as speaking for all his colleagues in this sense. The date and the manner ol election 
of the President of the Republic would be covered by the new constitution. 

4. Fhe future of the Revolution Tribunal would he decided after the 
completion of the case now before it, 

5. The future of (he political detainees would be considered by the Military 
Governor in the light of public security. Speedy action would be taken to settle their 
eases and release any against whom no charges were made. 

6. The position of the Liberation Rally would remain unchanged. 

7. If the British made a good offer for the evacuation of the Canal Zone, the 
present rdgime would consider it. 

8. A khhar el Yam reported that Soli man Hafez had tendered his resignation 
us Legal Adviser to the President of the Republic. 

9. Ai Gomhouria and Akhhar et Yam have editorials entitled respectively 
" Fhe People's Revolution " and ” The People's Sovereignty " in which the theme is 
developed that the revolution hud done everything ** with the people and for the 
people", A khhar el Yam says; ” Ihc fact" lhaI Egypt's revolution voluntarily 
hands the people their authority, should be a matter for rejoicing for it proves 
conclusively that rulers who spring from the ranks of the people are different from 
(hose imposed on them ”, 


JE 1018/35 <2> 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden, i Received March 251 

(No. 414} Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) March 25,1954 

rite following are the main points of an announcement made by General 
Neguib at about 4 p.m, this afternoon: — 

{ai The C.R.C. would hand over all power on July 24 to a freely elected 
Cons (i tuen t Assemb ty, 

(/>) There would be no nominated members in the Assembly which would 
meet as previously announced on July 23. 

Id Political parties could be reformed forthwith, 

(e/l The C.R.C. would not form its own political party. 

Id No Citizen would be deprived of his political rights, 

(/) The first task of the Constituent Assembly would he to elect a President. 
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Pfi 1047/3 

STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY THE MINISTER OF STATE 
REGRETTING THE TROUBLE WHICH PREVENTED THE OPENING 
OF THE SUDAN PARLIAMENT 


(I) 

Mr. Riches to Mr. bUien. (Received March f S) 

(No. 65) Khartoum, 

(Telegraphic) March tS, 1954 

Following statement issued lo Press by Minister of Slate on leaving Kh art oum 
today* 

I came lo Khartoum to attend the opening of Parliament at the invitation of 
the Council of Ministers conveyed through the Governor-General. The tragic 
events of March 1 prevented the ceremony taking place, l wish to express my deep 
sympathy with those who suffered such sad bereavements or who were injured. 
The matter is already the subject of an official enquiry and I therefore make no 
further comment on the events of that day except to say that ii should he die 
endeavour of every one, of whatever sect or party, to heal rather than to inflame, 
the wounds caused by these events. 

2. Having come so far. I stayed on in Khartoum for a short period in order 
to renew mv acquaintance wiLh the many Sudanese friends I made on my last visit, 
i had the privilege of meeting again the Prime Minister and some members of the 
Council of Ministers, l also had talks with the leader of the Opposition and the 
Sudanese members of the Governor-General's Commission. J visited the Mahdi 
but, owing to his illness, Sayed A IS Mirghimi was unfortunately unable to receive 
me. I hope that he will soOn make a complete recovery. 

3. Since my visit last year the Sudan has entered upon the transitional period 
before self-determination. Such periods are always difficult, Patience, tact and 
understanding are required from all concerned. It is (he desire of Her Majesty's 
Government Fhai the transitional period should proceed without outside interference 
and should sec the orderly transfer of complete power to an elected Sudanese 
Government Her Majesty's Government will do nothing to retard that process. 
They wish Sudanimation to be expeditious and as orderly its possible. 

4. 5 believe that the British officials have rendered good service to the Sudan 
and that they will continue to do so so long as Their presence here is requested. I 
am proud of what my countrymen have achieved here, and 1 know that they still 
want to do their best for the Sudan, and would tike to co-operate loyally with the 
Sudanese authorities during the present difficult phase. 

5. Unfortunately, at the present time there appears to be lack of confidence 
between the Government and its officials, I hope that the Council of Ministers will 
take steps to remedy (his situation* The problem may well be not how to get rid 
of the British, but how to attract to further service in the Sudan those who may be 
needed, 

6. It has been British policy for many years that the Sudanese should have the 
right of self-determination. We intend to carry out that policy in good faith. We 
are proud of what has been done here during the past 60 years. The Sudanese are 
now freely to choose their own future, either to link the Sudan with Egypt in some 
form, or to have complete independence. Whatever that choice may be, T can 
assure my friends in the Sudan of my country’s friendship and support! 


JE 1017/60 (21 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr , Eden, (Received March 10) 

(No-340) Cairo, 

I Telegraphic! March 10, 1954 

In an interview given lo (he Egyptian News Agency on March % and 
reproduced in the Cairo Arabic Press of March IQ, Colonel Abdel Fallal) Hassan, 
Egyptian Deputy Minister for Sudan Affairs, replied lo the Minister of State’s 
comments on the Sudan situation. 
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2. The Colonel asked what Mr. Lloyd meant by saying that there were 
difficulties and problems in the way of democratic government in the Sudan, Did 
he refer to the difficulties which the Governor-General and his Counsellors were 
putting in the way of the constitutional Sudan Government, or Lo the activities of 
British officials, the seditious plot in the South some weeks ago, or to the events 
ol March I? Was the statement an introduction to a declaration by Britain that 
tEtc Sudan was not yet fit for self-determination and self-government? Was it a 
step towards the abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of February 12? 

3. Mie Colonel wished the whole world to know of the demands, threats and 
ultimatums served by the Governor-General on the Sudanese Cabinet. These were 

(ol That the appointment of one of the two Sudanese members of the 
Governor-General's Commission should not be submitted to the 
Sudanese Parliament for approval, although tiffs was required b> Article 
4 of the Anglo-Egypt!an Agreement. 

Cn That the Sudanese Government should prevent all responsible Egyptians 
From visiting (he Sudan during the transition period. (The Colonel 
commented that the Governor-General was an Egyptian official acting 
as an agent of both Governments. Had lie demanded the exclusion of 
both Egyptians and British it could have been argued that he was an 
official discharging his duty according to his lights. Was it the 
Egyptians who had created disorders in the southern parts of the Sudan 
or the riots in Khartoum of March I ?). 

if) That the Sudanese Government should refrain from accusing any of the 
British officials in connection with the disorders of March L Such a 
demand was unheard of. Speaking at the Egyptian Military Officers' 
Club in Cairo on March 9, General Neguib sEttd that the effects of recent 
occurrences in Egypt had been felt beyond the frontiers of the country 
and her enemies abroad had become active. The British had changed 
I heir policy in the Sudan from one of sweetness to harshness and amer 
The Governor-General of (he Sudan, who was in the sendee of Egypt, 
had warned the Sudanese Prime Minister not to permit responsible 
Egyptians to visit the Sudan without his permission. This should not 
grieve Egypt who know ihul (he Governor-General had seized the 
opportunity in the vain belief that Egypt was pre-occupied with internal 
disputes and had no time for (he supreme struggle. 

5- Following him. Major Salem said (hrat Egypt would support and help the 
S uda n G over n me n l, wh ich represe n ted t he gre at m a jo ri t y of S ud a nese, M oha m m ed 
Neguib would visit the Sudan and Salah Salem would visit the Sudan whether the 
Governor-General liked it or not. 


P IOI3/7G No. 14 

DETENTION OF BRITISH SERVICEMEN IN EGYPTIAN PRISONS 

Foreign Office 

(No. 57. Confidential) March 9, 1954 , 

Fourteen members of Her Majesty's Forces arc known to have been at some 
time detained in an Egyptian prison in Cairo. Of these, eight have been released, 
and the remaining \w wfth one possible exception ,:re believed to be still ttnc tt 
•detention in Cairo. Three of those who have beet) released claim to have been 
abducted b> the Egyptians, but we have only their own story, i()ne of these is 
I A C Rigdeu, whose disappearance in July 1953 led to a major incident between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Egyptian Government.) Of the remaining 
eleven detainees, seven are known to have deserted, hut the circumstances in which 
the other four disappeared are uncertain. 

2, Of the eight who have been released one was handed over by arrangement 
with the Egyptian authorities to the British military authorities on'board & ship 
in Port Said bound for Cyprus, The remaining seven were given forged passports 
and vent to various countries in Europe, whence they found their wav back to the 
United Kingdom. 

3. There are about ten other members of Her Majesty’s Forces who have 
disappeared in unknown circumstances and whose whereabouts are also unknown. 
Some of them may be in prison in Cairo. 
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4 F here tire a further Jour soldiers known lu have been abducted by Egyptian 
gangs during January, It is thought probable that liicy have been murdered by 
their captors. We cannot, however, be certain that none has been handed over 
to the Egyptian authorities and taken to prison in Cairo, 

5, Thus the position is that, since some of those members of Her Majesty's 
Forces who are known to have been held in Egyptian prisons are also known 
deserters, we cannot he certain that any so held were abducted. 

6, The reasons why the Egyptians detain these men arc as follows: — 

(g) to get intelligence from them; 

(j h) to use them for propaganda purposes (some have been asked to sign 
statements denouncing The Queen, the Prime Minister and Her 
Majesty's Government and to make recordings calling upon British 
troops in Egypt to return home); 

(<r) they say it is politically difficult for the Egyptian Government to add to 
the numbers of the ** Army of Occupation " by returning deserters. 
It was for this reason that arrangements were made to return one British 
soldier on a ship bound for Cyprus i'see paragraph 2 above). 

7, The detention of British servicemen by the Egyptian authorities in Cairo 
is of course entirely illegal, especially since the Egyptians have failed to notify 
Her Majesty's Consular officials that they were being held. 

8* Her Majesty's Ambassador made strong representations about this to the 
Egyptian Government on January .10, He had previously made separate protests 
on January 22 and 26 about the general slate of law and order in the Canal Zone. 
Although "there has been some improvement in the latter sphere, there has been 
no satisfactory Egyptian response to the protest about detention. 

9 r Publicity should be avoided as far as possible. The figures in para¬ 
graphs 1-4 above are not known to the Press and should not be revealed, tf the 
subject is raised, you may say that there is firm evidence that the Egyptian 
Government arc keeping small numbers of British servicemen (most, if not all. of 
whom arc probably deserters) in prison in Cairo; that this is entirely illegal: 
and that strong protests have been made to the Egyptians. You could also sav 
that the total number of men absent without leave m Egypt (about 20) h not large 
compared with other theatres te.g., Germany), 


JE 1199']7 No. 15 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
BELGIAN AMBASSADOR ON MARCH 9 . 1954 


Export of Belgian Arms to Egypt 

Mr. Eden to Mr Christopher Warner {Brussels) 


(No. 73. Secret J Foreign Office, 

Sir. March 9, 1954. 

When the Belgian Ambassador came to 
see me this afternoon, he mentioned the 
Belgian Government’s desire to authorise 
the export of a limited quantity of arms to 
Egypt, Tie had already left an aide* 
memoir? on this subject with the Depart¬ 
ment on March 5. The Marquis du Parc 
maintained that only spare parts were 
involved and mentioned that the French 
had recently supplied some ammunition to 
the Egyptians and had informed us that 
they were doing so. The present Belgian 
proposals were not substantially different. 


2 ,. 1 told the Ambassador that it would 
have been hard to choose a worse time for 
such art approach, but I promised to con¬ 
sider the position carefully in the light of 
his remarks and let him have a reply soon. 

3. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representative at Cairo* 
the Head of the United Kingdom Per¬ 
manent Delegation to the North Atlantic 
Council at Paris and the Head of the 
British Middle East Office at Fay id. 

f am* &e. 

ANTHONY EDEN, 
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No. 16 

RESUMPTION OF THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER BY 
GENERAL NEGUIB 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr * Eden. [Received March 10) 

Wo. 338) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) March 10 > 1954, 

After separate meetings of the CRX and civilian Ministers followed by a joint 
meeting on March 8. Major Salem announced the following Cabinet changes: - 

(m General Neguib resumes the office of Prime Minister and President of the 
IRC as well as the title l * l.cader of the Revolution."' 

I h) Lieutenant-Colonel Gama! Abdul Nasser reverts to the position of Deputy 
Prime Minister, 

If I The two Deputy Prime Ministers. Winy Commander Gamal Salem and 
Dr, Abdul Galil AI Emari return to their former Ministries of 
Communications and Finance respectively. 

till Dr. Gereitly becomes Minister of State for Economic Affairs. 

2. According to the communique* Colonel Nasser had stepped aside at his 
own wish lit order that the nation! should be left in no doubt that recent events had 
passed without leaving any shadow on the solidity and sanctity of the revolution 
leaders’ unity. According to Ai Akhbar the atmosphere at the joint Congress was 
” electric " until he did so. General Neguib, in a subsequent statement, said that 
this return to the previous arrangement had been decided upon as the easiest way 
to demonstrate the unimpaired unity of the leaders of the revolution, and proved 
to the world that they really meant what they said. 

3. Both General Neguib and the official communique reaffirmed the intention 
to go ahead with the decisions announced on March 5 regarding the restoration of 
parliamentary life and the establishment of the Constituent Assembly. 

4. In an editorial on l he return to const it ulional life* At A khhar drew attention 
to the statement that the C.R.Ci would continue to be the repository of sovereign 
power until the election of the new Parliament, and the decision that members of 
the C.R.C. might stand for election to the New Parliament if they resigned from 
the armed forces. The C.R.C, had already announced that its members would 
withdraw from the Cabinet after the ejection of I he Constituent Assembly and the 
paper saw some inconsistency in their candidacy for Parliament in such 
circumstances. 


JE 10114/15 No. 17 

SPEECH BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL ON OPENING THE SECOND 
SESSION OF THE FIRST SUDANESE PARLIAMENT 

Mr * Riches to Mr. Eden, [Received March 17) 


(No, 18, Confidential) Khartoum. 

Sir March 12. 1954^ 

[ have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of the speech delivered 
by the Governor-General when opening the second session of the first Sudanese 
Parliament on March 10. 

2. The speech is long and ill knit and it would be easy to decry it as 
representing a programme Tor completion in many years’ time rather than an 
outline of what it is proposed to do in this session of Parliament; as well as a recital 
in many instances of developments that were already in progress or envisaged under 
the preceding administration. It is more useful, however* to consider it either 
simply as a revelation of what is in (he minds of these hitherto repressed nationalists 
who arc now in power, of what they think has been wrong and should be remedied; 
or perhaps more usefully from the point of view of British interests, as an indication 
of how they propose to deal with their opponents the British and the lribespeople, 
including more particularly the Ansar. Of particular interest* therefore, are the 
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references to SudanRation, the strengthening of the police and armed forces, 
employment of non-Sudanese experts and attracting international technic a l 
assistance and foreign capital, 

3, in dealing with their opponents the main weapon of the Government will 
be the neutralisation of the British by the elimination of Britons from the 
administration, the police and the army, and by their more gradual replacement in 
technical posts. The statement that" those replaced before the expiration of (hetr 
term of service will receive fair treatment similar to that accorded in other countries 
with a similar problem” is, I think, relatively satisfactory, although it will not of 
course he regarded as such by the British officials concerned and especially in so 
far as no mention is made of compensation for those who wish to leave of their 
own volition before their due lime. Agricultural research and medicine are fields 
in which the need fos expatriate staff is recognised though in the former case steps 
arc to be taken so that the work can be carried out by Sudanese in a short lime. 
The concern expressed at the high proportion of the budget which is spent on st iff 
is understandable but suggests that the Government underestimate the difficulties 
which they may encounter in attracting foreigners to work lor them and may be 
surprised to learn what high salaries other organisations competing for the services 
of technicians away from their home countries have had to pay. 

4 r As regards the tribes people the reorganisation and expansion of the police 
and the Sudan Defence Force are evidently designed to provide the Government 
with an instrument with which, if necessary, it would have a better chance of holding 
down the Ansar by force* It would surprise me if the additional forces to be 
recruited were not riven some sort of political test before being accepted. The 
intention of the Government to review and clarify (he status and powers of tribal 
leaders and chiefs is sin echo of (he propaganda conducted by the unionists and the 
Egyptians last summer to the effect that tribal leaders were in the pockets of the 
British administrators and exercised undue political influence on their iribespeople 
Another blow to the Ansar leaders may be intended by the statement that the policy 
of the Government is to ' ensure the fair distribution of Sudan lands " as there has 
been much criticism in the past of alleged favouritism towards Ansar leaders in 
respect of the allocation of land for pump irrigation schemes, it is only Fair to 
add however that the Government also is to insist that the control of land in the 
Sudan shall he in the hands of Sudanese and this may be construed as an indirect 
warning to the Egyptian Middle East Plantations Company which is already active 
m attempting to obtain control of kind licensed to Sudanese. 

3. As part of their plan for assimilating the south the Government propose 
to give preferential treatment to education and this education will include the 
increasing use of Arabic and teaching of Arabic culture. The extension of the 
railway line into Darfur and perhaps thence to Wau and the extension ol the line 
from Roseires to MaUtkal, although envisaged for some time oust may both be 
pursued with some vigour, 

6, In the treatment of foreigners, apart from the remarks about the expatriate 
officials it Is proposed to * protect foreigners and their rights,” to reduce foreign 
trade controls to a minimum and to encourage the investment of foreign capital 
providing no strings arc attached. Nevertheless, immigration policy will " seek to 
protect the Sudanese in matters of employment and business " while the reform ol 
the taxation system nrtav well include the introduction oi income lax and other 
means of fleecing foreign merchants, 

7. As regards the suggestion that a team of foreign experts should be invited 
\o report on the finances and economy of the country it is believed that thi* refers 
t 0 a United Nations team rather than to an Egyptian one. Similarly the speech 
refers to the ” promising possibility of international technical assistance of the 


Sudan. t ... 

g The speech as ii stands contains little promise of actual legislation white 
the breadth and scope of the policy outlined should give the Opposition plenty of 
opportunity to attack the Government for lack of practical results. 1 he problem 
of Nile Waters is one matter which the Opposition may fino useful. It has m lad 
been grasped bv the Government courageously but probably unwisely because the 
prospects of a real nareemem with Egypt ind a fair sharing of the Nile Waters seem 
m be remote If Egypt hopes to control the future Sudan Government die might 
be willing to consider some superficially generous concession, but if she has any 
doubts on this score she cannot afford lo Set anything go in such a vital mattci. 
Although they have grasped this nettle (he Government have omitted any mention 
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ol two other matters which arc gills to a critical Opposition in the present temper 
of the Sudanese, namely, the questions oi' a separate Sudanese currency ana a 
Sudanese Hag. 

9, Finally, I would draw attention Lo the absence in the speech oi fulsome 
references lo Egypt, Indeed, the only reference at all is that the experience of 
Egypt may be drawn on in the reorganisation ol (he police. Responsibility for 
this relatively satisfactory situation docs not rest with the Government, for in 
connection with the reference to the offer of military equipment their original 
intention had been to refer with gratitude specifically to Egypt's gift to the S.D.F. 
but this was changed at the instance of the Govemar-Geneiill's office. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Cairo and to the Head of the British Middle East Office at i ayid. 

1 have, &e. 

D. M, H. RICHES, 


JE 1017/73 No. IS 

EFFECT ON THE SUDANESE POLITICAL SITUATION CAUSED BV 
THE DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST GENERAL N EG DIB 

Mr, Riches to Mr. Eden. {Received March 17) 


Office of the United Kingdom 

Trade Commisshner, 

INq* 19. Confidential I Khartoum, 

Sir, March 12, i954. 

With reference to my despatch No, 14 of 
Lehman 26, 1 have the honour briefly to 
assess the immediate effects of the blood¬ 
shed and tension of the past fortnight on 
die poll heal situation in the Sudan. 

2. The return to power of General 
:xeguib and his visit to the Sudan ted to 
demonstrations by Ansar tribesmen con¬ 
trolled by Saved Abdul Rahman cl Mahdi 
and iris henchmen against Egyptian inter¬ 
ference and the subservience to Egypt of 
the present Sudanese Government. I hese 
demonstrations turned to violence between 
the Ansar and the predominantly Khatmi 
police and many were killed and injured on 
both sides* together with a number of by- 
slanders, A state of emergency in Khar¬ 
toum province was declared* and the 
Government took effective action lo main¬ 
tain order. This action, included a number 
of arrests by the police under lheir emer¬ 
gency powers which the political and other 
friends of those arrested state were effected 
with ijute evidence and much force. 

3. These events and the circumstances in 
which they occurred, have resulted in a 
sharpening of the sectarian and political 
differences between Sudanese, a fall in 
Egyptian prestige, a renewal of suspicion of 
British motives and Intentions and a general 
atmosphere of unease and even fear, 

4. During the brief period of Neguib's 
absence from power the Prime Minister 


and his colleagues and the pro-Egyptians 
generally were manifestly unhappy; the 
National Unionist Party despatched a 
mission to Cairo to urge the General 
restoration: and even the pro-unity press 
printed plainly and impolitely what they 
thought of the rest oJ the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. The restoration of Neguib restored 
his personal prestige (though this was again 
shaken by his meek and hurried return to 
Cairo); but any prestige the other members 
of the **' Council of the Revolution " 
enjoyed in the Sudan is shattered. In 
particular Salah Salem was pointedly 
ignored when he arrived in Neguib*S com¬ 
pany on March 1, and is now something of 
a liability to Eg) pi in the Sudan, We 
should not, however* delude ourselves into 
thinking that this will necessarily be a last¬ 
ing state of affairs: Egyptians are brazen, 
while the Sudanese have short memories in 
xornc matters and like a little flamboyance 
from time to time. 

5, Suspicions of British intentions have 
been fanned by Egyptian propaganda to the 
effect that ws were involved in organising 
the riots, and barely veiled insinuations: by 
the Government of sabotage by British 
officials, by Mr, Sclwyn Lloyd's continued 
stay in Khartoum (be was reported lo be 
organising the transport of 12,000 British 
troops from the Canal Zone), and by bitter 
talk by British officials and especially their 
wives inflamed and perhaps frightened by 
the tragic death of Colonel McGuigam 
The decision to bring into Khartoum the 
wives and children of British officials 
stationed in Ansar areas and to encourage 
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others to advance the time of their leaves, 
and the typically irresponsible reporting 
of lire correspondent of The Daily 
Telegraph have also had their elitet. 
Measures, where possible, have been taken 
to counteract these impressions, and the 
Governor-General has taken effective 
action to induce the Cabinet to refrain from 
attacking Rriiish officials openly or by 
implication; but the fact remains that in 
the eyes of the northern Sudanese generally 
Britain is still responsible for anything that 
goes wrong. 

6. The Ununa Parly and the Ansar t while 
frightened at the repressive steps, including 
arrests, which have been taken against them 
and which they fear may continue, are ail 
the same quietly satisfied, They have lifted 
one little corner of the curtain and after 
one frightened look British, Egyptians, 
KJiatmiya and Ashigga alike have misled 
about in encouraging confusion. They have 
been consulted by the Governor-General 
ever the retention of a nominee of (heir's 
on his commission and they believe that 
there is a useful crisis boiling between His 
Excellency and the Cabinet 

7. Quite apart from the political tension 
in the country as a whole, which they have 
shown no signs of being able to control, 
the Government have their own internal 
troubles. Egypt has proved an unreliable 
patron, Britain has still many opportunities 
of indulging in her imperialist schemes, 
within the N.U.P., there are disputes 
between Khatmiya and Ashigga and 
between Ashigga with ministerial portfolios 


and those without. fihey have been taken 
to task by the Governor-Genera! for what 
amounts to irresponsibility and the pub¬ 
licity, which they seem to have encouraged 
about their differences with His Excellency 
has made it difficult for them to take 
the steps necessary to preserve stable 
government. 

8. I cannot prophesy how these various 
elements in the balance of forces will affect 
the development of the situation. If, as is to 
be hoped, all difficulties are solved by peace¬ 
ful compromise and the present Govern¬ 
ment continues rn power, one obvious 
danger is the disappointment of the Ansar. 
For then they will have to resist the tempta¬ 
tion to raise the corner of the curtain again 
—perhaps a little more this time and 
perhaps in the provinces rather than in 
Khartoum. For the moment it seems clear 
that British policy should continue to be 
directed towards the discouragement of 
violence and the encouragement of strong 
reasoned and sustained opposition to the 
present Government by constitutional 
means. At the same time the Loyal co¬ 
operation of British officials with the 
present Government must continue, and we 
should strive to improve our position 
relatively to Egypt by co-operating fully in 
a policy of rapid but orderly Sudanisation. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Cairo and to 
the Head of the British Middle East Office 
at Fay id, 

I have, &c, 

D, M, H. RICHES. 


P L 013 7 8 G No. 19 

COMMENTS ON THE VICTORY OF THE NATIONAL UNIONIST PARTY 
(N.LUPJ IN THE SUDANESE ELECTIONS 

Foreign Office , 

(No. 64, Intel, Confident ini) March 12, 1954. 

Egyptian money and propaganda played a large part in the electoral victory of 
the National Unionist Party (N.U.P.) but the chief reason for its success was (he 
decision of the Khatmia religious sect to suppori it. The Khatmia is interested 
in depriving its sectarian opponents (the Ansar) of power, rather than in union with 
Egypt, Thus the victorious party consists of a hard core of pro-Egyptians (the 
Asiugga) and a body of opinion which wants independence without Ansar 
domination (the independent Khalmia). 

2. Egyptian pressure has been unremitting since the elections. It has 
principally taken the form of malicious propaganda accusing British administrators 
of disloyalty to the new Government and of intentions of fomenting disorders. 

3. Her Majesty’s Government have on several occasions protested about 
this to the Egyptian Government, and also about a long propaganda lour by the 
Egyptian Ministers of Propaganda and War in January "and February. 
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4. Relations between British administrators and the Sudanese Government, 
which took office on January 9. have been difficult on account of the latter's 
suspicious state of mind and its tendency to echo Egyptian charges of disloyalty 
against their British officials. 

5. The new Ministers have also embittered the pro-independence Opposition 
by willingness to permit Egyptian intervention, and by appearing to use their 
purition of authority during the period preparatory to self-deterniination so as to 
influence the final issue. According to the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the 
Sudan the purpose of die transitional period it to provide a “ free and neutral 
atmosphere for self-determination/* 

6. The resentment of the Opposition came L o a head oil March E the dale 
arranged for a ceremonial reopening of Parliament, to which foreign 
representatives had been invited. Excitement had been increased by the deposition 
and restoration of General Neguib during the preceding few days. The N.U.P. had 
ttiade it dear during the period of Ncguib's absence from office that they regarded 
him as the architect of Egypto-Sudanese collaboration and objected to his removal. 
Neguib had originally planned to attend the opening ceremony, and when 
immediately after his’restoration he flew to Khartoum, the N,IU J , intended to 
milke it the occasion for a large-scale pro-Egyptian demonstration. 

7. The Ansar, who arc relatively weak in Khartoum, had brought in tribal 
supporters from country areas to demonstrate against Neguib. Their intentions 
appear to have been peaceful, but they clashed with the police. In the resulting 
riot more than thirty persons were killed and more than a hundred injured. A 
State of Emergency was declared and the opening of Parliament postponed until 
March 10. 

8. All has remained quiet since. March 10 passed without incident and the 
State of Emergency has been ended. Nevertheless the situation remains potentially 
dangerous. The immediate danger which seems to have been averted for the lime 
being, is that the Government will try to arrest leaders of the Umma (Independence) 
Party for complicity in the riots. The Ansar, whose mood is by no means subdued, 
would in that event almost certainly start fresh disturbances which might affect 
the provinces, 

9. The Governor-General has found it necessary to speak strongly to the 
Government on three subjects which in his view may lead to a breakdown of law 
and order: —■ 

(if The known intention of the N.U.P, to use their parliamentary majority 
to secure the replacement of the Ansar member of the Governor- 
General's Advisory Commission by a second N.U.P. supporter. (Fhcy 
probably have legal power to do this, but it would be regarded as an 
act of provocation by the Ansar who have threatened to boycott the 
Constitution if it happens. At present the Commission consists oE one 
Briton * erne Egyptian, and one Sudanese from each of the two main 
groups, under a Pakistani Chairman. The plan of NAJ.P. would give 
the two N.LLP. members and I heir Egyptian colleague a permanent 
majority on the Commission. The Prime Minister has refused to give 
any assurances, but has promised not to raise the issue foi a month.) 

fiit Egyptian intervention. (The Prime Minister has refused to give any 
definite assurance about this also but the Governor-General regards 
his reply as “ not unsatisfactory.*' It is believed that he wilt at least for 
the time being discourage visits by prominent Egyptians and other 
forms of flagrant Egyptian intervention.) 

(iii) Attacks on, and refusal’ to co-operate with. British officials. (Obviously 
any improvement can only be judged by experience.) 

10. Egyptian propaganda wrongly accused the Governor-General of 
exceeding his authority in 'taking this action, and is trying hard to induce a crisis 
between him and the Sudanese Government. If it succeeds* or if there is a further 
deterioration in the situation, the Governor-General might in the last resort have 
!c use his powers under the Self-Government Statute (Article 102> to suspend 
the Constitution. 

I I. Twelve months of ihe Anglo-Egyptian Agreement has shown a continuing 
Egyptian intention to ensure by ail means that the Sudanese opt for union with 
Egypt. Its success has been less than appears on the surface A year ago, the 
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Egyptians had the goodwill of all Sudanese political parlies. Today; the Umma 
(AnsarJ party is fanatically opposed to them and has shown readiness to use 
violence to prevent union. On ihe other side, the N.U.P,, nominally in favour 
of union, is of doubtful allegiance, and probably realises by now that it cannot 
hold together or stay in office except by abandoning the policy of close association 
with Egypt. 

12. The foregoing is for your own own background information only. 


JE 1015/12 No. 20 

REPORT QN DEVELOPMENTS LEADING TO THE RESIGNATION OF 
GENERAL NEGUIB AND TO HIS SUBSEQUENT REINSTATEMENT 

Sir Ralph Stevetvion to Mr , Ettfit. < Ret. cited March 15} 

(No. 68, Confidential) Cairn. 

Sir, March 15, 1954. 

I have the honour to submit in amplification of my telegraphic reports the 
fallowing more detailed account of the developments of the past fortnight, the 
highlights of which were the resignation of General Neguib from ail hi* 
appointments and his subsequent reinstatement. 

2. The actual sequence of events, which are summarised in the enclosure in 
this despatch, is now fairly dearly established The underlying reasons, however, 
continue to be obscure. The General's own version of the events which led to his 
resignation is not known and only limited information, apart from that From the 
Council of the Revolutionary Command sources, is available regarding the action 
of th l Cavalry officers which was largely responsible For his reinstatement. In 
these circumstances any assessment of the eventual outcome and of future 
developments must necessarily be extremely tentative. 

3. Since his appointment as Prime Minister on the 7th of September. 1952. 
General Neguib's position has been an anomalous one. With virtually no more 
power than that of any other member of the C.R.C, (except for his casting vole) 
he was in fact Prime Minister in n me only. As long as things went reasonably 
well, the role, though unenviable, was at least tolerable. With the mounting 
unpopularity of the regime and its virtual isolation following the dissolution of the 
Ivins Loth Brotherhood m Lmuar;, the difficulty of the General's position increased. 
For some considerable time people seeking redress tended to turn to him, and 
there seems little doubt (hut the hopes of at least a section of the Opposition, 
particularly vested interests, came to be focussed on him. At the same lime, he 
was prompted and encouraged to assert his authority and to try and restrain the 
alleged irresponsibility of the young officers who were his colleagues in the C.R.C. 
Sulim tin Hafez, the Legal Counsellor to the President of the Republic, almost 
certainly played some pari in persuading the General to take this course and at 
cne point during the crisis he offered his resignation. Doubtless similar advice was 
given by many others whose identity will in due course become known. 

4. The General was encouraged to take the initiative^ there is little doubt 
that it was he who forced Ihe issue by events iri Syria and more especially in the 
Sudan. The ditficiihL* of Brigadier Sbisliakli had the effect of lowering the morale 
of the C.R.C. and of raising that of the opposition. The formal inauguration of 
the Sudanese Parliament, which the General was invited to attend, furnished him 
with 3 propitious opportunity, or so it seemed, of forcing the hand of the C.R.C. 
N eg nib's personal popularity is perhaps Egypt's strongest asset in the Sudan and 
it seamed reasonable that the C.R.C. would not dare to throw Ei away by accepting 
Ins resignation. Neguib and his friends, however, miscalculated and the resignation 
was accepted. 

5. As it turned out, Colonel Nasser and the C.R.C. also made a serious 
miscalculation. Their confidence that, as long as the Armed Forces remained 
loyal to them, they would be able lo maintain their control of the country, was 
possibly justified. The bewildered disapproval which followed Neguib's eclipse 
was widespread but not a single civilian raised a finger on his behalf. But the 
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C.R.C. Failed to gauge accurately the temper of the Armed Forces, particularly 
of die Armoured Regiments of the Cavalry. Although there were some 25 Cavalry 
officers among the 250 Free Officers who approved the C.R.CYs unanimous 
decision to accept Neguib’s resignation, and although two members of the C.R.C ., 
Lieu ten ant-Colonel Snafei and Major K hated Mchiedtiin, are themselves Cavalry 
officers (the former actually commands the Corps), the Intelligence and Liaison 
arrangements in this Unit broke down. Whether Lieutenant Colonel Shafd and 
Major Mohieddln Jailed to carry with them the rank and file of their brother 
officers or omitted to make the attempt Is not certain. The failure of Colonel 
Nassefs subsequent intervention in person suggests that the attempt was made 
but that the opposition was too strong. Lieutenant-Colonel Shnfes, who is the 
Liberation Rally Chiet for Lower Egypt and consequently frequently away from 
the Corps, Is believed to have lost touch with his brother officers, and perhaps too 
much reliance was placed on Major KhaSed Mohieddin, who frequently Found 
himself in a minority of one in (he Council, After Colonel Nasser’s failure, it is 
known that Major Khaled Mohteddin took the part of the dissidents, with whose 
ant ban l h oritariau views he undoubtedly had much sympathy Mis advanced 
Socialist beliefs are well known, and the accusation of Left-wing sympathies 
subsequently levelled against the dissident officers iruty thus have had some 
foundation. 

6. Other sections of the Armed Forces, in particular the Artillery (which 
after Colonel MehanmTs disaffection was held to be suspect) and also the Police, 
do not appear to have taken any sides in the brief episode of military disaffection, 
or at least remained, for whatever reason, under Lhe control of the Free Officers, 
and the latter were able to surround the Cavalry Mess after the meeting of the 26th 
of February and to detain the ringleaders. Similarly the Security Forces under 
(he control of the Ministry of the Interior had little difficulty in controlling the 
popular demonstration on the 28lh of February and in dealing with the disruptive 
elements which sought to exploit it Nevertheless, signs were not lacking that the 
confidence of the rank and file of the Army officers had been shaken. Squadron 
Leader Hassan Ibrahim ran into difficulties when he visited units tu Alexandria, 
and a secret ballot Is reported to have showed that Army officers tended to favour 
a return to civilian government. The Frontier Guards Corps, which includes a 
large number of Sudanese had, as might be expected, much sy mpathy for General 
Neguib. 

7. The reinstatement of the General was obviously a bitter pill For Colonel 
Nasser ami the C.R.C. in swallow. That they did so. thereby avoiding bloodshed 
in the Army, is to their credit, particularly as an operation against the Cavalry 
officers on the night of (he 26th 27th of February would probably nm have been 
a difficult one. It might be thought that Colonel Nasser bad lost his nerve. His 
past record suggests, however, that he does not lack courage. His convictions are 
strongly held and one of them appears lo be that a split in the Army should be 
avoided at all costs, It is true that both side.s made concessions. On the 27th of 
February General Neguib accepted what he had previously refused, r.e., the 
separation of ihe offices of President and Prime Minister, and Colonel Nasser 
agreed to the General's reinstatement as President and lo accelerate a return to 
constitutional life. On the Nth of March, General Neguib and Colonel Nasser 
appear at least to have agreed to avoid a definite break on the question of powers, 
the former returning to the Premiership and the Chairmanship of the C.R.C. hut 
apparently nut insisting on his other demands, particularly the right of veto over 
the C.R.C. Some measure of personal reconciliation also seems to have been 
effected. Nevertheless, in appearance, it was Colonel Nasser whs retreated all 
along the line and the net result is that events have proved thal Lite C.R.C. cannot 
get along without General Neguih. 

N. Whether the converse is also true remains to be seen. If, as their 
supporters confidently claim, the Army is behind the C.R.C.. the General may be 
forced lo come to terms with Colonel Nasser, If he does, he will certainly lose 
some of his popularity. In fad there .ire already reports that his acceptance of a 
reconciliation with the C.R.C. as a whole, without any distinction of persons, is 
regarded as a serious weakness which has impaired his authority, Neguib may, 
^>n the other hand, continue what appear to be his nibbling tactics and, having 
received satisfaction over his official position, again raise the question of his powers 
4l * si matter of principle. Alternatively, the issue may have to be faced in a 
practical form by. For example, the resignation or dismissal of a Cabinet Minister, 
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The outcome may wei! depend on the persistence of those who, for genuine or 
ulterior motives, are pushing General Neguib, on the success or failure of any 
attempt by Colonel Nasser to wean him away from his present allies, and more 
generally on the development of feeling in the country and particularly in the 
Armed Forces. The decision to establish » Constituent Assembly may possibly 
prove to be a safety valve sufficient to avoid an explosion in the near future. In 
the longer term, opposition to the C.R.C will either have to be crushed as in the 
past or placated by the restoration in some form of parliamentary life. Colonel 
Nuser's real intentions in this respect remain to be seen. 

9. It was one of the contradictions of the military regime that, though forced 
by events to assume dictatorial power, most of the members of the CR.C including 
Colonel Nasser firmly believe in parliamentary democracy., Though a year and 
half an power convinced them of the disadvantages of full democracy in a country 
in Egypt's present stage of development, they may well go through with their 
proposals for a return to constitutional life. On the other hand, much can happen 
before the 23rd of July the date upon which the Constituent Assembly is due to 
meet. The CR.C, in spile of the sometimes equivocal attitude of Major Khaled 
Mohieddin and the support which he received in varying degrees from two or three 
of his colleagues, has hitherto shown itself to be surprisingly united. The Free 
Officers have proved themselves during the last crisis to be both well-organised 
and determined, and it is reliably reported that they continue to be so. The group 
of officers who arc hostile to the C.R.C, and whom General Neeuib or at least 
his supporters hope to consolidate, are probably less well organised and (he active 
members of this group may well prove lo be less numerous than the Free Officers, 
The vast majority of the officers, though personally loyal to Neguib and disliking 
and jealous of the C.R.C, can reasonably be supposed to be sitting on the fence, 
They probably t however, look to him for protection against the free officers' 
group and as a curb on favouritism in matters of promotion and appointments. 
As regards General Neguib himself, he was (he figurehead of the Revolution and 
it may be that he is now being similarly used by opposition forces. The strain on 
him. both physical and menial, has been very severe during the last 18 months or 
so, and he is reported to he showing signs of deierioralion in both respects, 
Although he is generally Irked and respected, it was probably as much the 
unpopularity of the C.R.C. as his own popularity that was mainly responsible for 
his reinstatement. It is not inconceivable, therefore* (hat the present plan for a 
return to constitutional life will, like its predecessors, be modified or postponed, 
if not scrapped, The present policy of Colonel Nasser and his colleagues seems 
lo be one of gaining time. 

10. Confidence in the regime has been ruddy shaken both in Egypt and 
abroad and il will take a long time to restore it. Fortunately there are indications 
that the C.R.f realise this and in particular the need to avoid provocation both 
in speeches and in action in the Canal Zone. Some comfort may also be derived 
from the fact that developments so fur offer some hope of an eventual transition 
to an alternative form of government without that period of chaos and disorder 
which most people feared. Whether such an alternative w ilt be bolter eh her for 
Egypt or for (he West h doubtful, and it may be to (he advantage of all concerned 
if the C.R.C. do not. or are not forced, to relax their grip too completely or too 
soon. This is the view of many foreign residents who appreciate the efforts made 
by the present regime to maintain public security, and also of those Egyptians who 
ure interested in the enjoyment of their property rather than in the opportunities 
of political advancement. Fears of the Moslem Brotherhood have been revived, 
particularly among the Copts. Some of the Coptic Sundowners, in spite of the fuel 
that the hand of the regime weighed heavily on [hem. hope that some compromise 
may yet be found which will maintain the authority of the C.R.C. but at (he same 
lime provide some cheek on its impetuosity, 

11. Iam sending copies of this despatch to the Head of the British Middle 
East Office and to Him Majesty\ Representatives at Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Amman. Jcdda. Tel Aviv, Tripoli, Washington, Paris and Ankara 

I have, &c, 

RALPH SKRINF STEVENSON. 
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Enclosure 

Resignation and Reinstatement of General Neguib 
Summary oI Events 
25th of February Itth of March, 1954 

At 4 a m on the 25th of February a communique was issued by the Council 
lor the Revolutionary Command announcing the resignation of General Neguib 
from the Presidency* ihe Premiership and the Chairmanship of the C.R.C. and the 
appoint incut of Colonel Nasser lo the two last-mentioned posts, the Presidency 
being left vacant until constitutional life was resumed. General Neguib had, it 
was staled, sought powers, in particular those of appointing and dismissing Cabinet 
Ministers and officers in the Armed Forces, which the Council was precluded, by 
its internal regulations, from according. He hud confronted [he Council with his 
resignation. Ihe Free Officers, the Council's supporters in the Armed Forces, 
had been consulted and had left the Council no alternative but to accept the 
Gene feiTs resignsi to n. 

2. Though causing bewilderment and concern, the news was received quietly 
by the general public. There were similarly no immediate signs of disapproval 
within the Army. On the afternoon and evening of the 26th of February, however* 
sonic 40 Cavalry officers (belonging mainly to (he two Armoured Car Regiments) 
held a meeting' at their barracks on the outskirts of Cairo and pro-Ncguib 
sentiments were voiced. An attempt by Colonel Nasser, who personally went to 
ihe meeting to win over the officers, failed and according to a communique issued 
on the 1st of March by an official spokesman (Colonel Nasser's Military Secretary* 
Major Amin Shaken some K “Communist " officers had sought to exploit General 
NeguSb's popularity for their own purposes. Colonel Nasser had immediately 
offered Lo invite General Neguib to return and to cede [he Premiership 10 Major 
Khaled Mohieddin, himself a Cavalry officer and member of the C.R.C. This 
course of action was subsequently approved by the CRT. which delegated Major 
Khated Mohieddin to approach General Neguib. The latter accepted but it later 
transpired that the appointment of Major K haled Mohieddin as Prime Minister 
Was unacceptable U> the Cavalry officers. At this point a large number of Free 
Officers (including those of the Tank Regiments of the Cavalry), who had joined 
in the discussions"of the C.R.C., took mutters Into their own hands tn she early 
hours of the 27th of February they scaled off the Cavalry barracks with tanks and 
artillery and brought General Neguib from his house to the Artillery Barracks, 
Colonel Nasser claims (hat he promptly ordered that General Neguib shpujd be 
taken hack to his house and that he thereby possibly saved his life. Firm handling 
by General Amer, the Commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces, was largely 
responsible for the fact that there was no bloodshed in the Cavalry Barracks, the 
ringleaders were brought before him but were no' detained and the forces encircling 
their barracks were gradually withdrawn. In the course of the morning the 
Sudanese Prime Minister telephoned to Major Salem regarding unfavourable 
reaction in the Sudan and informed him that a delegation was on its way by air 
lo Cairo. Emissaries were sent by the CRT. to General Neguib with a proposal 
that the General should be re-appointed President and that Colonel Nasser should 
be Prime Minister. The proposal was accepted and the news announced at 
6’ 30 p nt. It is not clear whether the vital question of the President’s powers 
v/.v-jj -vis the C.R.C. was settled. According to General Neguib, he was offered a 
free hand in making appointments even that of Prime Minister but declined it. 
as fie was prepared for members of the C.R.C. to keep their posts. Colonel 
Nasser’s supporters on (he other hand claim that the offer of the Presidency 
involved no additional powers. In all probability the question whs left undecided. 
There seems no doubt, however, that there was some general understanding about 
an early return to constitutional life though it seems that even the General was at 
■his stage only thinking in terms of a nominated body. 

3. This development was received with general relief and on the following 
day a large crowd gathered in the Republican Square to acclaim the General. The 
crowd appeared good-humoured and only limited security measures seem to have 
been taken, General Neguib who, in a speech* described the happenings of the 
Past few days as a “ family quarrel ” and a “ summer stormwhich had happily 
Passed, announced that a Constituent Assembly would be established and mat. 
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pending hs approval of a new Constitution and the holding of elections, it would 
exercise the functions of Parliament. Moslem Brotherhood supporters, however, 
indulged in anli-C.R.C slogans and Abdel Kader Audah, a former Depul)' 
Supreme Guide of the dissolved Brotherhood, delivered &n oration. Students from 
Cairo University, including members of the Brotherhood and Communist 
sympathisers, who attempted to reach the Republican Square, clashed with the 
Police and in it sharp encounter which followed firearms were used and there were 
a number of casualties. Some 250 members of the urUFregime Untied From which 
.trouped together Communists, Socialists. Wafdists and members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, were arrested and the universities were closed for a week, 

4. General Neguib and Major Salem left for Khartoum on the 1st of March 
for ilte opening of the Sudanese Parliament but were obliged to cut short (heir visit 
by the disorders which occurred in Khartoum on the same day. They returned 
to Cairo early on the 3rd of March, 

5. On the 4th of March the C.R.C decided to take immediate steps for the 
election by direct poll of a Constituent Assembly to meet on the 23rd. of July, 
and following consultations on the next day with General Neeuib* Ati Maher 
i President of a he Constitution Drafting Committee), Abdel Razzak Sanhouri 
(President of the State Council) and former Prime Minister Neguib A1 Hilali, the 
decision was announced by Colonel Nassef early on the 6th of March. Colonel 
Nasser stated at the same time that Press censorship, except on defence matters 
would be immediately abolished, that the C.RC would continue to exercise 
sovereignty until the election of a new Parliament and that the question of the 
respective powers of the President, Hie C.R.C and the Cabinet was under study. 
At a Press conference later the same day General Neguib gave the programme his 
blessing but was at pains to cmpha.si.se ihat he had consistent!) been in favour of 
a return to constitutional life. Colonel Nasser, who was not present at the 
General's conference, told journalists that the C.R.C. had for several months been 
studying steps towards parliamentary government and that they had been in touch 
with political leaders. 

6. On the 7th of March the appointment of Colonel Nasser as Military 
Governor (a post held by General Neguib when he was Prime Minister) was 
announced. 

7. On the following day meetings of the C.R.C. and Joint Congress were 
held to decide The relative powers of the President of the Republic and the C.R.C 
and at a late hour it was announced that Colonel Nasser had relinquished* and 
General Neguib had been re-appointed to both the Premiership and the 
Chairmanship of the C.R.C General Neguib had previously submitted his 
demands in writing and these included ihe fight to attend and preside at meetings 
of the t R.C, and Cabinet, to appoint and dismiss Ministers and officers in the 
Armed Forces and finally the right of veto over the decisions of the C.R.C On 
being re-appointed Prime Minister and Chairman of the C.R.C, General Neguib 
is reported as not having in is ted on his other demands. He docs not, however, 
appear to have gone back on them explicitly and it can only be assumed that the 
issue was shelved, 

S. On (he 9th of March, General Neguib and members of the C.R.C 

nded a banquet at the Officers' Club in Cairo. Some 1,500 officers, about a 
third of the total officer Strength of the Egyptian Armed Forces, were present and 
a warm reception was accorded both to General Neguib and Colonel Nasser and 
members of the C.R.C, On the following day, General Neguib called on Colonel 
Nasser (who had been ordered by his doctor to take a few days rest). Some 
measure of personal reconciliation appears to have been effected and it is believed 
that General Neguib agreed to be President of the Republican Socialist Party which 
would be formed to carry on the work of the Army Movement, On the IIth of 
March. Major Salem was the guest of ihe Cavalry officers and the Intention to 
form the new party was announced. 
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P 1013/SG No, 21 

POLITICAL CRISIS IN EGYPT 

Foreign Office. 

(No. "0, Intel. Confidential) March 22 t J954. 

On February 24 an emergency meeting of the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command (C.R.C.) was called and at 4 a.ni on February 25 a communique was 
issued announcing the resignation of General Neguib from ihe Presidency oi the 
Republic and of the Council of Ministers as a result of a dispute ot more than 
a year's standing between him and members of the C.R.C. concerning his individual 
powers. According to the communique he had demanded both the right to veto 
a unanimous decision of the C.R.C. and the power to appoint and dismiss 
Ministers. He had presented his resignation on February 21, and (he Council 
had deckled to accept it. Lieut.-Colonel Gam at Abdd Nasser was appointed 
Prime Minister in his place. The Office of Chief of State was left vacant The 
C.R.C. would continue to exercise alt its present powers until the imperialists had 
been driven from Egyptian soil, 

2, the announcement was received quietly in Cairo, and February 25 and 
the morning of February 26 passed without incident. But after a stormy meeting 
between Colonel Nasser and certain officers of the Cavalry, who had met to protest 
at the General's removal. Neguib was invited to return as President, with Nasser 
remaining as Prime Minister, and agreement on this was announced on the evening 
of February 27, At one stage during the night of February 36, supporters os 
the C.R.C surrounded the Cavalry Barracks with artillery, and also brought 
General Neguib from his house to the Artillery Barracks with the intention ol 
removing him from Cairo or even, according to some reports, of liquidating him 
altogether. Colonel Nasser, however, claims to have ordered that the General 
should be returned immediately to his house. The final agreement was no doubt 
accelerated by the vigorous support for Neguib from the Sudan and by reports of a 
country-wide feeling in his favour in Egypt 

3. The public reaction was one of relief and satisfaction. On the morning of 
February 2K the General spoke to cheerful crowds assembled in the Republican 
Square to acclaim him, playing down the events of the past three days, and 
promising the speedy establishment of a Constituent Assembly to prepare for a 
return to constitutional life. The Moslem Brotherhood shouted antii-CR C 
slogans and the Deputy Supreme Guide delivered a speech in favour of Neguib 
and with strong implications against the C.R.C,, but was called to order by Ihe 
General. 

4. Meanwhile University students with Moslem Brotherhood and probably 
Communist sympathisers amongst them clashed with the police on their way to 
the Square, and some casualties resulted. This permitted ihe C.R.C, to denounce 
a “ United Frontconspiracy of Communists., Socialists. Wafdists and Moslem 
Brotherhood, and to proceed to a round-up of elements hostile to themselves or 
threatening public order. Some 250 persons were arrested, and ihe Universities 
were dosed for a week (later extended to a fortnight!. During General Neguib> 
absence in the Sudan from March 1 to 3. there were also signs that the C.R.C. 
intended to proceed severely against ihe dissident cavalry officers; but after his 
return this was officially denied, 

5, On March 6. after consultations with General Neguib and prominent 
former political leaders, Coloner Nasser announced that a Constituent Assembly 
elected !>\ direct poll would meet on July 23. Meanwhile Press censorship (except 
on defence matters) would be abolished at once, and so would martial law' before 
the holding or the elections. The C.R.C. would exercise sovereignty until the 
election of a new Parliament. Later the same day General Neguib emphasised 
his own consistent devotion to the principle of a return to constitutional life, w hile 
Colonel Nasser asserted on behalf of the C.R.C. that they hud for months been 
studying the necessary steps to achieve such a return. On March 7 Major Salem 
gave further details of the measures now proposed, amongst them that members 
of the C.R.C. would withdraw from the executive upon the Creation of ihe 
Constituent Assembly* and would thereafter engage in politics hs civilians, if at all. 
On March S releases began of army officers sentenced for participating in the 
former plots against the regime* Some civilians wore also released* 
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6, On March 9, after a further series of civil and military consultations, the 
Joint Congress of C H C, and Cabinet assembled to consider the question of the 
respective powers of President, Prime Minister, CR.C. and Cabinet, ft was 
subsequently announced that Colonel Nasser would revert to the office of Deputy 
Prime Minister, and that General Neguih would resume all the offices held by 
Sum prior to his resignation of February 25. This proof of unity was celebrated 
at a banquet given by the Commandcrs-in-Chief to some 1,500 officers at the 
Officers’ Club on the evening of March 9. However, the fundamental issue of 
the definition of the authority of the various components of the Government still 
appears undecided, and the differences between General Neguib and the C.R.C. 
have probably not been solved. 

Defence Negotiations 

7. There has been no change in the position since the informal talks with 
the Egyptian Government were suspended last December (see mv Intel No. 223 
of 19531 


JE 1016/12 No, 22 

REVIEW OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE MOSLEM BROTHERHOOD FROM 
JULY 23. 1952 TO JANUARY 12, 1954 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr . Eden* {Received March 2 * 2 3 4 * * 7 ) 

(No. 74, Secret* Cairo , 

Sir, March 24, 1954 , 

l have (he honour to transmit herewith a review of the activities of the Moslem 
Brotherhood from the 23rd of July, 1952. when the Army seized power, to the 
12th of January, 1954. the date of the Brotherhood's dissolution. On the latter 
occasion the Council for the Revolutionary Command published a lengthy 
communique on the subject of relations between the Army and the Brotherhood. 
Although this communique, a copy of which was sent to you under cover of my 
printed despatch No, 13 of the 15th of January, contains much interesting 
information, it docs not give either a full or even a very accurate picture. This js 
perhaps inevitable in a document which is both an indictment of the Brotherhood 
and an apologia by the Army regime and which covers nearly eighteen months of 
Egyptian history at a particularly eventful period 

2. The enclosed review draws on, published material, on accounts by my 
Oriental Counsellor of his personal contacts with the Supreme Guide, with other 
members of the Brotherhood and also with members of the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command particularly Lieutenant-Colonel Gama! Abdel Nasser, 
and finally on voluminous reports from secret sources, It illustrates not only 
development within the Brotherhood hut also the various stages, many of than 
critical, through which the Army regime has passed during the first year and a half 
of its power. 

3. Both the strength and the weakness of the Brotherhood as a political force 
are clearly discernible. Its strength lay largely in the appeal to the disillusioned 
and frustrated middle and lower-middle class, and through them to the masses, of 
Us call for reform in the political, economic and social fields and for liberation from 
foreign influence. The Brotherhood has all this, as well as distrust of Communism 
and Soviet Russia, in common with I lie Army Movement. Its weakness was the 
hopeless disunity of its leaders, whose rivalries confused the rank and file and 
largely paralysed the movement as a whole. After the disappearance of its founder, 
the late Sheikh Hassart al Banna, no leader capable of dominating the movement 
emerged and in these circumstances the extremists, not least the terrorist wing, were 
able m moments of crisis to play a decisive role. 

4. Although in origin the Brotherhood represented to a large extent a revolt 

against Western political influence and also Western civilisation as a whole, its 

gradual transformation from a popular to a middle-class dominated movement 

resulted in some modification of its attitude in this respect. Contacts with Hoddbi 
revealed that he and hri closest supporters were by no means adverse to 
Anglo-Egyptian co-operation once a settlement of the Canal Zone problem was 
reached* and revelations at the time of his arrest served to confirm the genuineness 
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of his profession uhough an dement of opportunism cannot be excluded) that 
Egypt and the Moslem peoples needed the friendship of a major Power and that 
Great Britain was indicated to fill that role. Nor in ail probability was Hoddbi 
iiione in this respect. Sheikh Farghali consistently gave proof of realism and 
moderation and even Saleh Ashmawi. Hodeiht's bitterest opponent, was at one 
stage anxious to establish contact with this Embassy. The C R.t\ were for obvious 
reasons at pains to exploit their knowledge of Hodcibi's efforts to develop a British 
connection and to brand him a traitor. In fact Hoekibfs demands for a Canal 
Zone settlement were in many ways more far-reaching than those of the Army 
leaders. Though disposed to agree to the maintenance of the Canal Zone Base, 
he envisaged it as a purely Egyptian organisation, the use of which (including any 
British installations left therel could not be subject to prior commitments. He also 
showed himself, unlike the C.R.C, to be deeply suspicious of American influence, 
both economic and political Elis dislike of America’s material Ism was only 
exceeded by his distrust of her Israel policy. In the unlikely event of the 
Brotherhood coming to power in the foreseeable future, the possibility, even with 
Hoddbi or some other comparative moderate at the helm, of our being able to 
conclude an agreement on more favourable terms than those at present offered 
by tire C.R.C. can thus be excluded. 

5. In paragraph 15 of my despatch No. 1 of the Is! of January, 1952, 1 
wrote; "if the present corruption ol public life U not otherwise arrested, more 
and more Egyptians will be attracted by the idea of government by a party oi 
comparatively* well-drilled devotees whose inspiration will be religious and whose 
methods may approach Fascism, Such a government, though many ofi its 
principles might be laudable and though it might in fact achieve some of those 
needed social reforms that are now only talked about, would necessarily be 
suspicious, uncompromising and disdainful in its dealings with us. We might drive 
a bargain with it, but it would be it hard one. Even if the Brotherhood never fulfil 
their ambitions to this extent, and though we arrive at a modus vivendi with an 
Egyptian Government formed by the usual methods on the usual bases, we must, 
i think, consider such a modus vivendi an uneasy and uncertain one* for the current 
of deeper revolt against the West which is now running in certain classes m this 
country would be continually threatening to sweep it away." It is no; too much 
to hope thaL corruption of public life has to some extent been arrested by the Army 
Movement or at least that, given an Anglo-Egyptiun settlement, there is a reasonable 
chance of a new deal. The Army Movement has undoubtedly stolen much of me 
Brotherhood's thunder. It has provided the reforming zeal and the hope foi she 
future which the effendis looked for in vain in the past. Even the religious appeal 
is not entirely absent. By so doing, possibly even more than by proscribing the 
Brotherhood the present regime has lessened the rbk of anti-Western tendencies 
in the movement undermining any agreement thill may now be reached. The least 
that can be said is that the present Government bus not been "formed by the 
usual methods on the usual bases " and that the virtual certainty of the failure of 
anv modus vivendi arrived at under the old conditions no longer obtains. As 
regards any eventual bargain with the Brotherhood itself. I have no reason, in spite 
of lhe good intentions of some of its leaders, to modify the conclusion that it would 
be a hard one. 

6, 1 am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Repress mm ives at 
Amman, Baghdad, Beirut. Damascus, Jed da* Tripoli, and Tel Aviv, to British 
Middle East Office, Fayid, and to United Kingdom Trade Commission, Khartoum, 

I have, &c, 

RALPH SKRINF STEVENSON. 


THE MOSLEM BROTHERHOOD (IKKWAN EL MUSLIMIISI) UNDER THE 

NEGUIR REGIME 

It can be fairly confidently asserted that the Moslem Brotherhood played no 
part in the execution of the coup d efat of July 23, 1952, and that its leaders were 
not privy to the plans of the Revolutionary Officers, A report at the lime that the 
Supreme Guide, Wassail al Hodeibi, was immediately offered ihe premiership is 
almost certainly unfounded, E hero ]s, however, no douhl that a number of the 
officers. Lieutenant-Colonels Nasser and Sadat, and Majors Kamalcddin Hussein 
and Abdel Hakin Amer either were or had been members of the Brotherhood, 
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2. That the Brotherhood had no knowledge ol the officers’ plans is clearly 
implied in the communique which was published on January 15, 1954, following 
the dissolution of the Brotherhood- This communique, which was almost certainly 
drafted by Lieu tenant-Colonel Nasser himself, gave the following version of the 
evenLs which followed the coup d'cfaL On the morning of the coup, a representative 
of the Supreme Guide was summoned to Army Headquarters and through him 
Hodeibi, who was then in Alexandria, was invited to publish a statement in support 
of the Revolution, He remained silent and did not return to Cairo until after the 
expulsion of king Farouk on July 26. U was only at this stage that he published 
a short statement and then asked to be received by the leaders of the Revolution, 
At the interview with Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser he pressed for ihc immediate 
application of Koranic Law, urged that under the proposed Agrarian Reform Law 
maximum holdings should be fixed at 500 feddatis, and proposed that measures 
intended by the authorities should be submitted to him for approval. According 
to the Communique* Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser had replied that the leaders of the 
Revolution* although ready to consult all sincere elements* could not accept any 
form of tutelage. 

3. The reference to consideration of agrarian reform at this early date—it was 
not until late August that the question became actual is surprising and it is possible 
that tilt account of actual events has been telescoped. However that may be, i( is 
undoubtedly the ease ihm Hodeibi’s statement regarding the Revolution* which was 
published on July 28* was short and equivocal On or about July 25* however, a 
secret directive had gone out from the Brotherhood hi cad quarters to the effect that 
General Nc^uib was leading a genuine movement against corruption and was 
working for the good of Egypt and that all fkhwan should support the Army, 
Members were in particular urged to press ahead with their para-military training 
and to build up a civilian army to back the soldiers. They were also advised to 
avoid incidents with the British lest intervention from the Canal Zone he provoked. 
In view of subsequent developments it is noteworthy that this statement went on 
to say that neither the Army Movement nor the Brotherhood wished to abolish the 
Monarchy, though its powers would be diminished. 

4. 1 he Brotherhood also responded promptly (though not quite es promptly 
as the Wafd) to General Negiub’s appeal on July 31 to political parties and other 
organisations to follow the example of the Army in purging their ranks and to 
present the Egyptian people with clearly-defined programmes The Brotherhood's 
statement of policy, which was issued on August 2, gave full support to the Army 
in its efforts to eliminate corruption. It was clear that no purge of the Ikhwan 
ranks was expected. 

5. At the same time the Army leaders were dearly anxious to please the 
fkhwan. It is admitted in the communique of January 15, 1954, that even before 
Hodeibi had returned to Cairo the enquiry into the assassination of Sheikh Hassaii 
at Banna, the founder of the Brotherhood, was re-opened and suspects arrested. 
One of Prime Minister Ali Maher’s first acts under the new regime was* on ihc 
insistence of the officers, the granting of general amnesty to all political prisoners* 
members of the Brotherhood being at the head of the list. Senior officials of the 
Police and Ministry of the Interior* who hod played a part in the persecution of the 
Brotherhood in 194&-49 were also arrested or dismissed and the files containing 
evidence against individual members of the Brotherhood were removed from the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

6. Advantage was promptly taken of the Brotherhood's offer to assist in the 
maintenance of public security bv providing unofficial patrols and in particular, by 
discreetly guarding foreign diplomatic missions* Full use was also made by the 
Directorate of Military Intelligence of the considerable sources of political 
i n fo rrn at ion a vail ablet o the B rot he rhood. Fu rt he rm ore. the Arm y reg i me reeci ved 
the full support of the Brotherhood in connection with the serious labour troubles 
which occurred at Kafr a l Dawa in mid-Angus l find which resulted in the 
intervention of the Military and the execution of two of the agitators, 

7. The appointment on August 2, 1952, of Colonel M eh anna as one of the 
ihree temporarv [Regents oleased the Brotherhood and strengthened their position. 
Although not one of the Ikhwun. Colonel Mchanna was known to be a strong 
sympathiser. Nevertheless Ihc Brotherhood did not feel strong enough at this point 
to attempt to influence the course of events except bv offering advice and this they 
did frequently and at length* and in particular uraed Prime Minister Ali Maher to 
launch :• programme of moral reform by dosing cabarets, bars. &c. As regards the 
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urniy movement, [here were already indications that some of the officers were 
exerting a restraining influence on the Brotherhood, 

8. The Brotherhood's leadership was, however, soon to be seriously pre¬ 
occupied with the question of whether or not they should take a more direct part 
in political life. In general they took the line that they could only take office under 
a Constitution based on me Koran and that in the meantime they should make 
themselves " the salt that made alt food good,'* Nevertheless Hodeibi apparently 
proposed that, if. In accordance with Ali Maher’s programme, elections were held 
Ut the Spring of 1953, at the. end of six months’ transition period* the Brotherhood 
would pm up candidates. His reluctance to see the Brotherhood accept ministerial 
responsibiiily was made clear when* following the dismissal of the Ali Maher 
Cabinet on September 7, General Neguib, who took over the premiership, invited 
the Brotherhood to nominate candidates for ministerial posts. After much 
deliberation the Supreme Guide and the Guidance Council decided not to 
participate and Sheikh Hassun ai Baqoury* who had notwithstanding accepted the 
post of Minister of Wakfs, was. dismissed from the Brotherhood. The version 
given in the communique of Janunrv 15, 1954* which is probably correct, was that 
three posts were ottered to the Brotherhood on condition that Sheikh Hasson al 
Baqoury should have one ol them. Hodeibi agreed saying lhal lie would inform 
(he C.R.C. of the two other candidates. In due course the names of Munir al 
Dally h and Hass an at Ashmawi wore com mu mca led to the C.R.C’, which, however* 
did not approve them and asked Hodeibi to nominate two others. The latter 
undertook to consult the Guidance Council and later informed Colonel Nasser that 
it had been decided not to participate in the Government. The subsequent dismissal 
of Sheikh Baqoury, who had accepted the Ministry of Works, was criticised by 
Colonel Nasser. 

9, Not unnaturally, critics of the Brotherhood* particularly the WnfVL made 
the most of their opportunities and alleged that a serious split had developed within 
the Brotherhood, More significant was ihe report, almost certainly reliable, that 
General Neguib had told Sheikh Baqoury thut he wished him to lead a new group 
in the Brotherhood and in due course to replace Hodeibi as Supreme Guide. The 
Brotherhood, too, for their part, were already beginning to believe that Colonel 
Sadat was the only member of the C.R.C. whose first loyalty was to the 
Brotherhood. 

10* Nevertheless the Brotherhood as a whole stood firmly by the Army in 
the regime's first major crisis resulting from Alt Maher's refusal to push through 
the Agrarian Reform Law. and this in spile of the fact that the Brotherhood had 
publicly come out in favour of a 500 feddens limit on land holding m compared with 
the 200 feddans limit advocated by the army reformers, 

11. The Political Parties Law which was the regime’s answer tc the refusal of 
the political parties to purge their own ranks and which dissolved lhe parties pending 
their reconstitution by decree after application to the Minister of the Interior, raised 
in an acute form the Brotherhood’s politic !: role* Should >E register as a political 
party or not? After much deliberation it was decided to accept a proposal by 
Hodeibi that the Brotherhood should be divided into two sections, one political 
in respect of which an application for registration under the Political Parties Law 
should be submitted to the Minister of the Interior, and a second which would 
be religious and social. It was proposed that Hodeibi should be President of the 
political section for two years and of the religious-social section for life, On 
October 2, however* the Brotherhood's Constituent Assembly, probably as a result 
of dte machinations of Saleh Ashmawi and Abdel Rahman Al Banna and possibly 
of Abdel Hakim Abdin* were both jealous pf Hodeibi ;md distrustful of his 
modernism, reversed this decision, and also rejected Kodeibi's alternative proposal 
that the Brotherhood should avoid politics altogether. It was decided to submit 
an application for the registration under the Political Parties Law of the 
Brotherhood's organisation as it stood, and to stress the primarily religions 
character of the Organisation, Hodeibi accented this verdict and rumours that he 
3iad resigned proved to be unfounded. It turned out, however, this was not ihe end 
of the matter, 

12 It was at this juncture—the early days of October—that Ihc Army regime 
engaged in its first serious battle with the Ward, It carried the fight into enemy 
territory and General Ncuuib proceeded on a triumphant tour of the Delta, visiting 
Naha’s home town among other places. The tour was arranged at very short notice 
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itud there is link doubt that its success was in a large measure due to the efforts 
o( the Brotherhood s local organisations which spared no effort to stimulate the 
enthusiasms of the masses. It was not surprising in these circumstances that the 
Gover nm ent should have released from prison well-known Brotherhood terrorists* 
including the leader of the group that had planned the murder of Nokrashi in 
December 3948. 

11 Nevertheless the Brotherhood's course was not all plain sailing. Cokfael 
Mehanna's removal from the provisional Regency Council eliminated from the 
counsels of the Army Movement an influence that was friendly to them. At the 
same time their application for registration under the Political Parties Lav. 
continued to be a source of difficulty The Minister of the Interior pressed the 
Supreme Guide to indicate by what means he proposed to pursue his objectives, in 
particular whether he intended to put forward candidates in a parliamentary 
election. T he ambiguous attitude adopted by the Brotherhood in this matter dearly 
embarrassed the regime. Although it was stated in the communique of January 15* 
1954, that the C.R Ch had urged the Brotherhood to confine itself to religious 
activities* there seems little doubt that, at Ehrs stage, the regime was anxious that the 
Brotherhood should come out into the open by forming st political section and 
registering It under the Political Parties Law. In fact, at a private meeting with 
Brotherhood leaders on October 30 Colonel Nasser was reported to have made this 
point dearly and to have added significantly in view ot later developments* that 
the regime wished the Brotherhood to dose its own camps and tise Army facilities 
for the training of its para-military force. Al a meeting of the Guidance Council 
held on the 6th November. Hodeihi agreed that the training camps should he dosed 
but argued strongly that the registration of the Brotherhood* either part or whole, 
as a political party would give the Government the right to interfere in its affairs, 
tits advice that the Brotherhood should not register as a political party was Eiccepted 
and the Constituent Assembly later decided to inform the Minister of the Interior 
that the Brotherhood was an Islamic international Organisation which would not 
participate in elections or form a Government. 

14. The failure of Hodeibi and the moderates including Abdel Khadcr Audah 
I the Deputy Supreme Guide) to meet the wishes of the Revolutionary Command 
had far reaching results. Not only did the officers come to question Hodeibi’s 
powers of Leadership but they also tended to turn more and more to extremists such 
as Saleh Ashmawi and Abdel Rahman al Banna. Abdel Hakim Abdin, the 
Secretary-General, proved to be the exception. Personally dislrusted l>y Colonel 
Nasser fwho was convinced that, owing to his questionable morality, he was not 
respected by the mass of the Brotherhood! he tended to ally himself with Hodeibi, 
At the same time the CR-C made overtures lo such moderates and former 
supporters of Hodeibi as Abel Khader Audah. Thus the distinction between the 
moderate leadership and the extremist opposition within the Brotherhood, which 
had become an important feature following the election of Hodeibi to the post 
of Supreme Guide, became blurred. These difficulties, which could not he kept 
secret, were inevitably rcllccied in the altitude of the rank and file of the 
Brotherhood, For the first time calls for an Islamic Constitution were heard in 
public meetings, particularly al universities, and on December 14 General Neguib 
retorted in a speech, saying that those who spoke of a Koranic Constitution should 
first apply the principles of the Koran to their own lives. The Brotherhood were 
also displeased that the Government had not consulted them before appointing 
members of the Brotherhood to the Constitution Drafting Committee. It was 
significant that those appointed were Abdel Khader Audah. Saleh Ashmawi and 
Hass tin Ashmawi. 

15. Although it was perhaps not realised at the lime* December 14, when the 
establishment of the Liberal ion Rally was announced, was a turning point in 
relations between the Army and the Brotherhood. It was stated that the Rally 
was anon-political association of all who believed in the principles of the Revolution 
but it was dearly intended as n forerunner of a political organisation designed to 
support the Army Movement* Hodeibi himself later claimed that he had not 
opposed the formation of the Rally* which he professed to recognise was necessary 
to give the Army broad support in the country. He alleged, however, that it on 
got into wrong hands, presumably of officers unsympathetic to the Brotherhood. 
There can be no doubt that, although not prepared to admit it. Hodeibi was well 
aware that it really represented a threat to the Brotherhood and thnt in so far as it 
succeeded I he Army would be less inclined to rely on his support. His first reaction 
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was in fact to say that those who believed m the Revolution should join the 
Brotherhood* rather than that members of the Brotherhood should participate in 
the Rally, (The fact that non-Moslems, whose support was also sought by the 
regime, could not join the Brotherhood was conveniently overlooked). On this 
issue the version given in the communique of January 15, 1954, appears to be 
substantially correct* 

16. Nevertheless on December 19 the Brotherhood, in reply to a secret letter 
from the CR.C.. promised the regime their full support and at the same lime offered 
advice on both internal and external matters. No confidence in negotiations wuh 
Her Majesty's Government was expressed and a policy of compulsory military 
training* re-equipment of the Egyptian Army from any source feven (he USSRh 
economic warfare against the British forces in the Dual Zone and a purge of the 
inhabitants in the Zone (who have been “ corrupted by the occupation "I, was 
advocated. Brotherhood support also took practical form. Anti-regime students 
at Cairo University* i>.. the Wafdist supporters and fellow-travellers who caused 
a disturbance on January 12* were resisted by Brotherhood students. As a result 
of this dash, more than a hundred of the former were arrested and the University 
was virtually closed for several days. 

17. The energetic measures taken by the C.R.G. againsl Colonel Mehanna 
and his supporters in the abortive coup dftar of l.muary 15. 1953* and (he 
subsequent dissolution of the political parties impressed the Brotherhood leaders 
who were quick to realise that this development might be turned to their advantage. 
With the elimination of alt: the old political parties, the Brotherhood was kfl as 
the onlv legally recognised organisation in th-. field, and the reputation of Hodeibi 
for political acumen* since he hud advised against the registration of the 
Brotherhood as a political party, was considerably enhanced. According to the 
communique of January 15. 1954. representatives of the Brotherhood approached 
Colonel Nasser with the demand for either participation in the Cabinet or the 
establishment of a Committee composed of members of the Brotherhood to which 
proposed Legislation should be submitted for approval. The continued support of 
the Brotherhood for the Army Movement was conditional on acceptance of either 
of these two alternatives. The demand was energetically rejected by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nasser, and, according to (he communique, this was the turning point in 
the Brotherhood's attitude towards (he regime. 

IK. Early in February it was reported that Hodeibi had recommended at a 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly that members of the Brotherhood shoutd 
join the Liberation Rally and secretly work for its destruction. No action appears 
to have been taken on this recommendation. But Hodeibi refused a request of 
Llenten ant-Colonel Nasser’s that members of the Brotherhood should be allowed 
to assist with the training of the Liberation Rally's para-military squads, At a 
further meeting* which was attended by General Negnib and Colonel Nasser, some 
[Progress was, however* made, The officers stressed the need of Army-Brotherhood 
co-operation with a view to a settlement " without compromise " of the evacuation 
issue. It was at this juncture that the Egyptian Military Intelligence secured 
information regarding secret British plans for the re-occupation of the Delta in 
certain conditions. The Brotherhood leaders were impressed by what Genera! 
Negnib and Lieutenant-Go I one! Nasser told tbfijn and a working arrangement was 
reached whereby (he Kdiwan would support, though not join, the Liberation Rally 
and also lake part in military training al Army centres. A joint Committee would 
be established (o supervise the training and a German expert was provided to train 
Ikhwan volunteers in sabotage work. It was probably a token of the improved 
relations that Hodeibi warmly defended the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Agreement 
which was signed on February 10, 1953. 

19. This honeymoon was* however, of short duration. During General 
Neguib's March tour of Egypt, undertaken to make good some of the regime's loss 
of popularity* Brotherhood branches Were obviously more anxious to emphasise the 
separate identity of their movement rather than declare their solidarity with the 
Army* and Colonel Nasser publicly showed his displeasure with the Brotherhood. 
Hodeibi himself almost immediately afterwards visited Upper Egypt in an attempt 
to counteract anti-Brotherhood propaganda. 

20, The Supreme Guide was also known at this time to be critical of the 
activities of Sheikh Baqouri whom he accused of having influenced Saleh Ashmawf 
and a number of other promineni Ikhwan in favour of the Army. Their efforts 
to persuade the Constituent Assembly of ihe Brotherhood to allow the Ikhwan to 
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join the Liberation Rally met with opposition not only from Hodcihi but also from 
Audah and Abdin, and were unsuccessful Hodeibi's position was as a result 
strengthened and Ashmawi, over whose name an article critical of Hodeibi appeared 
in the Press, left on a visit to Saudi Arabia, In view of these di(lieulues the 
training of Brotherhood volunteers in Army camps was delayed and no progress 
was made with the establishment of the joint committee- By mid-April, however, 
of the 3,600 (or, according to Army estimates, 5,000) who had attended these 
Camps, not less than 2,000 were members of the Brotherhood, Hodeibi refused to 
disclose to the C.R.C either this figure or the total strength of the Brotherhoods 
para-mil it ary force < probably about 1C E 5,000 men) and also declined to put them 
under the command of army officers. A counter proposal by Hodeibi that the 
Ikhwan should be responsible for the organisation of the training centres was in 
turn rejected by the CftX. Relations continued to deteriorate and in the last 
week of April it was reported by secret sources that a group of Ikhwan were 
planning, with the knowledge of three or four members of the Guidance Council, 
to assassinate Colonel Nasser and to proclaim Hodeibi (who was not, however, 
privy to the plot) as Head of the State, 

21, Following the interruption of the Anglo-Egyptian talks early in May, 
further efforts were made both by the C.R.C. and by prominent members of the 
Ikhwan, who were in favour of closer relations between the Brotherhood and the 
Armv. to improve the atmosphere. On May 13 judgment was given in favour of the 
Brotherhood in the case against the Government for the return of one of their 
factories sequestrated in i L )48. Sheikh AI Farghali, the leading member of the 
Brotherhood in the Canal Zone, who took a realistic view of the results of any 
AngloHgvptian conflict and who was not unnaturally concerned about the local 
interests of the inhabitants of the Zone, pleaded for a settlement of the differences 
between the Brotherhood and the Liberation Rally- In Is mat I ia in particular these 
relations were notoriously unsatisfactory. ,So perturbed was the Sheikh Farzhafi 
with the mounting tension in the Zone which followed the suspension of the talks 
that he recommended agreement between Her Majesty's Government rind the 
Egyptian Government on the basis of the retention, in accordance with the 1936 
Treaty, of 10,000 British troops in (he Zone until 1956. 

22, It was not, however, until early in June that any visible improvement 
occurred. At this point the Brotherhood were informed that the C.RX, had 
decided to give them a virtually free hand, particularly as regards their preparations 
for the national struggle and had instructed the organisers of the Liberation Rally 
not to press the Ikhwan to join cither (he Rally or the Army training camps. As 
a result of this rather surprising change of front there was, during the next two 
months, a gradual improvement in relations, at least on the surface, and early in 
August Hodeibi went so far as to appoini a leading member of the Brotherhood as 
his representative at the Headquarters of the Liberation Rally. He also allowed 
the Brotherhood para-military organisation, whose need for modern arms he 
fully recognised, to continue training at army centres- 

23, During (his period Hodeibi's position both within the Brotherhood and 
vis-tt-vis the C R.C. was very strong. The anti-Hodeibi faction led by Ashmawi 
had failed utterly Nevertheless beneath the surface a suspicion continued. 7 he 
Brotherhood leaders in secret spoke of the Army Movement much as she 
RoRheviks had spoken of Kerensky, their long-term ntons were made on lhe 
assumption that if the Armv recime were overthrown following a serious dash with 
British forces the Brotherhood would be the only organisation capable of assuming 
p t)wer . te was thus not surprising that they should have decided on a deliberate 
policy of strengthen ini. their position among junior officers and the N.C’.O.s of the 
army and the police, the C.R.C, for their part were similarly following a cautious 
policy Accordin'.! to the communique of January 15. 1934, ii was early in June 
that Military Intelligence learned of ihe Brotherhood plan to infiltrate into the 
armv and the police" If this is correct, n h surprising that the CR.C. should have 
chosen rhis is me to give the Brotherhood full liberty of action, ll is possible that 
their policy was to give Hodeibi enough rope to hang himself. On the whole, 
however, ii is more likely that the information received by Military Intelligence, 
and Lieu tenant-Colonel NusserN subsequent warning to the Ikhwan leaders, were 
of a siichtlv I iter date, possibly in July or August However that may be. the C.R C. 
took steps durinu the anniversary celebrations of July 23-26 to see that the 
Brotherhood contingents did nor figure too prominently at the parades. 
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24. During the last week oi August serious tension developed, The refusal 
of (Etc Government to allow a demonstration in favour pi the deposed Sultan ol 
Morocco antagonised the Brotherhood. A Bairam visit by army officers to a 
provincial centre was the occasion of an incident which, according to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nasser, was due to the provocation of the local Ikhwan. Lieuienant- 
Colonel Nasser gave Hodeibi a serious warning and the latter tor the first time 
admitted to his contact with Her Majesty's Embassy that all was not well. In the 
early days of September, Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser issued orders that ikhwan. 
branches should be under surveillance in the same way as Wafdisl and Communist 
organisations and it became known, even to Hodeibi, that, the C.R.C, were 
considering the dissolution of ihe Brotherhood, The Ikhwan lor their part began 
to withdraw the members of their para military force from the Army training 
centres. 

23. Hodeibi s position was, however* to all appearances still strong. On 
September 3. the Brotherhoods Constituent Assembly reaffirmed allegiance to 
him as Supreme Guide, and the arrest and subsequent condemnation by the newly 
constituted Revolutionary Tribunal of the former Prime Minister. Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi, who had been responsible tor the suppression nf the Brotherhood in 1949, 
did tittle to strengthen the position of the anti-Hodeibi faction. It was in these 
circumstances that Colonel Nasser appears to have decided to adopt new tactics 
and to encourage the anti-Hodeibi faction to gain control of the Guidance Council 
in the October elections. He was confident that he would in this way be aisle to 
clip HodcibTs wings, Hodeibi, who was welt aware of the attack being mounted 
against him, attempted to win over Saleh Ashmawi by promising to support his 
re-election to (he Council and also hv making his newspaper At Daawa the 
Official organ of the Brotherhood. He was also promised the support of Audah and 
Ha mid a. "Although the Constituent Assembly voted with only one dissentient vote 
That of A! Banna) In favour of Hodeibi s bolding the pos< of Supreme Guide for 
lift-, the election of the Guidance Council which took place on the following day 
proved, as Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser had anlicipdecL a success For the anti-Hcddbi 
faction. Seven of the old members lest their seals and in the new 1 Council nine ol 
lltc members were in varying degree in favour of the Army Movement and hostile 
to Hodeibi who thus found himself In a minority of four, ft was at this juncture 
that decisions were taken by the guidance council to allow the Ikhwan Jo join both 
the Liberation Rally and the National Guard, provided they informed then local 
branch secretaries. ‘ Nevertheless a secret ballot confirmed Hodeibi’s appoinimeitt 
as Supreme Guide for life and before the Brotherhood was finally dissolved yet 
another rapprochement between Hodeibi and the C.R.C was to develop. 

26. The failure of Saleh Ashmawi, who appears to have fallen between two 
stools, and even to have double-crossed both Hodeibi and I tic Army leaders, to 
secure re-election to the Guidance Council was both unexpected and destined to 
have serious repercussions. On November 19 a well-known member of the 
Brotherhood named Fai? lost his life in an explosion which occurred at his house 
at Abbassia and three days later Hodeibi, after receiving a warning from the 
C.R.C., dismissed four well-known terrorists from (he Brotherhood, On November 
27, Ashmawi and some of the other former members of the Guidance Council look 
forcible possession of the Brotherhood's Headquarters and held an unofficial 
meeting at which they passed a resolution that unless the four dismissed members 
were reinstated thev would depose the Supreme Guide. The mediation of 
I ieu tenant-Colonel Nasser was sought but without success and relations between 
Hodeibi and Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser, which had improved following the former’s 
prompt compliance with the C,R-C.‘s instructions regarding the dismissal of the 
four terrorists, deteriorated, as it turned out for the last time. On November 29, 
the Guidance Council suspended three of the four “ rebels " and early in December 
e heir dismissal was approved by ihe Constituent Assembly. The general feeling I 
the latter meeting was apparently that the C RT were convinced that co-operation 
was impossible and that they were following it policy of the “ L divide and rule.” It 
is in fact more than likely that the C.R.C. there and then finally decided to dissolve 
the Brotherhood at the first suitable opportunity* 

27. The death of Falx (which was generally believed to have been a murder) 
and the subsequent expulsion of the four terrorists served to throw some light cm 
an aspect of the Brotherhood's Activities which had long remained obscure. 
According to Lieuienant-ColOrtel Nasser* the late Sheikh Hass an a! Banna's Special 
Section (terrorist organisation), of which Fuz was a member and of which a certain 
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Abdel Rahman at Sandy, one of the four dismissed, was the head, had persistently 
refused to recognise the authority of Hodethi, and the latter’s attempts to gain 
control had included the bribery of Faiz who had subsequently been liquidated 
by bis former colleagues. The latter point is for obvious reasons discreetly passed 
over in the communique of January I5 t 1954, which merely alleges that Hoddbi 
was trying to suppress the old Special Section and to build up a terrorist organisation 
of his own, 

28. Reports were received at the end of December that the C.R..C had 
received information regarding a Brotherhood plot to assassinate Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nasser and other Army leaders. Although these reports were not 
definitely confirmed, it was not altogether a surprise I hat the C.R.C., following the 
clash between Brotherhood and Liberation Rally students at Cairo University on 
January 12, 1954, decided to regard the Brotherhood as a political parly and as such 
to dissolve it. Several hundred members including the Supreme Guide and five 
other members of the Guidance Council (Abdin, Hamida, Farghali, Attia and 
Kama I ed-Din) were arrested, 

29, The denouement of this long drawn out drama was to some extent a result 
of ideological differences. In the main, however, it can probably be attributed to the 
determination of the protagonists not to yield to ultimate authority, Lieu tenant- 
Colonel Nasser's sympathy for the Brotherhood's ideals and his undoubtedly 
genuine admiration of the late Sheikh Hassan a! Banna were tempered both by his 
own realism and by the more westernised approach of some of his colleagues 
including General Neguib But for ihe inclusion of the personal element 
Lieutenant--Colonel Nassers refusal to be dictated to by the Brotherhood, and 
HodeibFs stubborn determination that the Brotherhood should maintain its 
separate identity with a status at least not inferior to the Army Movement- some 
mod itx vivendi might have been found. The Army leaders were, and are, clearly 
conscious both of the appeal and of the value of the Islamic ideal, and the 
Brotherhood for its pari shows signs of being prepared to put a good deal of water 
into its doctrinal wine. Failure to find a compromise in spile of many efforts over 
a period of more than a year, has resulted in Ihe Socialism, or more accurately the 
Nationalist Socialism, of the present regime developing on more Western than 
Islamic or Oriental lines. In view of Egypt's position as a Mediterranean and 
African rather than an Asiatic country, this is all to the good. 

February 1954. 


JE 1106/2 No, 23 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT DURING 1953 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr, Eden, iReceived March 2'A 

{ No, 86, Saving) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) March 25, 1954. 

On March 24 Mail re AH Shamsi, the President of the Board of Directors of 
(he National Bank of Egypt, made the annual speech reviewing economic 
developments in Egypt during 1953. The following were the salient points in his 
speech: — 

2. The year 1953 was one of hcalihy adjustment anti stabilisation. Internal 
prices became fairly stable, the adverse movement in the balance of payments slowed 
down, and the position of the Egyptian pound abroad was strengthened. The 
various dements in the economy began to enjoy a degree of flexibility which might 
permit some necessary readjustments, 

3, Unfortunately despite the technical improvement in the monetary situation 
there was a decline in business enterprise and investment. In business, targe and 
small, there was a feeling of uneasiness arising out of ihe spasmodic intervention 
by Ihe State, ihe economic recession, and, most importantly, lack of confidence, 
The profusion of regulations and laws, for example, the labour legislation, and the 
spirit in which they were interpreted was discouraging. So also was the fear of a 
further redistribution of incomes. Since Egypr’s social progress depended on her 
economic expansion capital investment and savings must be given security and 
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offered encouraging incentives. This was an imperious necessity since Egypt must 
make up lost ground. Flexibility and security were required. 

4. Agricultural production In 1953 was satisfactory. T here was a marked 
increase in the production of cereals and sugar cane, not enough, however, to satisfy 
local consumption. The cultivated area of rice of 425,000 feddans was sufficient 
to meet local needs, but an exportable surplus required a larger cultivated area. 
Expansion of agricultural production was indispensable not only because of Egy pt’s 
increasing population, but also because the relative stagnation in agricultural 
incomes might retard industrial progress. 

5. Thi Agrarian Reform Committee, no doubt foreseeing the confluences 
for production of too h.:i-ly action, had taken care to distribute the requisitioned 
land only so far as local conditions for exploiting it would ensure continuity for 
production, In fact, out of a requisitioned area of 188,000 feddans only 17,000 had 
been distributed, H was expected that 97,000 feddans would be allocated during 
this year. Although the Agrarian Reform had reduced agricultural rents ii was 
regrettable that endemic unemployment amongst agricultural workers was 
increasing and that there was a fall in the level of wages. 

6. As regards cotton the 1953-54 season opened with a total supply of nearly 

I ft-5 million can tars compared with 12 million cant&rs in I9 o 2 53, and there were 
substantial demands from foreign and local spinners. At Ihe end o? February 1954 
total sales amounted to nearly 8 million c a mars and i( was not unlikely that it 
demand was maintained slocks at the end of the season would he much less thin 
ihe carry-over from (he previous season (3‘4 million cant are). As a result the 
Government had decided to raise by 3 4 tail arts its buying prices for the new crop 
and to increase the selling prices, considering it unlikely that the competitive position 
of Kiirnak and Ashmoum would be jeopardised. Nevertheless, the important effect 
On Egyptian cotton of world cotton supplies and, even more importantly, the very 
large stocks now held in the United States would present a major problem. If 
ihe United States Government found themselves obliged to reduce ihe prices or 
cotton for export a general fall in world prices must be expected. 

7. Regarding Ihe Futures Market in Alexandria ihe time did not seem ripe for 
reopening it. But i i must be remembered that the absence of facilities for hedging, 
which only a Futures Market can offer, somewhat upsets ihe normal course of 
business This absence was felt at the beginning of the present season by up-country 
and Alexandria merchams. No doubt, therefore, the working of the Liverpool 
market, would he followed here with considerable interest. 

8. The balance oi payments improved considerably, showing a provisional 
unfavourable balance of about HE. 10 million. Invisibles contributed a net eicdit 
balance of about tE-23 million and there was a deficit visible trade of about £EJ7 
mil Hon, Imports amounted to th',175 million as against LE.2I7 million in 1952; 
(hose from Western Germany increased by about 50 per cent. Exports were valued 
at IE. 137 million as compared with CEJ45 million for 1952. The danger is that 
the count r y w as de pend mg 6 n t he export of a s i n gl e Co mmod i ty, col ton, Alt h ou e h 
invisibles contributed to fill the gap it must be stressed that one item of receipts was 
the expenditure of the British forces in ihe Canal Zone and thai was expected Eo 
disappear. Prudence was indispensable for the protection of Egypt's reserves of 
foreign currency, especially as the Public Works projects implied heavy expenditure 
abroad. 


JE 1014/7 No, 24 

DEBATE ON THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SPEECH OPENING l Hi 
SECOND SESSION OF THE FIRST SUDANESE PARLIAMENT 

Afr, Riches tn Mr, Eden. {Received March 5h 


(No, 21. Confidential) Khartoum, 

jjj r March 27, tvji. 

' with reference to my despatch No. If! (10111,4+'Ml of March 12 with which 
was forwarded a copy of the speech delivered by the Governor-General of ihe 
Sudan when he opened the second session of the first Sudanese I artiamcnt on 
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March JO, I have the honour to report that the debate on the speech was begun on 
Monday, March 15, and still continues in both Houses of the Legislature, Sittings 
inks place from 4 30 to 8 p.m. nn Mondays, Tuesdays* Wednesdays and Thursdays* 
and ax there is a twenty-minute break every evening from 6 p.m, for prayers and as 
all the proceedings are conducted in both English and Arabic, progress is slew. 
One wonders, indeed, how much business will be accomplished after the present 
debate is finished, for it is intended that Parliament should ri^e at the beginning of 
May for a recess during Ramadan. 

Enclosed are the texts of the motion for the formal address of thanks to 
the Governor-General and three amendments tabled by the Opposition. Two of 
these amendments have been carried to n division in the Senate, where they were 
defeated by a comfortable majority, and a vote was taken on the first in the House 
of Representatives on March 24, when the voting was 53 against, 42 for, 1 abstention 
(Mohamed Ahmed Abu Sin of the Socialist Republican Party) and I absentee 
(Simon Macwac (southern) Liberal Party), h is generally considered inevitable that 
all the amendments will be defeated* but the Opposition had hoped for more even 
voting in the Lower House. 'I he clumsiness of their efforts to win over waverers 
to their cause is perhaps revealed by a complaint lodged, as soon as the House of 
Representatives met on March 15, by Y ago Lib Rabat -(National Unionist Party, 
Kadugli) that members of the Ummit Party had offered him pecuniary gratification 
to influence his actions in the House, 

3. The first amendment, regretting the lack of any mention in the speech of 
specific measures to assist backward ureas of the country* provided the southerners 
with an opportunity for making their presence felt. The strength of their fears 
of neglect or persecution by the North Was forcibly expressed by Joshua Malwal 
Lut (Liberal Party, Western Nuer Jebelt who threatened that the South would 
separate from the North at the end of the transitional period unless certain southern 
demands were met. These demands included the “ southemisation" of the 
administration in the southern provinces, the establishment of government rather 
than private agricultural schemes, non-interference with missionary work and 
teaching in the vernaeuku Languages in schools. Apart from the fact that not all 
southern members of the Opposition would subscribe to all of Sayed Joshua's 
demands, many people consider that the powerful argument of the possibility of 
secession should have been held back against an occasion when there was more 
definite reason to believe that the interests of the South were being endangered - 
The effect of the warning was also diminished by the physical presence of a fair 
sprinkling of southern faces amongst the members on the Government side of the 
House (seven out of twenty-two southerners now sit with the N.U.PJ. Nevertheless, 
the eager participation of the southern members in the discussion on this amendment 
was an indication of the strength of southern opinion. 

4. Two supposedly weak spots m I he Government defence, on which the 
Opposition concentrated* are the questions of a separate currency for the Sudan 
and the Nile Waters Agreement, but in the debate so far the honours have been 
about even in the exchanges on these subjects. Ham mad Tewfik, the Minister of 
Finance, ;tbl> withstood "the argument that political arid economic independence 
were impossible white the Sudan shared Egypt's currency, He agreed that a 
separate currency was desirable, but considered that the matter should be left in 
abeyance until after self-determination, as during the transitional period every 
endeavour should be made to secure political and economic stability and the 
change-over from one currency to another involved rislss which might diminish 
confidence in the Sudan abroad. Negotiation with Egypt was involved and it 
would be necessary to secure adequate backing for a new currency, There were 
no grounds for saying that economic development was retarded by the use of the 
present currency, t he Opposition’s arguments* Which were also ably expounded 
by Kama! Abdullahi el r adii (Umma, Ducim South-East) are based in the las: 
analysis on nationalistic and emotional considerations, and this subject will 
doubtless be kept alive, It was noteworthy that only oblique mention was made 
in the debate (o the opportunity which the Sudan's use of the same currency as 
Egypt gives to the latter to introduce funds in order to influence the voting fit the 
time of self-determination. 

5. Little political advantage was derived from the discussion of the Nile 
Waters question, as the pros and cons of the desirability of reaching a new 
agreement with Egypt were obscured in a foe of technicalities. Member of both 
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Houses and both sides claiming expert knowledge, argued that there cither was or 
was not enough water for the Sudan’s present needs, and illustrated their points 
with statistics involving a confuting number of millions of cubic metres ol watei* 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Government are vulnerable on the Nne 
Waters issue, which may also be expected to be kept alive by the Opposition. 

6, The first two weeks of real business in ihe Sudanese Parliament suggest 
that the institution has good prospects of working fairly well. There is* of course, 
some creaking in (he mechanism, but ii would be surprising if there were nut. at 
this early slag5. One weakness is The time wasted in the translation process; and 
a total of little more than twelve hours for a week's sittings may well prove 
insufficient for the work to be done. Hut the atmosphere in troth Houses is 
business-like and orderly, while senators and members of the House ol 
Representatives are quickly learning and observing a parliamentary etiquette based 
on the practice at Westminster, A good deal of the credit for the good order 
within the chambers is due to the speakers Ahmed Mohammed Ynsecn in the 
Senate and Babiker Awadalta in the Lower House. The latter rules with a 
particularly firm hand, ft is expected that both speakers will attend a 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association course in London during the Ramadan 
recess, 

1 . I am send i ng eopi es of t h is despa t eh i o Her M ajes l y *s A m bass ad or at C a i ro, 
and the Head of the British Middle East Office at Fay id, 

l have, &c. 

D. M* H, RICHES. 


Enclosure 

Government Motion on Governor-Generals Speech at Opening of Parliament on 

March I0 3 1954 

“ We the members of 
The Senate of the Sudan 
The House of Representatives of the Sudan 

in Parliament assembled* beg to offer our thanks for the speech which your 
Excellency has addressed to both Houses of Parliament." 

Opposition amendments: — 

(I) ”To add to the words: but regret the lack of any mention of specific 
measures for economic development or for educational and cultural advance in the 
less developed areas of the Sudan with the object of raising the standards in (hose 
areas to that prevailing in the rest of the country," 

Qj “ To add the words: but regret that the reference to financial and economic 
policies contained no indication of me steps to be taken to achieve the improvement 
of the welfare of the people and the levelling up of the standard of living; and in 
particular that the attainment of economic und financial independence is not 
included as one ol the objects of this Government." 

( 3 ) - To add the words: hut. regret that, by their failure to formulate any 
definite policy or legislative programme* the Council of Ministers have forfeited 
the confidence of this House," 
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THE EGYPTIAN ECONOMY 

Report of the olticial Working Party 

Contents 

Introduction. 

Section I.—Balance of Payments. 

H—Budgetary Prospects. 

HE—Rearmament 

IV.—Capital Development. 

„ V,—The Picture as a whole. 

»► VI, Sources and Forms of Ex¬ 
ternal Aid. 

** VII.—Summary. 


Introduetian 

In Octoiier 1952 a Working Parly was 
set up under Treasury (G.N.Q Chairman¬ 
ship with representatives of lire Treasury, 
Ministry of Defence, Foreign Office, Board 
of Trade and Bank of England. Its terms 
of reference were as follows: — 

Iff I To examine Egypt's economic situa¬ 
tion and prospects in the event of the 
conclusion of a Defence Agreement, 
involving planned, withdrawal of 
British troops; and 
To consider, in the event of economic 
and military assistance being forth¬ 
coming from Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment. I he United States Government 
or other sources, what form such 
assistance should lake and how any 
contribution from Her Majesty's 
Government could most suitably he 
applied. 

2 These terms of reference are based on 
hypotheses which Jo not seem to have been 
brought much nearer to realisation since we 
were appointed. We have not. however, 
been thereby deterred from proceeding with 
our task, which we regard as one primarily 
of economic analysis. 

3. Irt the sections which follow we have 
examined the prospects during (he ncxl 
seven years, both for Egypt's balance of 
payments and for her internal budgetary 
position. In this examination we have first 
of all taken the position as we find it to-day. 
with to-day's level of expenditure, both on 
internal and external account, and have 
made only a marginal allowance for the 
natural growth of the Egyptian population 
and of the national income. Then, at the 


second stage, we have examined the possi¬ 
bilities—and their effect on the budget and 
the ba I a race of payments-—of expansion in 
the two directions in which expansion seems 
most probable—Rearmament and Capital 
Development, We have been obliged in this 
part of out study to make a good many 
assumptions since Egypt's plans in these two 
fields arc in many vital respects unknown 
or not yet even formulated. On this 
admittedly somewhat speculative basis wc 
have considered the extent to which rearma¬ 
ment and a programme of capital develop¬ 
ment would be dependent on external aid, 
having regard to the balance of payments 
and budgetary prospects. Finally, we have 
considered what forms any such aid might 
take. 

1, Balance of Payments 

Prospects 

4. Appendix A analyses the prospects for 
Egypt's balance of payments up to I960. 
The conclusion reached is that earnings will 
lie between £1800 million and £265 million 
and expenditure between £200 million and 
£258 million. Estimates of this kind cannot 
be precise and in the case of Egypt the 
uncertainty is increased by the over¬ 
whelming dependence of the earnings figure 
on the sales of one particular commodity—■ 
cotton. These sales depend upon the 
volume of the crop and the level of world 
prices, neither of which can be forecast 
except within wide limits. Subject to (his 
uncertainty the figures suggest that in the 
next seven years Egypt should be able at 

1 : i Although the symlhoS i has been used through- 
out ihfc. report, a\] amounts j«rc to be read ^ 
tE Ofe. 6d.). 
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least to balance her overseas accounts* and 
even, with prudent management to run a 
surplus. Bui prudent management would 
email close control of imports and might 
welli result in the elimination of kss-essen- 
hals from the import programme. 

Reset ves 

5. Between 1953 and I960 Egypt could 
cover a deficit of reasonable dimensions by 
drawing on her foreign currency and gold 
reserves, consisting of at present £190 mil¬ 
lion in sterling (of which £165 million is 
blocked), £M million in United States and 
Canadian dollars, £12 million in other 
currencies and £60 million in gold. Total 
£270 million, 

Claiirts an Reserves 

6. Not all these reserves can be regarded, 
however, as potentially free for general use, 
The gold is at present entirely used as 
backing for the currency, of which there is 
about £i m million in circulation. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in addition 
Egypt would wish (if possible! to cover 
’thein half the remainder of cite currency 
(U, about £60 million} with sterling. 

7. There are also two potential liabilities 
which should be mentioned: — 

ia) Sudan Currency. -If the Sudan were 
to introduce its own currency and if 
in that case it were to require the 
redemption in sterling of the Egyp¬ 
tian currency now circulating in that 
country, there might be an additional 
liability of t say. £ 15 million. In view 
of political developments in the 
Sudan, however, we do not regard 
this possibility as sufficiently proba- 
ble to be worth bringing into the 
calculation. 

ih) Canal Base Installations- In the 
event ih the Canal B isc being handed 
over to Egypt, we should presumably 
expect some payment or, at any rate, 
some Quid pro quo for the installa¬ 
tions, which are British assets. But 
since the Egyptians are the only pos¬ 
sible purchasers* we are not likely to 
obtain a high price; and we under¬ 
stand that in fact it is proposed to use 
these installations as a bargaining 
counter in the negotiations. We can¬ 
not therefore regard them as repre¬ 
senting any estimable liability from 
the point of view of Egypt's balance 
of payments. 

The Broad Picture 

R, On this basis Egypt should have some 
£130 million worth of sterling reserves 


available for expenditure. Of this amount 
only £25 million is at present free but of 
the remaining £105 million £90 million 
should be freed under the Sterling Releases. 


Agreement before 1960- 

An analysis 

EgypL's present reserves 

gives: — 


£ million 

60 A turned cover for currency 

Gold ... 

Sorting tsay). 

ToLil 

60 

60 

- 120 

t/y) Other Reserves— 


Sterling 

Dollars' 

Othi;r currencies 

... 1300 

K 

12 

— 150 

Tatal 

... 270 


9. In the last resort, if the balance of 
payments situation became serious and 
required emergency action* Egypt could use 
some of the gold and sterling reserves set 
Aside for currency backing which wc have 
taken in the preceding paragraph to be £120 
million. There are no legal obstacles to 
such action and the present Minister of 
Finance has recently declared publicly that 
he would be prepared to use part, but not 
all. of the gold cover to finance development 
schemes. 

10, Another step which Egypt, if hard 
pressed, might take, would be to increase 
her claims from time to time on the foreign 
exchange earnings of the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany; or even, in an emergency to attempt 
to lake over the foreign investments, which 
stand in the Company's balance sheets at 
a capital value of £24 million. The latter 
step would involve grave political risks and 
we doubt whether Egypt would be prepared 
to take them. 

The Size of the Working Balance 

11. The uncommitted reserves referred to 
in paragraph 8 must be regarded primarily 
as an insurance against lack of balance in 
Egypt's overseas accounts. In view of the 
fact that the £120 million of currency 
backing would be available as an additional 
reserve in emergencies* we think that £50 
million would probably be sufficient k> 
allow specifically as a working foreign 
currency reserve. On this basis there would 
be ,i baianOe of £120 (£150—£30) million of 
free reserves which could be run down for 
the purpose of financing additional imports. 

Bilateral Tcndcncicx 

12, This analysis of Egypt's balance of 
payments prospects has been based on the 

py <W which £25 million only is tt presem tree,) 
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assumption that Egypt’s foreign trade is 
conducted in a single multilateral currency, 
and any surplus arising from trade with one 
country could he used to reduce a deficit 
arising from trade with another. At present, 
however, this is not the case, Egypt is 
normally in net deficit with the dollar world 
and she has noi been able to meet this deficit 
by drawing on surpluses earned in incon¬ 
vertible currencies. Recently, however. 
Egypt has concluded with countries with 
inconvertible currencies bilateral arrange¬ 
ments which have had the effect of keeping 
trade with these countries approximately in 
balance. In the case of dollar and sterling 
trade the Import Entitlement Schemes have 
much the same effect. 

II* Budgetary Prospects 

IX Egypt’s budgetary prospects over the 
next seven years are analysed in Appen¬ 
dix B. As a matter of accounting, it will be 
seen that capital, r.f.. development expendi¬ 
ture. does not form part of the ordinary 
budget but is provided for in a separate 
budget of its own. In this whole held the 
aims of the Egyptian Government may be 
assumed to be— 

(a) to balance the budget as a whole; 

(h) to resist inflation. 

These aims mean in practice raising 
sufficient revenue plus sufficient loans out 
of current savings to meet the requirements 
of the ordinary and capital budgets. 

14. For the purpose of this part of our 
study we have assumed that the population 
of Egypt will increase by 2 million. Lt\, by 
l/i|% &ud that there will |>C increases in 
overall production, national income and 
budgetary expenditure. Apart from ihis, 
we have made no allowance for increased 
spending. We have not, for example, 
allowed for any tmpro'remcnl of the social 
services which arc at present by European 
standards quite inadequate. Nor have we 
provided anything substantial for a bigger 
and. better equipped army, which wc believe 
the Egyptian Government are coniempla- 
ling. |We discuss in Section III below the 
implications of rearmament for the budget 
and balance of payments.) On the limited 
basis, however, of present standards of ex¬ 
penditure, our conclusion is (hat Egypt 
should have no great difficulty in balancing 
her ordinary budget year by year at a figure 
rising to about 1210 million in I960, F‘he 
question whether Ihc capital budget can be 
covered from current savings depends on 
the size of the Development Programme 
which is discussed in Section IV below. 


HI. Rearmament 

Egyptian Pirns: A larger army 

15. The present strength of I he Egyptian 
army is 35,000 men—a figure which the 
Egyptian Government are known to he 
anxious to raise to 100,000. In the analysis 
of budgetary prospects discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding section of this report, we have 
allowed for an increase in the provision for 
ihc armed forces of £3 5 million per annum 
on the present provision of £39 million. 
Vve made a corresponding allowance for 
foreign exchange expenditure on defence 
i Appendix A, paragraph 3 Cv>). This in¬ 
crease would, however, be sufficient to pro¬ 
vide only part of the extra expenditure 
contemplated. To provide for the bigger 
army which the Egyptian Government are 
planning, this figure of £3 5 million ought 
on present standards of equipment to be 
written up to at least £5 million per annum 
None of (his additional expenditure of 
£1*5 million per annum will, however* 
require foreign exchange. 

Re-equipment 

!6. Rut of course much more than a 
Firere numerical increase with present 
standards of equipment is contemplated. 
The Egyptian Government are looking, wc 
believe, to re-equip with modern, weapons, 
not only their new army of ]00.000 mem 
but also their air force which, like the army, 
is at present poorly equipped, The cost of 
such re-equipment is difficult to calculate, 
all the more so since, so far as we know, 
(he Government has no definite plans. The 
military and air attaches of our Cairo Em¬ 
bassy have, however, drawn up at our 
request what they consider a reasonable 
programme for the modernisation and 
equipment of the Egyptian armed forces; 
and we have adopted this, for the purposes 
of this report, as a fair indication of what 
the Egyptians themselves might try to 
achieve. 

The Cost of Re-equipment 

17. On the basis of this advice we have 
estimated the capita! cost of major equip¬ 
ment alone at about £10 million, for the 
Army and upwards of £7 million for the 
Air Force, These costs assume that re¬ 
equipment would be carried out with the 
types of major weapons now being pro¬ 
duced for the United Kingdom armed 
forces, but include no allowance for war 
reserves. In addition an annual sum of 
about £2 million must be reckoned for main- 
mining the forces so created. We thus have 
a capital outlay of £17 million plus £2 mil¬ 
lion a year for 7 years, giving a total cost 
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over the 7 years or £31 million.. But this 
figure must be written up because— 

io\ It assumes the cost of equipment 
Would be the same as for the United 
Kingdom armed forces, whereas the 
cost to the Egyptian Government 
would be considerably higher. 

Cfcl It makes no provision for expenditure 
on the minor equipment which would 
be necessary, 

lej H allows nothing for the replacement 
of major equipment and the cost of 
the repairs which could not he under¬ 
taken by Egypt herself. 

IS. On the assumptions indicated above, 
total budgetary expenditure on defence over 
ihc next seven years is estimated to be as 
follows!:—“ Annual 

Total Rate 
(£ million! 


UJ On (tic b asis of current 

expenditure ... 271 IV 

{is) Additional allowed in 
assessing budgelarv pros¬ 
pects ... ... 24-5 3 5 

ttiil- Addtibn required ia!b«- 

iriii for fiL! \ so raise Am> 

to 100,000 . 10 5 15 

dv) Addition required for re- 

equipment ... ,„ 35—70 5-10 


A htrgcr army will increase budgetary 
expenditure by £1-5 million per annum 
above our original assessment but (here will 
be no additional expenditure on foreign 
exchange. The wide spread in our estimate 
of the cost of re-equipment is a measure 
of the hazardous and speculative nature of 
our estimates and we propose to adopt for 
the purposes of this report a working figure 
of £50 million as The estimated total cast 
of re-equipping the Army and the Air 
Force. This will fall both on the domestic 
budget and on the balance of payments. 

!9. These are not perhaps large sums in 
relation to Egypt's total resources; and if 
these were the only extra claims upon 
Egypt's internal and external resources, 
they could no doubt be met without undue 
disturbance of the Egyptian economy. But. 
as we shall shortly see, they are not by any 
means the only claims: and they can only 
be judged in the context of Egypt’s total 
needs. We shall relurn to these military 
possibilities when we have considered her 
other plans, and particularly capital 
development. 


IV. Capital Development 

Egypt's Development Needs 

20. Egypt’s present standard of living is 
hnv. the social services are inadequate, and 
current budgetary expenditure on public 


works and communications docs no more 
than keep present installations, irrigation 
works, &e.. in a proper state of maintenance 
and repair. Any substantial improvement 
in Egypt’s economic condition, particularly 
in face of her growing population, would 
require considerable capital development 
in her productive industries, particularly 
agriculture; while even to maintain the 
present standard of living some capital 
development is probably essential 

21. Egypt is poor in the raw materials 
required for large-scale industrial develop¬ 
ment, and her industries have therefore 
been slow in developing. Her small in¬ 
dustrial labour force of 500,000 tout of a. 
total population of 22 million) has not 
acquired any special skiffs or aptitudes. For 
some years to come it will be all that 
Egyptian industry can do to cater for the 
home market. The economic future and 
prosperity of Egypt will depend mainly on 
her ability to develop agriculture and the 
processing of agricultural products. 

The Egyptian Government's Plans 

22. No fully integrated 41 development 
programme" exists, but the Egyptian 
Minister of Finance has on several occasions 
said that the capital investment which 
Egypt needs is £500 million. He has not, 
however, specified the period in which, and 
(he projects on which, this sura would be 
spent The projects which have so far been 
considered can be divided into three 
categories: — 

to) Those of a medium-term nature 
sponsored and wholly financed by 
she Egyptian Government. 

(h) Those also of a medium-term nature 
sponsored by the Government but 
which it is hoped will be partially 
financed by private enterprise, in 
particular foreign concerns willing to 
put up foreign exchange and capital 
equipment 

Projects of a long-term nature. 
Further details of individual projects are 
given in Appendix C. 

23. The medium-term projects to be 
sponsored and financed by the Government 
fall into six main groups 

Total lisiittwSnl Cost [£ million) 

Hijfh Asstian Dam 

HydrtJ-etodflc plant and 
Stations 

Land reclamation, irrigati 
dfttirtfljx and agricultural 
ment 

Communications arid roads 

Housing 

Other projects 

Total .. 



140 

power 

38 

and 

velop 

55'2 


416 


5 

H 7 
288 5 


E* 


43926 
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The major part of the capita] expenditure 
involved is for projects directly or indirectly 
associated with agricultural developments. 
Between one third and one half of the whole 
will have to be found m foreign exchange, 

24. The projects sponsored by the 
Egyptian Government, but to which the 
Government hopes foreign concerns will 
contribute the cost of most or ail of the 
capital equipment, are mainly factories for 
the production of such things as paper, 
tyres, jute, electric wire a ltd cable. The 
tola! cost of these projects is not known 
but is not Likely to be large in relation to the 
projects listed in the preceding paragraph. 
We have estimated that up to I960 all the 
medium-term projects taken together would 
cost about £300 million; and this is the 
figure that we have adopted for the pur¬ 
poses of this paper, 

25. The long-term projects arc mainly 
large irrigation schemes estimated to total 
some £160 million. These are in the main 
planned to start after 1960 and therefore 
fall outside the period covered by this 
report. 

The Itriplications of the Programme 

(f/i Physical Limitations 

26. We now consider the effect upon the 
Egyptian economy and the Egyptian 
resources of a development programme of 
£300 million to be carried out over seven 
years. In this connexion it is well to re¬ 
member that the problem is not merely one 
of raising the necessary finance and finding 
the necessary foreign exchange. A pro¬ 
gramme of the sort indicated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs involves a considerable 
degree of organisation and planning, a 
supply of trained technicians and a degree 
of l+ know-how " which a backward country 
does not possess. It is significant that in 
the first four months of the current financial 
year not more than £5 million has been 
spent out of a total provision of £42 6 
million; for capita] expenditure. The main 
reason for this slow start is not so much 
shortage of money as shortage of trained 
personnel and sheer ignorance of how to go 
about the job. The blue print stage of a 
capita] development programme of this size 
has thus important physical as well as 
financial limitations. 

(/>) Financial Umitations 

27. As regards the financing of the pro¬ 
gramme. we have considered how far Egypt 
could finance a programme of this size 
out of her internal resources without 


inflation. j his is not an easy question to 
answer, because an Inflationary situation is 
generally complex and is seldom attribu¬ 
table to any one particular factor. Over the 
last tw r o financial years, for instance, the 
Egyptian Government did in fact finance 
budget deficits (of about the order of magni¬ 
tude that we are envisaging for development 
expenditure) by disbursing reserves built up 
during the previous ten years, This, 
according to normal expectations should 
have had inflationary results. But owing to 
the sharply deflationary effect of the full in 
cotton prices, this- "'deficit financing*' 
merely served to offset the genera] deflation 
and no inflation resulted, In the same way 
(lie deflationary policy of running budget 
surpluses during the previous decade 
served only as a slight, mitigation of the 
inflationary effect of the booming cotton 
market. The most one can say about the 
risks of inflation inherent in a programme 
oi this size is not that it would necessarily 
be accompanied by Inflation- -that would 
depend upon the resultant effect of a 
number of factors, of which development 
expenditure is only one—but that, unless it 
was financed out of real savings, it would 
tend to be inflationary in its effects. The 
danger is that an increased rate of Govern¬ 
ment spending, not financed out of real 
savings—that is to say. not accompanied by 
the necessary curtailment of consumption - 
might well produce a rise in the cost of 
living, pressure on food supplies and strain 
upnn the foreign exchange resources, 

28. The Egyptians themselves estimate 
that anything from £30 to £70 million could 
be raised annual I v by way of public loan. 
They have indeed provided on very much 
this scale —£43 million—for capital expen¬ 
diture in the current year. But. as we saw 
in paragraph 26, their actual spending has 
been Limited to ei much lower rale probably 
for physical reasons; and the Egyptian 
public's willingness and ability to subscribe 
to the extent required have not therefore 
been put to the test, it does not seem to 
us. however, that the chance of extracting 
additional domestic savings of £30 million 
to £70 million in an economy where total 
consumption is or the order of £650 
million!'I and nearly the whole population 
is living at or below the subsistence level is 
at all hopeful. 

29. But if we nevertheless adopt, for what 
it is worth, the lower figure of £30 million 
a year, such a rale of saving would produce 
over a period of seven years a total of £2(0 

1 ) Estimate made by the Minion of Finance, 
Cairo, for [he year 1450. 
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Pillion. On this basts, Egypt might succeed 
in financing, say, two-thirds of the projected 
development programme If he remainder 
would have to be met from other sources, 
tok, her foreign exchange reserves and/or 
foreign aid. 

to) The Balance of Payments Aspect 

30, To ihe extent that Egypt was pre- 
pstred to use her reserves of foreign 
exchange, that would also ease the burden 
®i Uie balance of payments. On a develop- 
merit programme of £300 million, the 
'Additional imports that would be needed 
f r «m abroad Eire reckoned to be between 

million and £150 million, Towards 
Ibis requirement and any other claims on 
foreign exchange, such as that of rearma- 
fitttit, we have seen in Section ! that Egypt 
^ a s a balance of uncommitted foreign 
^change reserves amounting to some £ 120 
nn!Lion, which may be regarded as available 
to meet external requirements between now 
and I960, u would appear, therefore, that 
1 the Egyptians chose to devote these 
reserves to Development Expenditure, they 
c ould go a long way towards solving the 
balance of payments problem created by 
tois programme. 

V* Ihe Picture us a Whole 

31. We have now seen— 

to) that, as regards the armed forces. 
Egypt probably intends to expand and 
rc-equip her Army and to re-equip 
her Air Force and this might cost 
£50 million over 7 years, virtually all 
in foreign exchange; 

to) that, as regards capital development, 
there is a somewhat indefinite pro¬ 
gramme which wc have estimated at 
£300 million over 7 years, of which 
£100-150 million might represent a 
claim on foreign exchange 
Hicse two, taken together, represent a 
liability of £350 million, of which the 
foreign exchange dement lies in a range of 
*150-200 million. 

.12. Tilting first the micrn.il or budgetary 
"Ability, the problem here is to find up to 
£350 million of additional resources. To¬ 
wards this sum the Egyptians claim that 
tocy themselves could raise at least £200 
■hi It ion in 7 years out of domestic savings, 
to addition they could devote to this object 
toeir uncommitted external reserves, which, 
jfitor allowing for a suitable working 
todanee, wc have taken to be £120 million 
'Ptra. ] i above) But in that case there 
^tould still remain a deficit of GO million 
s pread over 7 years unless Egypt were to 


encroach upon the reserves set aside for 
currency backing. On the external front 
there are, again, the uncommitted reserves 
of £120 million, plus the currency backing, 
to meet the prospective balance of payments 
deficit of £150 -200 million. 

33. On the basis of these calculations, we 
conclude that, both on the internal budge¬ 
tary and externa] balance of payments 
fronts, there is a deficit over the period of 
7 years of the order of £30 million if Egypt 
proceeds at the same time both with the 
rearmament and (he development pro¬ 
grammes in the way wc have envisaged. To 
meet a deficit of this order it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that Egypt should 
make use of the reserves earmarked for 
currency backing before calling to her aid 
the resources of other nations. The main 
conclusion, therefore, of our review of 
Egypt's economic situation and prospects 
is that, on economic grounds alone, there 
is no strong Case for external aid. But 
again we cannot emphasise too strongly that 
many of our assumptions arc open to ques¬ 
tion and our estimates correspondingly 
speculative. The picture that we have pre¬ 
sented might well be upset, for example, by 
failures of the cotton crop, by a slump in 
cotton prices, or by the failure of the 
Egyptian Government to raise sufficient real 
savings. Moreover, the pace of external 
expenditure might, in practice, exceed the 
rate at which sterling releases are due to be 
made under present arrangements so that 
Egypt's first requirements would be for an 
accelerated release of blocked sterling 
rather than for aid. But even allowing for 
accelerated release of sterling, wc cannot 
entirely exclude the possibility that Egypt 
might, in certain circumstances, be able to 
make a case on economic grounds for ex¬ 
ternal aid in order to be able to complete 
her (win programmes. 

34, Equally, a case might be made out on 
political and strategic grounds, which are 
beyond our terms of reference, and which 
we have therefore disregarded. On the mili¬ 
tary side, one cannot carry the enquiry 
further without considering to what extent 
it is a British interest that Egypt should 
proceed to build up bigger and better 
equipped armed forces; and what role a 
stronger Egypt might be expected to play 
in the defence of the Middle East. On Ihe 
development side, there is the parallel ques¬ 
tion: Is it a British interest to strengthen 
the Egyptian economy and, if so, in what 
way7 In our study of the cost of Egyptian 
rearmament and development we have 
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taken no view of such questions. They will, 
however, need to be considered before ihe 
main issue of whether or not aid should be 
given lo Egypt at all. Finally there is the 
question to be faced on both military aid 
and economic aid: can the United King¬ 
dom afford it? 

VI.—Sources and Forms of External Aid 
55. Both because of the problematical 
nature of our economic analysis and be¬ 
cause there might be other reasons which 
justified the giving of aid, we have thought 
it right to examine the sources from which 
aid might be forthcoming and the forms 
which It might take, especially if it came 
from the United Kingdom. The Inter- 
national Bank has recently shown an 
interest in the High Assuan Dam project 
and there are indications that a loan might 
well be forthcoming from this quarter. But 
it could hardly he for the whole of the 
amount required (£70 million) and it would 
no doubt be subject to conditions which llie 
Egyptians might not find easy to fulfil. 
German private concerns have also been 
active in discussing development projects 
with the Egyptian Government and they 
may well oiler the bait of generous credit 
terms in an effort to secure contracts and 
to strengthen their hold on the Egyptian 
market. French firms are also known to 
be interested. Finally, there is also a dis¬ 
tinct possibility of aid from the United 
Slates Government, who have recently been 
showing some eagerness in this direction, 
though it is not yet clear how far the Ameri¬ 
cans arc prepared to go. We have, however, 
received a hint from the Americans that 
the F.O.A. are thinking in terms of 
$25 million for Egypt, to be spent largely 
on irrigation and road development, 

United Kingdom A id 
36, Unless there are unemployed resources 
in the United Kingdom, any aid provided 
by the United Kingdom would he at the 
expense of some other use of the resources 
involved—either at the expense of other 
overseas Investment (e.g., in the Common- 
wealthi, or of the home investment pro¬ 
gramme, From this point of view (though 
not from the financial or political points of 
view) there is little difference between one 
form of aid and another, and any form of aid 
might give ri.se to political difficulties both 
vf.w)-m the Commonwealth and vis-b-vk 
home public opinion. There are, however, 
certain particular respects \n which some 
forms of assistance may be more or less 
burdensome than others : as regards timing, 
calls on particularly scarce resources, and. 


as an extreme case of this, calls on our hard 
currency reserves. Timing may make 
difference in two respects. In the first 
place, the provision of a given amount d 
aid is likely to be less burdensome to ite 
United Kingdom the later it is required* 
assuming that the real income of this 
connt ry is stead i I y risi ng, Second ly, the i 01- 
pact of a world recession might render son* 
of our resources unemployed and thereby 
ieduce the real cost of providing aid at that 
lime. At any time, however, aid will be the 
more burdensome, the more it involves 
additional demands on industries already 
overburdened and heavily committed for 
important home or export order. If it could 
be confined to the provision of genuinely 
“ surplus " goods, or the products of indus¬ 
tries possessing spare capacity, the burden 
on the United Kingdom economy would b* 
correspondingly less. For this reason mili¬ 
tary aid in kind might be less of a strain on 
the United Kingdom economy than assis- 
lance for development. Finally, aid m the 
form of sterling which is likely to be spent 
.in other countries* exports and l bus to cam* 
a drain on our reserves would in general b? 
more burdensome than aid spent on United 
Kingdom goods. 

37. ft is in the lighi of the above eon- 
si derations that we have examined possible 
forms of United Kingdom aid; — 

ia) An frier ease in the Hate of Sterling 
Releases 

So Song as Egypt holds sterling balances 
but is short of free sterling, the obvious 
way to help her (if help is to come from 
us) would be to increase the rate at which 
these balances are released under the 
Sterling Releases Agreement tat present 
£10 million a year unconditional; plu s 
£5 million subject to conditions). This 
would make little further contribution ttf 
bridging any gap that arises in financing 
a seven-year programme, since we hfl* c 
already assumed that (he major part of 
the blocked balances will be spent, bt lE 
it might serve to accelerate development 
by enabling the Egypt Ians to plan ahead 
with greater confidence. The additional 
burden of the United Kingdom, if arty- 
would consist in a possible advance of 
the time at which a call would be made 
on United Kingdom resources; this migb 1 
or might not add to the impact of the 
burden, according lo the slate of world 
trade at the time when it occurred, Thcr^ 
would in any case be only limited political 
credit in a gesture which merely gave tltf 
Egyptians earlier access to their own 
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money, and such a gesture might well 
create difficulties with those Common¬ 
wealth countries whose war-time sterling 
balances are still partially blocked. 

On the other hand, an increase in the 
rale of sterling releases would not involve 
a charge to any departmental Vote (as 
most other forms of aid wouldt; nor 
Would the prior consent of Parliament be 
formally required. But Ministers might 
fee] that Parliament ought nevertheless 
to he informed of any form of aid inclu¬ 
ding accelerated sterling releases, 

(6) Forms of Loan 

Genera! Considerations- —There would 
be lit He point in any form of loan to 
Egypt until her existing sterling balances 
had been released, and, apart from a 
possible hard core of currency reserves, 
already exhausted. This consideration 
would appear to preclude any very early 
political gesture in the form of a loan, 
unless a promise of a loan when existing 
sterling holdings are exhausted could be 
made and would make the desired impres¬ 
sion, Moreover, a proposal to give any 
form of financial assistance to Egypt 
would have to be laid before Parliament 
and would be difficult to explain to the 
Common wealth countries, who would 
rightly regard it as competing wilh the 
assistance promised to them for develop¬ 
ment. to which fairly strict conditions are 
attached. 

Tied Loans.- If all these difficulties 
could be overcome, the least burdensome 
form of aid would be a loan lied to the 
supply of British exports. This could take 
the form of— 
either— 

(i) A " Guaranty Agreement " 
under Section 3 of the Export Guaran¬ 
tees Act, This is the procedure that has 
been used in the ease of loans to 
Pakistan and Yugoslavia. Under it 
E.C.G.P enters into an agreement with 
an overseas Government lo guarantee 
payment for United Kingdom exports 
up to a fixed amount which can be 
financed either by a credit from a 
London bank, guaranteed uncondition¬ 
ally by E.CG.D,. or by E.C.G.D. pur¬ 
chasing the foreign Government’s 
promissory notes. In the latter case 
the money is found out of the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund; 

or— 

(ii) An "Agreement to Guarantee " 
■which is simply an undertaking by 


E.CG.D. lo a foreign Government lor 
customer) that it will cover the export 
of United Kingdom goods tip to a 
specified amount on agreed terms. It 
is left to the United Kingdom exporter 
to raise the finance for the contracts 
with the help of E.CG.D. cover. No 
creation of new credit is involved and 
the sole advantage to the overseas 
customer lies in letting him know in 
advance on what terms credit will be 
available. The Germans have just 
employed this technique in respect of 
large contracts with Greece. 

An Unconditional Loan .—An uncon¬ 
ditional loam as explained above, would 
be more costly lo the United Kingdom 
and more difficult to justify politically 
than a lied one. It w r ould have to be 
curried as a charge to the ■* Aid to Foreign 
Powers ” Vote. 

■1 ceess to the London Capital Market* 
—The mere provision of access to the 
London capital market would be of little 
use to the Egyptian Government unless it 
carried wilh it a guarantee by Her 
Majesty's Government. This would be 
even more difficult to justify politically, 
its it is something which is not done even 
for a Commonwealth country, 

A " Swing /*—The provision of a 
“swing"' (e.g.. the agreement to hold 
Egyptian currency up to a given amount) 
is not worth considering in this context, 
ft is a device for meeting short-term 
fluctuations in balances of payments and 
would not be appropriate for financing 
long-term development. 

Ic) An outright gift In cash or kitul 
An outright gill in cash is hardly worth 
consideration, A gift of military equip¬ 
ment if surplus to United Kingdom 
requirements, might be worth considering 
in certain circumstances, 

38. Amongst these the practical possibili¬ 
ties in order of preference would therefore 
seem to be:-— 

tb A3i accelerated release of Egypt’s 
sterling balances. 

tiil An “Agreement to Guarantee**— 
i\e„ a guarantee of the credit terms 
to be provided by United Kingdom 
firms for particular exports, 
fEiii A “ Guarantee Agreement "—a loan 
l ied to the supply of specified United 
Kingdom exports. 

(iv| An unconditional loan, 

(v i A possib le gi ft of milita r y equip me n t „ 
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(i) would cost hide or nothing but there 
might well he disadvantages in re¬ 
negotiating the Agreement and then giving 
the Egyptians an opportunity of re-opening 
other clauses, c.g.. that relating to oil, For 
<ii) and (hi) we should a I least be getting 
some return. In ihat connexion the condi¬ 
tions that we should attach to any form of 
aid will need careful consideration. Ai the 
very least we are surely entitled to expect 
Some reciprocal gesture, such as an 
assurance of non-discrimination against 
British goods; and the observance of the 
existing sterling payments agreement We 
might also wish to stipulate, if aid were 
specifically linked to the Development 
Prol amine, dun contracts should be placed 
with British firms, 

VII. Summary 

t'i) There seems no reason why, on her 
present standard of spending, Egypt should 
not balance her overseas accounts; but 
much depends upon the cotton crop and 
what it will earn in the world market 
f paragraph 4). 

till After making due allowance for 
currency backing, bilateral deficits (includ¬ 
ing a dollar deficit! and a reasonable 
working balance of £30 million, Egypt will 
have uncommitted reserves of the order of 

120 million to meet any foreign exchange 
deficit in the next few years (paragraphs 
5- 1 IK 

nib Assuming some increase both in (he 
national income and in the population, 
Egypt may balance her domestic budget at 
about £210 million in I960, But both the 
external and internal pictures would be 
affected by rearmament, or by capital 
development (paragraphs 13-14). 

(iv) The Egyptian Government plan to 
increase the size of their army from 85*000 
to 100,001. This, by ilself, on present 
standards of equipment, would cos: at least 
£5 million a year in addition to the present 
budgetary provision of 09 million for the 
armed forces (paragraph 15 k 

iv) 3f it were decided to re-equip with 
modern weapons both this larger army and 
the air force (whose aircraft are out of 
dais), we estimate that this would involve 
an additional burden of anything between 
£5 and £10 million a year—*say £50 million 
over seven years- -virtually all in foreign 
exchange fparagraphs 16-19), 

(vil There is an evident need to increase 
the capacity of the productive industries, 
especially agriculture. This implies a 
programme of capital development which 
wc have estimated, so fur as intentions are 


known* at £300 million spread over seven 
years. Between one-third and one-half ol 
this sum would also have to be found in 
foreign exchange (paragraphs 20-23). 

lyiil ! here are physical as well us 
financial obstacles to he overcome. M 
present Egypt has not the trained stuffs* 
administrative and technical, required to 
plan and execute such a programme (pars' 
graph 26), 

(viii) Wc have doubts as to whether 
Egypt could finance a programme of this 
size without inflation, Egypt claims to be 
able to raise £30-70 million annually by 
way of public loan, But real savings of (life 
amount would involve a drastic cut in 
consumption for a Country whose iota! 
annual consumption is only of the order of 
£650 million and where many are living at 
or below the level of subsistence (para' 
graphs 27-28). 

fix) Wc have nevertheless assumed that 
Egypt might be able herself to raise £200 
million over seven years, Le. t two thirds of 
(lie capital required, out of domestic 
savings. If she were prepared to devote to 
development alone all her uncommitted 
foreign exchange reserves, estimated at 
£120 million (see (ii) above) she could 
finance such a programme out of her own 
internal and external resources (para¬ 
graphs 29-30), 

■ix 1 But if she wants to rearm as well a s 
to develop, there is a prospective deficit, 
both on internal and external account of the 
order of £30 million. This might well be 
mcl out of the reserves set aside for 
currency backing before calling in aid from 
other nations. Our main conclusion is. 
therefore, that on economic grounds there 
is no strong case for external aid (para- 
graphs 31-33). 

Cxi) But there might be a case for aid 
either because our assumptions (some of 
which are necessarily no more than guesses) 
proved wide of the mark; or on political 
and strategic grounds which are outside our 
terms of reference (paragraph 35). 

(xiii Apart from the United Kingdom, 
(he possible sources of foreign aid are the 
International Bank, which has shown ait 
interest in the High Assuan Dam project* 
German and French firms and llie United 
.States Government (paragraph 35), 

(xiii) So far as aid from the United 
Kingdom is concerned, the practical possF 
bilities in order of preference arc;— 

(a) An accelerated release of Egypt"? 
sterling balances, 

f/d An “ Agreement to Guarantee 

a guarantee of the credit terms t° 
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be provided by United Kingdom 
firms for particular exports. 

(c) A u Guarantee Agreement ”—a loan 
tied to the supply of specified United 
Kingdom exports, 
if/) An unconditional loan. 

I paragraphs 36-38), 

(xiv) Wc should consider carefully what 
^ are gelling in return for aid—in terms of 
advantage for our trade and payments 
Position. Wc are entitled to expect some 
reciprocal gesture (paragraph 38), 
i reasnry Chambers, S. W. 1 „ 

March 1954 . 


Appendix A 

Egyptian Balance of Payments — 1953-60 
Exports 

1. Egypt's whole economy depends on 
cotton. The size and quality of the colton 
stop and the price of cotton in the world 
'Markets are together therefore of para¬ 
mount importance in determining Egypt's 
receipts from visible trade. Table '■ below 
■ffiows Egypt's exports (including re-ex ports! 

the past six years, and demonstrates 
dearly the effect of variations in the receipts 
horn (he sate of raw cotton. 

Taejle 1 (£ million) 

Receipts from Exports t 953 

esti- 

1947 194 K 1949 1950 1951 1952 matetl 

Haw 

Cotton 6S tO 106 149 164 126 120 

(■hirer 

Exports 20 30 32 26 39 23 20 

Toial 88 143 138 175 203 149 NO 

1947 and 1 95 E were wholly exceptional 
years, Broadly speaking, therefore, it can 

said that in a " good " year* f>„ when 
die crop is large and world prices stc high* 
Bgypi may earn upwards of £150 million 
from the sale of cotton and in a “ bad " 
year the figure is more likely to be about 
£100 million Egypt’s other exports, con¬ 
sisting in the main of onions, rtcc and phos¬ 
phates, normally amount to £20-30 million* 
Plough in exceptional years they too may 
fall outside these limits. 

2 . Thus, on the assumptions that there 
is neither a violent slump nor a boom in 
exports Egypt may on present form expect 
hi earn between £120 million and £180 mil¬ 
lion a year from visibles. The following 
factors over the next seven years are* how¬ 
ever, likely to effect the levei of receipts: — 

^■^CoiFOft 

(i) Acreage under culfi vet/ ion .'—During 
the last two years the tendency has 


been to reduce the acreage of cotton 
in favour of wheal (2 0 million 
feddans in 3951 to 3-3 million in 
1953), This was both to reduce 
Egypt’s import bill and to enable her 
to sell the large carry-over of cotton 
from the 1951 and 1952 crops. The 
cotton crop* however, has in the cur¬ 
rent year been so reduced that ihe 
carry-over should be completely sold, 
and no further reduction of acreage 
should be necessary. Indeed, since 
so long as cotton is in demand on the 
world market it is more profitable 
than wheat, it may be assumed that 
die total cotton acreage will increase* 
particularly if the present irrigation 
and land reclamation projects are 
completed. The ultimate acreage 
may be in the neighbourhood of 17 
million feddans* yielding a crop 
worth about £120 million at current 
prices. 

tji] Land reform— It is widely believed 
that the redistribution of land is 
likely to reduce rather than enhance 
the yield from a given acreage. What 
ihi> will amount to quantitatively 
ca n not be est i m ated. The amou nt of 
land to be redistributed during the 
next few years is less than 10 per cent, 
of the cultivable area of the country 
and is unlikely seriously to diminish 
production* 

(iiii Price, —The world price of cotton 
depends on the relation between pro¬ 
duction and demand. At present 
world production runs at an annual 
rate of 35 7 million hales compared 
with world demand of 33 3 million 
bales. Unless there h a world-wide 
reduction in acreages the existing 
surplus will grow annually. In the 
current year, for instance, American 
production* despite a reduction of 
acreage, was half a million bales 
greater than in the previous year. 
The price of col ton will depend both 
on I lie ex tent to which acreages 
are reduced in all cot Lon-growing 
countries and on the extent to which 
(he United States maintains its price 
supports programme. On the whole 
ii is not unlikely that the cotton- 
producing countries will ensure that 
the surplus production is kept within 
bounds and that prices will not fall 
very much below their existing levels. 

0, Other Exports 

fi) hi the past rice was a substantial 
earner of foreign currency* but in 
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recent years (hesurplus available for 
export has been negligible, The aim 
of the Egyptian Government is to in¬ 
crease ihe production of rice to a 
level which will permit the export 
of 300.000 tons by ] 956-57, This 
would yield approximately £15 
million annually. 

(iii The volume of Egypt's other exports 
i.s not likely to be seriously affected. 

3. The upshot of this is that by 1960 the 
level of Egypt’s visible earnings should 
be: — 


her balance of payments situation 
became serious, Egypt might claim 
more of the Company's foreign 
exchange earnings (or even attempt 
to take over the Company entirely 
in which case Egypt’s receipts won Id 
be in the neighbourhood of £35 
mill ion by I960 instead of £I J 
million). We have not, however, 
taken such action into account. 

6. Thus, by I960, Egypt's invisible earn¬ 
ings are likely to be in the neighbourhood 
of: — 


>!il Colton 

6it Other exports 
pfax rtes 

... 

... 

£ million 

\m 150 

20-30 

10 If 

Present income . 

Lefts British Armv 

Plus Suez Carrot 

£ million 
5S-70 

... - 7 

2-7 

Total 



130 m 

Total 

50-79 


Invisible Earnings 

4. Egypt's invisible income amounts at 
present to between £55 million and £70 mil¬ 
lion, of which the largest single sources 
are; — 

Iii The Suez Canal Company {from local 
expenditure and the annual payment 
to the Egyptian Government by the 
Suez Cana! Company); 

Iii) British Army expenditure in the 
Canal Zone, 


The former of these items yields approxi¬ 
mately £32 million (net) annually;{') the 
latter has shown variations from £5 million 
to £15 million, the figure depending on the 
size of the forces stationed in Egypt and the 
extent to which local purchases are made. 
At present Egypt earns approximately £10 
million annually from British troops, 

5. The following factors are likely to 
influence Egypt's invisible income between 
1953 and WO: — 

iii On the assumption that a Defence 
Agreement is concluded Egypt's 
earnings from the British Army will 
fall from £10 million at present to 
£3 million in I960, 

Iii) The Sun Canal .—Traffic through the 
Suez Caua! is expected to rise from 
the present annual level of 86 million 
tons to nearly 130 million tons in 
I960. This should result in an 
increase of at least £2 million in the 
£12 million at present coming in 
through the local expenditure of the 
Suez Canal Company, There is, of 
course, always the possibility that, if 


(*) A-i the Sue? Canal Company is .m Egyptian 
Company its receipts come under the Egyptian 
Exchange Control The Control, however, allows 
this Company a very considerable latitude, and in 
fad. as thing! arc' .it prevent, the only foreign 
extbange reacliinp the Control from liic Company is 
as sd out abore. 
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Imports 

7. Inevitably the size of Egypt's import 
programme depends to a great extent on the 
success of the cotton crop. As the tigtires 
in Table II show, the trend of total imports 
lias very closely followed the pattern of 
cotton receipts. In 1947 and the early part 
of 1943 import licences were required for 
all imports. During 1948 import licensin'? 
was relaxed for goods from the sterling area 
and. the transferable account area was not 
reimposed until the second half of 1952: — 

Table I I 


imports 
(£ million) 

1*47 ... ... ... 104 

1943 ... 173 

my i7i 

1550 .. 2l3 

1951 241 

1952 ... 210 

1953 (EsUrtiaced) ... 170 


The main items appearing in the import 
programme during this period were^“ 


Textile products ... ... 

Chemical products 
Machinery and electrical goods 

Menus. ... ... ..,, 

Mineral products (oil) 

Food ('mainly wheat) ... up to 


£ tnHfh&tt 
20-30 
10-20 
10-20 
8-16 
12 
35 


The Egyptian import programme eafl 
thus exhibit i high degree of elasticity, In 
good times, expenditure on chemicals 
machinery and metals may be twice as much 
as during the lean years. On the othef 
hand, expenditure on food, oil and textile 
products seems to be in the nature of a first 
charge on Egypt's foreign exchange 
resources ami annually claims, approxj* 
mately £60 million. All-told, F,gyp ! s 
minimum import needs in present com 
di lions for the sustenance of her population 
.md of her agriculture are probably £! 
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miflion annually, although if her earnings 
of foreign exchange permitted it she would 
probablv wish to raise the level of imports 
to £200 million, 

_ 8. The following are the principal factors 
J&ely to affect the import programme 
between 1953 and I960: — 

dj The Switch to Wheal. —In an effort 
to reduce her wheat imports <at 
present about 02 million) Egypt is 
devoting a greater acreage to this 
cereal U l 7 million fed da ns in 1953, 
compared with 1-4 million feddans 
in 1952). The whole of this expendi¬ 
ture can hardly be eliminated, but it 
may not be unreasonable to suppose 
that in the course of seven years 
Egypt will he enabled to grow an 
additional quarter of a million tons 
of cereals, valued at £10 million, 
nif Sugar *—Egypt may again become 
self-supporting for sugar, and there¬ 
by save about £3 million a year, 

(iii) Increase In Population*— Egypt's 
population is increasing at an annual 
rate of nearly 2 per cent. The effect 
of this is to produce increasing 
pressure for imports, though not of 
course necessarily in the same pro¬ 
portion, The factor alone, however* 
may well lead to a 5 per cent, 
increase in imports between now and 
I960 at a cost of £10 million anually. 

(iv) Consumption of Oi/.—Demand is 
increasing and domestic production 
is falling. Imports may therefore 
rise from £17 million at present to 
£2S million in I960. 

(v) Armaments ;—Egypt is almost cer¬ 
tainly likely to wish to increase her 
purchases of arms. Outstanding 
enquiries from the United Kingdom 
alone total some £24 million. The 
defence budget for 1953-54. which 
provides for £39 million is, however, 
only £1 million more than in the 
previous year. An increase in 
defence 'foreign exchange) expendi¬ 
ture of £2 million-£5 million per 
annum cannot be excluded, 

(vi) Infernal Demand ,—'The internal de¬ 
mand for imports wilt depend very 
largely on the extent to which Egypt 
succeeds In balancing her internal 
budget and thereby curtailing 
inflation. The present evidence is 
that a balance is being achieved and 
that the inflation caused by the boom 
in cotton in I95K has been checked. 
With the demand for capital develop¬ 
ment and for a better standard of 


living for the people, it seems prob¬ 
able that expenditure will increase 
more rapidly than revenue and that 
internal conditions will be inflation¬ 
ary, Much will depend on the extent 
to which development expenditure is 
controlled. It does not at present 
appear to be out of hand. Unfortu¬ 
nately no quantitative estimate of this 
factor can be given, 

fvii) Price of Imports .—This is anybody's 
guess. 


9, The upshot is that the expenditure on 
visible imports by I960 will amount to: — 

£ mitifon 


Present level .. 

150-200 

Less wheat. 

- 12 

Ljsi Hi£ar. 

... - 3 

Plus increased population 

+ 10 

Pius oil .. ... 

... +11 

Arms 

+ 2-5 

Price vnriahaoB 

.. indeterminate 


Tumi .. 153-211 


f n visible Expenditure 

10. This normally runs into £45 million 
or so annually, the principal items being: — 

l tmifion 

(i) Foreign travel.. 10-IS 

(iii Shipping . 7 

(iii) CkWcmmeiK Expenditure 6 

IL With two exceptions invisible expen¬ 
diture is not likeh to exhibit much variation 
between 1953 and I960. 1‘he lirst h foreign 
travel, which, in the event of exchange 
stringency could be reduced drastically. 
The second is the servicing of Egypt's 
foreign debt. If she succeeds in her attempts 
to encourage foreign investment—notably 
that of the i B R.D —her interest payments* 
now amounting only to a few million, would 
increase though the increase is not likely to 
be significant until after I960. Thus, taking 
the present level of invisible expenditure at 
£45 million and allowing for a possible 
decrease of £5 million in foreign travel, the 
I960 level is likely to be £40--£45 million. 

Capital Account 

12, The net movement into Enid out of 
Egypt, is not large. During the last two 
years there has been a slight movement out¬ 
wards {£2 or .O million annually), but it 
might be much larger if capital transfers 
were not subject to exchange control. The 
Egyptian authorities arc unlikely to relax 
this control though ns they will probably 
wish to attract new investment their exercise 
of it will doubtless call for some care. 

13. On the assumption that Egypt exer¬ 
cise her exchange control during the next 
7 years as she does at present it may be 
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taken that there will be a net outward move¬ 
ment of capital of O million- On the other 
hand there may be m unexpectedly largo 
capital receipt if at an> time in the interval 
fthe chooses and is able to appropriate the 
reserve funds of the Suez Canal Company. 

Summary of Balance of Payments position 
(4- The following table sets out the 
probable pattern of Egypt's balance of pay¬ 
ments by I960, on the assumptions of the 
preceding paragraphs: — 
i £ million) 

[ — Earning, r— 

Viable exports ... 130-1 *>5 (paragraph 3). 

Invisible rcectpis ... 50-70 (paragraph 6>. 

Tola l earning ... 180-265 


11.— Expenditure — 

Visible imports ... 158-211 (paragraph9> 

Invisible outlays .... 40-45 (paragraph 11). 

Tout expenditure ... 108 2J6 

lit.— CapfJoI expenditure 2 

Thus Egypt’s minimum income (£180 mil¬ 
lion! would appear to be within £20 miliion 
of her minimum expenditure (£200 million).. 
On the other hand her maximum income 
11265 million! 1 given the most favourable 
conditions for the cotton crop would 
slightly exceed her " maximum ” expendi¬ 
ture (£258 million)—including a very liberal 
import programe. Although, of course, 
the expenditure will in general tend to fol¬ 
low the pattern of receipts. i,e. ( will be targe 
when receipts are high and conversely, it 
would be quite possible for Egypt to be 
either in considerable surplus—if she chose 
to curtail imports to the minimum level even 
when her income w r as high—Or in consider¬ 
able deficit, jf she were prodigal in her 
expenditure when her exports were selling 
badly. The main conclusion that may be 
drawn from the figures is that even on the 
most pessimistic assumptions, Egypt should 
noi find it impossible to balance her 
accounts as described above though this 
might mean eliminating ait non-essentials 
from her import programme. 


Appendix B 

Egypt’s Hud ye fan Position, l953-1960 

Egypt !, Long-Term Economic Problem 
J- -ui Egypt's population is at present 
22 million, and at the present rate of increase 
will be about 29 million in twenty years’ 
time—f*.. one-third larger. 

Ui) Of the population of 22 million, about 
8 million (Le > about 17 million with depen¬ 
dants) are engaged in agriculture. Only 


about 500,000 are engaged in industrial pro 
duet ion (*>.. about 2 million, including 
dependants). The remainder are in " para j 
si tic" occupations. Egyptian industry k 
almost entirely devoted to production 
the home market (using mainly local 
materials but some uuported materials) and 
has to be protected by tariffs, presumably b* 
cause though wages are low* labour is deaf' 
(iii) Egypt is poor in the raw material 5 
required for large-scale industrial develop¬ 
ment* and her population has no special skill 
or industrial aptitude, There is therefor 
little prospect that the function of Egyptian 
industry can ever be greater than that of 
supplying the home market, and its develop¬ 
ment must depend primarily upon tb* 
development of Egypt’s main source of 
income. agriculture. 

fivi Egypt's cultivable urea is 5 7 million 
feddans. It has been increased by on!) 
about 400,000 feddans since 1905, and by 
only 1 million reddens since 1881. But even 
to maintain the present low standard of 
living in Egypt, the cultivable urea should 
be increased, in view of (i) above, by about 
one-third, Le., / 9 million feddans. wiihifl 
the m et twenty years, except in so far 85 
more intensive use can be made of the land- 
tv) On present indications, none of th e 
additional land could economically K 
devoted to cotton since with her present 
cultivable area Egypt can grow all th c 
cotton she is ever likely to sell An increase 
in Egypt's cultivable area by one-third raises 
therefore the problem of the use to which 
she would put the land. 

ivi) It is estimated that there arc engaged 
in agriculture t wo-and-a-halF persons where 
one would suffice so that agricultural 
income is low (about £50 per capita per 
year) and there is much under-employment 
These conditions would obtain even with afl 
increase of about one-third of the cultivable 
area within twenty years. 

(vii) Even given the maximum agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development, therefore, 
the economic outlook for Egypt is bleak 
without either some restrictions on popula¬ 
tion increase or the discovery of new natural 
resources. 

Egypt's Present Budgetary Position 
General 

2. Until 1953 54 (the financial year is 
1st luly-30th June) Egypt had a singk’ 
budget to cover current expenditure and 
capital expenditure The size of the budget 
rose from about £43 million in 1940-41 to 
about El90 million in 1950- 5and Egypt 
had budget surpluses continuously from 
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1940-41 to 1950-51. The surpluses were 
dye mainly to the inability of the Egyptian 
Government to spend the funds allocated 
itmiuafiy to capital expenditure, and they 
enabled Egypt to accumulate a General 
Reserve Fund which, in July 3951, 
amounted to about EE. 78‘5 million. The 
of the budget increase in 1951--52 (esti- 
r^ated receipts £2 35 million, estimated 
expenditure £231 million,O the deficit to be 
met from the General Reserve) but was 
r educed m 1952 53 to £206 million, at which 
figure receipts and expenditure w r ere in¬ 
tended to balance. In fact, however, there 
was a heavy deficit in £951-52 of about £38 
thillion and a further deficit in 1952 -53, the 
JUhounL of which is not yet known. It is 
officially slated that by the end of 1952-53 
the whole of the “ free " part of the General 
Reserve (about £36 8 million) had been 
completely exhausted; the remainder, £417 
million* is *' engaged.” £18 8 million repre¬ 
sents securities furnished in the l.M.F, and 
[he I.B.R.D., and the balance is immobilised 
^ loans to municipalities and farmers. 

1953-54 Budget 

3. There arc two budgets for 1953-54, 
the Ordinary Budget, which balances at 
£197 million, and a Capital Budget of £42-6 
million, about £35 million of which it is 
J&tended shall be raised by loans, the 
^blaming £7 million coming from the 
Government's acquisition of the £11 million 
profit on the revaluation of the N.B.E. gold 
holding. The schemes to which the £42-6 
Jhillion is allocated are mainly related to 
irrigation, electrification and communica¬ 
tions, and the most important single scheme 
is that for a hydro-electric installation at the 
Aswan Dam which, k is expected, wilt be 
completed by about 1959. The intention is 
dearly that the whole of the £42-6 million 
shall be raised and spent within the financial 
year 1953 54. In fact, the Governor of the 
^ B.E. considers that not more than £10 
miftem will be spent on the schemes within 
*hat period. 

1953-54 Revenue 

4, — (i) Thu revenue on the Ordinary 
Budget for 1953-54 may be classified 
broadly as follows: — 

£ million 

\to Direct Taxation (land and properly 
tax, income tax, Ac., fi«) 

(6) Customs amt Excise . 

In Raiiwavs, Posts, Telephones* Slate 

Lands! Government Services, &c. 44 

197 

Cl This was >ntwcqucatly inercascd lo about 
^£.24<i million b> supplementary estimates. 


Details of estimated revenues from the indi¬ 
vidual taxes, &c.* for 1952-53 and 1953-54 
are given in Annex T, 

(ii> The most striking feature is* dearly, 
the very high proportion of revenue received 
from Customs and Excise, This is, no 
doubt* inevitable in a country where about 
17 million of the total population are 
engaged in agriculture, with a very low 
average income, and where the total capital 
invested in registered companies is only 
£180 million. The net burden of taxation is 
probably of the order of £150 million a year 
since the £44 million revenue from Rail¬ 
ways, Posts, Telephones, See., represents 
services rendered and is approximately 
balanced by expenditure. The Egyptian 
Finance Minister's own estimate of the 
National Income is £700 million; on this 
basis taxation absorbs about one-fifth of it. 


/ 95J-54 Expenditu re 
5,—(i> The expenditure in the Ordinary 
Budget may be classified as follows:'— 

£ million 

Sakrips. Wage* iiiJ Allowances 55 5 

General Expvases . 56-3 

New Works ... .- -8 '■* 

Others ... ... 57-3 


The figure for salaries, wages and allow¬ 
ances, given above, does not, however* 
include the cost-of-living bonus (sec be low £ 
which in the above classification is hidden 
either under ” General Expenses ’’ or 
"'Others,” and amounts to £27 million. 
Adding this figure the total cost of per¬ 
sonnel amounts to about 40 per cent, of 
the expenditure. The " New Works 
figure is a very substantial reduction on 
those for previous years (1950-51, £55-8 
million; 1951-52, £74-3 million; 1952-53, 
04- I million). This is due partly to the 
transfer of " development ” expenditure to 
the Capital Budget and partly to the fact 
that the estimates in earlier years were gross 
exaggerations of what Egypt could spend. 

(iif The following alternative classification 
jives the main kinds of services. &e„ to 
which the expenditure is allocated: - 


War and Marine. 

Education . 

ComtiHinlcaiiuns ... 

Public Works . 

Healili 

Ministry of timlntcrktr 
Public Debt 
Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Subsidies to reduce cost uf lividf 


£ million 

J9-3 
26 4 
21 3 
116 
76 
9-2 
6 9 
270 
6 3 


Further details Eire given in Annex 2. 
" Defence ” takes one-fifth of the total 
expenditure apart from any payments in 
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respect of the cost-of-living bonus, pensions 
:md allowances, &c., which military per¬ 
sonnel may receive. Education at £26'4 
million is about one-eighth of the budget; 
even so the official estimate is (hat, though 
education is compulsory, there arc educa¬ 
tional facilities for only about one-third of 
ihe population of school age and the 
unofficial estimate puts Lhe proportion 
lower, (Of the total population about 
80 per cent, are still completely illiterate, 

15 per cent, vary from illiteracy to a 
reasonable standard of Literacy, and only 
5 per cent, arc fully !iterated The Health 
Services t£7-6 million) are wholly in¬ 
adequate. 

Public Debt 

6. The public debt of Egypt is relatively 
low, ! i amounts to only about £200 million, 
including about £125 million, for long and 
medium term loans and about £75 million 
lor Treasury Bills to finance (he Govern¬ 
ments past and present cotton operations. 
The annual charge on lhe Budge! in respect 
of this debt, for interest and amortisation, 
is about £7 million. The Egyptian long* 
term loans are at present quoted at or above 
par; the explanation of this appears to be 
that income from the loans is granted 
certain exceptions from taxation. There is. 
nevertheless, a reluctance in Egypt to 
subscribe to public loans. Investment in 
land or in property has hitherto presented 
much greater attract tons to Egyptians. It 
was stated last year (hat subscriptions to the 
£15 million Colton Loan (three years at 
31 per cent.) came almost exclusively from 
financial institutions; the figure for sub¬ 
scriptions from the general public has been 
estimated at only £E. 100,000. 

Future Trends 

7. It may be assumed that in so far as 
inflationary pressure develops in the period 
up to I960 it will arise from expenditure 
on development. This aspect of the 
problem is considered in the main report 
and for the moment inflationary possibili¬ 
ties arc not taken into acauinl. Both (he 
Finance Minister and (he Governor of lhe 
National REink take the view that inflation 
must be avoided since it will pul the whole 
economy out of gear. 

8. The first consideration is, of course, 
that over the years 1954 to I960 the popula¬ 
tion of Egypt will increase by about 
2 million, /.<?., by one-eleventh. Overall 
production and the National Income may as 
a first approximation be taken to increase 
in the same ratios. This being so, there will 


b c no in Hatton ary pressure, if Government 
services are to be maimaided at their present 
level, expenditure will go up by one- 
eleventh but revenue, other things being 
equal, will rise by the same percentage* i.e* 
by I960 the present figure of £.197 million 
for lhe Ordinary Budget would become 
about £220 million. In fact, even on these 
assumptions, such an increase in expendi- 
[urc may not be required. At this stage of 
the new regime there must still be many 
economies which can be made an adminis¬ 
tration; in particular the si^e of the 
Egyptian Civil Service (about 500 , 000 ) 
appears to he excessive. On the other hand, 
it is probably incorrect to assume that 
revenue will go up in ratio with the 
population since the greater part of the 
increase will be in the agricultural popula¬ 
tion which makes a negligible contribution 
to direct taxation, This may, however, be 
counter-balanced by improved administra¬ 
tion and by some increases in direct 
taxation for which there still seems to be 
some room. On the assumptions so far 
made, the Ordinary Budget in 196(7 might 
be expected to balance at about £210 
million. 

9. The second consideration is, of course, 
that receipts from indirect taxation must be 
considered in relation to (he balance of 
payments. Annex 3 sets out the calculation 
for the probable level of Customs receipts 
by 1960-61. Total receipts are shown at 
1X8 million for 1957-58 and 1960-61 as 
compared with £88 ■ 65 mil lion for 1953 54 
— le there will be no appreciable difference, 

10. The most important future complica¬ 
tions. apart from the possibility of inflation, 
arising from development financing, are:-' 

(i) Military expenditure, 

fit) The importance of improving the 
Social Services, 

(ij is considered in (he main report. As for 
fii), (Ins may well have to wait uni IE after 
I960, But from the poinl of view of 
establishing a socially and economically 
stable Egypt an improvement in the 
educational and social services of Egypt is 
a matter of first importance; the lot of the 
vast majority of the population is sadly 
deplorable. 

Effect of State intervention on Cotton 
Industry 

11. We may assume I hat the Egyptian 
Government will be very chary in future of 
intervening in the cotton industry to main¬ 
tain prices at an 11 uneconomic' level 
Their losses since 1946 amount to about 
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6*0 million and they have at present about 
£80 million of Treasury bills outstanding in 
re&pcct of past and present cotton opera¬ 
tions, The Government hope to recover 
some of their losses under the present 
arrange mens that 25 per cent, of any [profit 
wade by the Egyptian Cotton Commission 
on the difference between take-up prices 
and export prices shall go to them (the 
remaining 75 per cent, going to the 
producers). Whatever the Government 
derives in fact from this arrangement it may 
he expected that in future cotton will be 
allowed to go for what it will fetch. 

Sue- Canal Company 

12. Apart from its value to the Egyptians 
as a source of foreign exchange the Sue:i 
Canal Company is a direct source of 
avenue. Under the existing convention the 
company is obliged to pay the Egyptian 
Govsmment 7 per cent, of the gross profit. 


a sum which currently amounts to about 
£1 million a year. With increasing traffic 
iind increasing profits this sun! should 
automatically increase. But it cannot be 
overlooked "that the profitability of the 
Canal may tempt lhe Egyptian Government 
to adopt cither (or, successively, both) of the 
following courses: — 

it) a revision of the existing convention, 
which would involve Lhe company in. 
much larger payments to the Gov¬ 
ernment; or 

(ii> expropriation of the company, 

H might not be unreasonable to suppose 
that under course (iHhe Government would 
be able to extract from the company up lo 
a further £5 million a year: while under 
course da) the benefit to the Government 
might amount to anything between £5 
million and £20 million a year, depending 
on the extent to which it consented to pay 
compensation. 


Annex 1 


Budget Estimates of Revenue 


Land and Property Tax 

Tax on Movable Assets and Profession . 

Super Tax 
General Income Tax 

Stamp Duly ... ... ... --- -- «-» 

Estate Duly ... ... *.» 

Property Transfer Tax .. 

Protection Tux . 

Customs r,T ,.. ■■■ ■■■ 

Imported Sugar Profits .. 

Tax on Remittances abroad 

Entertainment Tax ... ... 

Brokerage Tax 
Ports and Lights Tax 

Judicial and Registration Fees . 

Gars and Inland Water Transport Tax 
Education and Examination Reed pis 
preliminary Education Tax 
Quarantine Duty 

Fumigation,. Dusting and Spraying Fees 

Railway Receipts .. 

Telephone and Telegraph Receipts .. 

Postal Administration Receipts ... . 

Slate Domains 

Mines and Fisheries ... 

Revenue from State Industrial Undertaking ... 

Sales of Seeds, &e. 

Deduclions from. Employees* Salaries 

Profit on Rank Notes, &e, ... ..- 

Revenues from Concessions. . 

Incidental Receipts ... ... .. 

Various Duties ... 

Various Receipts ... .. 

Receipt for Charitable Purpose* , ... 

j fixes and Profits designed for reducing cost of living 
Aflfilo-Egypliaii Colton Purchasing Commission 


i tniifkm 


1952-53 

1935-54 

15 3 

18-8 

16-0 

15-0 

2-5 

TO 

7*2 

4-25 

5 0 

5-25 

3-5 

3-0 

30 

2-96 

0-7 

0-7 

94-S 

88-6 


2 0 

0-4 

0-2 

0-1 

008 

0 2 

—. 

0T6 

0-57 

2-75 

2*93 

0 S3 

0-K9 

OS 

0*75 

M 

1-0 

0 2fi 

0-23 

1-05 

1 23 

007 

0-07 

15-1 

14-45 

4 4 

4-6 

2 23 

1-9 

2-05 

2-47 

5 5 

5 25 

0 96 

0 9 

0-SR 

u-w 

t 5 

2-7 

1 -29 

1-28 

2-OS 

1 24 

109 

0 97 

3-32 

3-4 

0 29 

0-3 

7-07 

504 

t-3 

0-7 

206 

197 


p 2 
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Annex 2 

Report Estimates of Expenditure 

£ million 



1950-51 

mi-32 

mi-33 

wj-ss 

Salaries, Wages and Allowances ... 

37-2 

48-2 

54-8 

55-5 

General Expenses .. 

59-1 

65-S 

54-0 

56-3 

New Workii.. 

55-8 

74'3 

34-1 

28-4 

Others ... ... ..,, 

53-9 

42 7 

63 1 

57-3 


206 

231 

206 

197-5 

Public Debt ... 

5*8 

5-9 

6-5 

6-9 

Ministry of Finance . T 

5-6 

6-7\ 

6-3 

5 2 

National Economy 

1-7 

1 'If 

t rade And Industry . 

2-7 

2-4 

2-3 

1-6 

Education . 

23-0 

>9-0 

25-8 

26-4 

Health.,. 

7-7 

8*8 

7-9 

7 6 

Interior ... .„ ... ... 

8-6 

9*2 

9-4 

9-2 

Municipalities and Rural Problems ... 

6*5 

4-8 

3-6 

4-7 

Justice 

3-1 

3-4 

3-2 

3-2 

Public Works „.. 

F5 1 3 

18 7 

34 6 

116 

Agriculture ... 

4-1 

5*0 

3-6 

4-2 

Communications ... ... ... 

20 0 

22-9 

22-0 

21*3 

War and Marine 

46-2 

48-5 

3 Si-7 

39-3 

Social Allans ... 

2 0 

4-7 

3-4 

3*0 

Pensions and Allowances.. 

4-6 

49 

4*9 

8 7 

Cost-Of-Living Bonus 

26-0 

27-0 

29-0 

27 0 

Subsidies to reduce Cost of Living ... , r . 

8-0 

HM 

15-5 

6-3 

Other expenditures 

15 3 

8-0 

9 2 

11 -7 


206 

23 i 

206 

197-5 



Annex 3 

Customs and Excise 

£ million 




mi-52 1952-52 

1953-54 

1957-51S 

1960~6i 

Import Duty 

— 

23-y?p) 

IX-67f E > 

17-60) 

33-4 

Export Duty . 

-— 

12-98 

15 *05(1 

fS-ft-l 

15-0 

Quay Dues ... ...i 

Miscellaneous ... ... > 

— 

17-32 

20-01 

20-0( T ) 

20-0 

Excise and ccmmmptioit tax I 

Tobacco and cigarettes ... 

— 

37*46 

32 22H 

M-m 

32'0 

Luxury Tax ... 

-- - 

3-12 

2-7 

30(’) 

3-0 


93*3 

94*85 
(a duals 
86-2) 

88 65 

SB-0 

88'0 


("i Based on imports of £160 m. 
f J } Based on imports of £120 m. 

i ■'] Based on exports of 2 -7 m. ftjutufs long .snapEc ill £6 per 100 Itilog. and 4 ■ 3 m. caottus 
medium nr £4 Tor l(B kilog. 

C) Calculated on prospectivc fall in consumption of it)-5 m, kilog. leaf and 100,000 Is dog¬ 
ma nu fact ured, 
t'l See Note A attached. 

r ) We have assumed in the balance of payments exercise exports of 7 m. can tars a year. 
The proportion oflong to medium staple is likely to be smaller than that quoted in (■’) 
above but it it possible that the medium could carry a slight])' higher rate of tax. I 
have Therefore repeated the 1953-54 figure, 

( 7 ) As there seem to be no strong reasons for increasing or decreasing these figures, I 
have continued them u| the 1953-54 rate. 


Non: A 
£ million 

Imports 1952 ... 210*5 

Imports. 1953 ... ... . 1H 166*0 

376-5 

1952-53, say t*8* 

of which 160 subject to duty, say 85 per cent. 
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Imports, 1953 „ 
Imports, 1954 ,, 


166 

147 

313 


195J-54, say 156! 
of which 120 subject to duty, say 77 per out- 

But actual Customs receipts for 1952-53 were less than estimates so for calculation purposes we 
might take three-quarters of imports as liable to duty. 

23 m X 100 

Approximate fate 1952-53 -—— 


Approximate rate 1953-54 


i v ~m* 

IK ■<s7( I ) K 100 
lX L56t 


17 per cent. 


16 per «ut- 

<f. note in background statement that “average rate of duly is estimated ill 8 P^ r ' x::^lC, 

16 X j x 147^ 


Taking 16 percents 1957-58 
1960-61 


100 

16 x i x 153 
100 


™ 17-6 
« 18-4 


Appendix C 

Egypt's Development Projects 
A,—Financed by the Ginernmcni (medium-term projects l 
Name of project 


Cost 

Foreign Local 

exshoiiye exchange 


Period 


Remarks 


1. High Assuan dam 

2, Hydroelectric plaru at 

Assuan 

3> Fertiliser factory 


4. Cairo North power station 


5. Cairo South power station 


6. Land reclamation at Kafr 

Diimid 

And other reclamation 
work 

7. Irrigation anti drainage ... 

8. power plants for pumping 

and drainage 
4. Road development 

Iti. Suez-Catop pipeline for 
heavy fuel oil 

ll. Electrification of Cairo- 
Helmut n railway 


12. Telecomm uniiraiions devel¬ 
opment 


13. Railway rehabilitation .. 


70 

70 

1956-62 

Dr. Eman's own estimate 
of the cost. 

15 

13 

3953-58 

Work begun, and Ell’S in, 
in Development Budget, 

23 

9 

395558 

Jo use electricity front 
Assuan plant- No provi¬ 
sion made in Develop 
merit Budget- Being 

seriously examined now,. 

3 

2 

1952-55 

£3 9 ra, covered by Develop¬ 
ment Budget. About 

£1 m, already spent in 
addition. 

3 

2 

1955-SI 

renders called for closing 
dale January 1954. No 
budgetary provision yet. 

0 6 

3-8 

1953-55 

£4*4 m. in Development 
Budget. 

3 

4 

1956-60 

No provision set. 

0 5 

4*5 

1954-58 

In Development Budget. 

2 

0*6 

1954-58 

In Development, Budget, 

1-6 

4 

E953-54 

En Development Budget. 

4-4 

12 

1955-59 

Rough estmiate. 

5 

1 

1954-56 

Tenders have been called 
for £1 tti. in Development 
Budget, 

\ 

I 

1953-56 

Work has already started, 
Ordinary Budget has 
covered expenditure for 
£1-7 m. in Development 
Budget ylso. 

4 

1 

1954-59 

TclepbotK exchanges and 
coaxial cable (Cairo- 
Alexamirs.i) ate priorities. 
i‘l -8m. in Development 
Budget. 

2 

1 

J953-54 

£2-5 m. in ordinary budget. 
£0*5 m. in Development 
Budget. 

+8 

* 

1954-59 

Rough estimate. 
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Same pf project 

Foreign 
exchange 
(Ctt million) 

Cost 

LtMtff 
exchange 
j£’j million) 

Period 

Remarks 

14. Housing project ... 

1 

4 

1954-60 

£] m. prodded by Govern* 
merit (in Development 
Budget],, the real by 
bunks, insurance com- 
pjinjcs T &c. 

15, Pure drink mg water pro¬ 
jects 

3 

3 

1954-57 

£6 m. has h (ready been spent 
1950-53. 

16. ExtcraLons to Government 
retaitcry at Suea 

0 5 

0-2 

1954-55 

£3 m, already spcnL on 
project 10-7 in. m Dcvel- 
meru Budget. 

17, Crop es pension schemes 
and animal husbandry. 

0-5 

2‘7 

3954-55 

In Development Budget. 

and further development 

1 

4 

1956-60 



Total 143 7 144 8 

Nort,—!n rOcit cases ihe total cost represents ihe Egyptian Government's estimate, whilst the break- 
down into local currency and foreign ^changes and the penL’hi of time represents our own. Ifhe 
almost equal proportion of foreign exchange and local currency is due to Egypt's great dependence 
on imported manufacture*. 


B,—'Projects sponsored by the Government tmedium-term projects) 
i But to be partly or wholly financed h> private enterprise) 


1. Stcd plnm ... 


1* Tyre factory 

3. Battery factory ,,, 

4. Fapcr factory 

5. Sparc parts (cars and irucfcS) 

factory 

6. Jute factory... 

7. Milk and dairy plants 

8. D.D.T. factory 

9. Beet sugar cultivation Hard 

factory) 


f'-ojccl planned by n former U.S.S. Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, who formed a group a year ago to carry it out. 
Little development since ihat time and project appears 
dormant. The Egyptian Government also called for offers 
lor a steel plant in 1953 and five groups submitted offers in 
March 1953. Nothing has been heard of them since. 

fenders are under consideration by a Government committee, 

Project under active consideration 

fenders are under considcration by a Government committee. 

Still in the preliminary planning stage, 

Still in the preliminary planning stage. W.H.O. have signified 
interest and may olfer assistance. 

Plan* for this are well advanced. 

biill m the preliminary planning stage. 


10, Electric wire and cable 

factory 

11, New hotel on Ka.NT-cLNil 

Barracks sire 

12, Silos 


Expected (o be completed in 1954 by j Franco-Egyptian group 
—ihe French firm having put up £ 100,000, 

To be financed by Misr Hank and operated bytheHihon Hotels 
Group of the Uniced States. 

This project ha-s been under study for several years, and originally 
included Lnrge grain handling plants at Cairo, Alexandria, etc, 
A much modified project is now being considered. 


Note—-I t is impossible to estimate the cost of these factories* Tile Egyptian Government hopes, lhai 
by making conditions as favourable as possible il will persuade foreign concerns to Contribute 
the cost of most, or nil, of the capital equipment required and 10 recoup themselves subsequently 
from profits which will be transferable abroad {together with the original capital). But there is 
still the problem of financing any Egyptian participation in the companies that wtl] manage these 
factories. 


C —Other development project i- of a long-term JUi litre 







Foreign 
exchange 
£ million 

fjjcat 
exchange 
£ million 


1. 

1.Like Tana Reservoir 


... 


1-0 

7-0 

1958-60 

1 

Sudd Channels 



... 

7 5 

14-0 

1963-71 

3. 

Lake Kioga Regular or 

4 ■ * 

... 

■■ + * 

12 

2-8 

1960-62 

4. 

Lake Albert Reservoir 

... 

... 

... 

1-5 

II*S 

1958-60 

5. 

Laud Redanialioin and irrigation 

... 

4,4 

20-0 

990 

3959-75 


Tolal *», 

■ ■ ■ 



3i-a 

134 3 
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RELAXATION OF POLITICAL TENSION IN THE SLOAN 

Mr. Riches to Mr. Eden. Uiecehed April 14) 


Office of the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner, 
tNo. 25. Confidential) Khartoum. 

Sir, April 10, 1954. 

With further reference to my despatch 
No. 19 of March 12 1 have the honour to 
stole lhai in recent weeks political tension 
in Hie Sudan has steadily relaxed. 

I Tile debates on the speech containing 
toe Government’s programme with which 
toe Govern or-General opened Parliament 
on March 10 have now been concluded. In 
toe House of Representatives the three 
amendments moved by the Opposition were 
defeated in each ease by majorities of ten 
Vofe or more. The N,U.P, government, 
headed by Ismail el Azhari, therefore 
remains in power and will probably con¬ 
tinue to do so; but it cannot be pretended 
toat it is either strong or effective. In 
Present circumstances this is probably the 
best situation that can be hoped lor Irom 
toe point of view of British interests. The 
Government Party has been softened by 
internal dissensions and particularly by 
toose between the Ashigga and Khatmiya 
dements and by the pressure for the admis¬ 
sion to the Cabinet of more Ashigga, by 
'Rlbarrassing lobbying in favour of their 
sectional interests by the southerners in their 
ranks, and by the inevitably cramping effects 
of ihe responsibilities of office and their 
realisation of their confined dependence on 
British members of the administration for 
toe etikient functioning of the Government 
machine, 

3. The independence parties arc dis¬ 
appointed. The immediate reaction to the 
tvems of March 1 had instilled in the 1 mm3 
Party high hopes that cvenls would either 
Diovc naturally or be manipulated by Her 
Majesty's Government in their favour and 
Would inevitably lead to Ansar dominance: 
and they also hoped to protit from dissen- 
sion within the N.U.P. and to be able to 
win over to their side in ihe course of the 
debates on the speech, some of the weaker 
reembers of the N.U.P. In the event they 
have only succeeded in inducing one mem¬ 
ber (from the Nuba mountains) to change 
bis allegiance. Nevertheless, an encouraging 
Mature of the Opposition in their present 
situation is that no further southerners have 
lately defected to the N.U,P. white the 


Ununa Party remains solidly loyal. The 
expectation is that for this session of Par¬ 
liament the Drama Party will continue to 
prosecute its opposition on constitutional 
Lines, Its altitude in the event of the 
removal of Ibrahim Ahmed, or at least an 
independence nominee, from the Governor- 
General, s Commission remains unsettled but 
it seems unlikely that Saved Abdur Rahman 
would encourage action necessitating the 
declaration of a constitutional emergency 
unless he were convinced that Umova 
supremacy would thereat ter be assured. 

4, Following the events of March 1 it was 
necessary for the Governor-General to 
take a firm line with the Prime Minister 
tn^r three matters: the relationship be¬ 
tween the Ministers and their British 
officials, the Governor-General's Commis¬ 
sion and Egyptian interference In the Sudan, 
tn ihe first matter appreciable success was 
obtained. In the related question of 
Government policy on compensation for 
British officials leaving the Sudan before 
ihcir due dates, the Prime Minister has 
responded satisfactorily to the first move by 
the Governor-General and talks will begin 
shortly. There is less cause for satisfaction 
about" the activities of the Sudanisation 
Committee though even here the skill and 
persistence of the British member (who is 
normally in a minority of one to four) and 
the increasing sense of responsibility, or at 
least reasonableness, shown by the other 
members—apart from the Egyptian and 
by the Sudanese in general, is having its 
effect. One distressing aspect of the matter 
was the pointing at the earlier meetings of 
ihe committee of the guif in thought and 
ihe absence of confidence between the 
British officers and senior Sudanese officers 
in the Sudan Defence Force on the one hand 
and ihe junior officers of that force on the 
other. 

5. The question of the confirmation by 
Parliament of the Sudanese members of the 
Governor-General’s Commission has been 
a sleeping dog for a while but it is now stir¬ 
ring again at Egyptian instigation and there 
to always the possibility thul it will go rabid. 
The points at issue have, however, already 
been ventilated in the press—at first with a 
considerable amount of vehemence and par¬ 
tisanship but later with restraint andl have 


r * 2 
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no doubt thiil (he Prime Minister himself is 
anxious /or a compromise solution. It must 
nevertheless he remembered that in this 
connexion he is under a number of 
pressures: from his Egyptian patrons, from 
his Ashtgga supporters who insist on a pro- 
Egyptian, from the Khalmiya who insist on 
a non-Ansar, and from the southerners in 
the N.li.P. who would like one of litetr 
number in the place of Ibrahim Ahmed, 

6. Egyptian stock has fallen and Egyptian 
interference diminished. Nevertheless we 
cannot say that these are continuing features 
of the situation, Certainly Egypt does not 
intend to stop interfering. In the past fort¬ 
night she has completed the handing over of 
arms to the Sudan Defence Force, has insti¬ 
tuted a more intensive radio propaganda 
barrage directed towards the Sudan and has 
sent two important Egyptian officials (of 
Sudanese status) to visit Khartoum and tour 
the country. She also continues to subsidise 
a section of the press in Khartoum and to 
circulate propaganda particularly about her 
intention to build hospitals and schools in 
the Sudan. However, apart from those 
papers specifically known to be bought by 
the Egyptians the press in general is showing 
a sense of responsibility in the present 
situation and in particular independent and 
4< neutral " papers have drawn attention to 


[he undesirability of a close link with a 
country so unstable as Egypt. The Khac- 
miya organ has also again been at pains to 
minimise the meaning of unity ' with 
Egypt. 

7. Generally 1 find the situation tid 
wholly unfavourable to British interests. 
particular the collaboration and consult#? 
tion between the Palace and the Govern* 
merit is much more satisfactory than h'd 
been thought possible even two months ago. 
In [lie past the Governor-General and in* 
deed all the British in the Sudan have been 
ham-strung in their dealings with Sudanese 
politicians by the paramount fact that they 
were the administration with the immediate 
as well as ultimate responsibility for to e 
good government of the Sudan. As the 
administrative factor recedes and wastes 
and the Governor-General is able to treat 
the Sudanese more on an equal political 
basis the opportunities for political manoev- 
ring should increase and we may be able IP 
take advantage of them, 

[ am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Cairo and 
Washington and to the Head of (he British 
Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I have. &c, 

D. M. H. RICHES. 


to " safeguard the Revolution and finally, 
Ihe LQth~|;5lh of April, during which period 
toe universities were partially reopened and 
i[ became dear that, in spite of widespread 
Uneasiness, the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command were generally in control 
°f the situation. 

3. Since my despatch under reference was 
'witten further information has become 
available regarding the developments which 
occurred between the 5ih and the 9th of 
•March, [he revelations which Lieu tenant- 
Colonel Aiiiwar Sadat has made in the news¬ 
paper Al Gttmhouriya are of particular 
interest. According to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sadat, hardly twenty-four hours had elapsed 
following the decisions of the 5th of 
March before General Neguib put forward 
demands for powers which normally attach 
to the Head of the State in a Presidential 
Republic. These demands were rejected by 
toe Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand. including Major EChaled Mohieddin. 
Ihe latter had pointed out that they were 
inconsistent with the understanding that the 
republic should be of the parliamentary 
variety. (A reliable source close to Major 
Khaled Mohieddin has confirmed that this 
Was indeed the attitude he adopted.) 
General Neguib, in face of the Council ior 
the Revolutionary Command's opposition, 
withdrew ft is demands but asked that he 
should be reappointed Prime Minister, This 
Was agreed to by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Passer, who also made the offer, which was 
accepted, that General Neguib should 
resume the Chairmanship of the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command, In his article 
Lieutenant-Colonel SLadat made the further 
interesting revelation that General Neguib's 
demands had been put forward by not only 
Abdel Razzak Sanhouri and Soli man Hafez 
but also the Finance Minister, Abdel Gnli! 
cl Emary. 

4 The accusations which were so freely 
levelled at General Neguib by his colleagues 
at various stages of the dispute have only 
served to obscure the motives which 
Prompted him to take the course he did. 
The charges have* in fact, to some extent 
been contradictory, *>.. he sought absolute 
Powers for himself; he wished an immediate 
return to democratic government. The 
truth seems to be that, although personal 
dissatisfaction at the limitations of his role 
find the importunity of certain of those 
‘round him played an important part, the 
genera! was genuinely seeking powers which 
'Vould enable him to restrain or correct his 
hunger colleagues when their impetuosity 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT SINCE MARCH 11, 1954 

Sit Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden* (Received April Pi) 


(No. 90, Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, April /5 P 1954. 

in continuation of the account begun in 
my despatch No, fiH of the 15th of March 
of internal political developments in Egypt 
during the pm six weeks, 1 have die honour 
to enclose a summary of events from the 
11th of March to the iSth of April. 

2. The salient dales in this drama, in 
which General Neguib and Lieuienant- 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser were the pro¬ 
tagonists, are: the 25th of February, when 
the world first learnt of General Neguihks 
alleged shortcomings and removal from 
office: the 27th of February, which saw his 
reinstatement as President of the Republic 
fdefined as a Parliamentary Republic); 
the 5ih of March, when the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command decided on the 
election by direct poll of a Constituent 
Assembly to meet on the 23rd of inly, and 


(he immediate lifting of press censorship! 
the 9th of March, when Genera] Neguib 
was reinstated as Prime Minister and Chair 
man of (he Council for the Revolutionary 
Command; the 25th of March, when th* 
Council for the Revolutionary Command 
announced its decision to dissolve itself oit 
(he 24th of July and in the meantime t° 
permit the re-establish mem of political 
parties; the 29lh of March, when the post' 
pone me tit was announced of the I i be nil 
measures decided on the 5th and 25th of 
March, together with the Council for the 
Revolutionary Com maud’s decision to 
resume full powers and to set up an 
Advisory Council in place of the proposed 
Constituent Assembly; the 5th of April* 
when it was announced that measures would 
be taken to restore discipline in universities* 
to purge the press, to eliminate corrupt poll* 
ticians from public life and more generally 



or inexperience led them into what he 
considered to be errors. It cannot be denied 
that the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command, in their extreme, and uncon¬ 
vincing, attack on the Moslem Brotherhood 
in January and in their handling of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, amongst other 
things, made serious mistakes and all these 
served to convince the general of the need 
of some constitutional safeguard as a check 
or) their activities. 

5. It is probable that the general himself 
had no very dear idea of the sort of consti¬ 
tutional powers necessary to transform the 
Revolutionary Council into a reasonably 
effective Government, and that he would 
have been content if the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command had been pre¬ 
pared to take into account his views on 
questions as they arose and not merely 
ridden rough-shod over his objections. If 
this is so. it is not surprising that he readily 
accepted the idea of a Parliamentary Repub¬ 
lic and restricted powers for himself. It is 
clear that, at this stage, the general was not 
in favour of an immediate return to com¬ 
plete parliamentary life and that he was 
thinking in terms of a nominated Assembly. 

b. On the general’s return from the Sudan, 
extremist influences on both sides were at 
work. In the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command. Wing Commander Gama! Salem 
and his friends were determined to maintain 
the lull authority of the council; the old 
politicians were equally determined to 
exploit the situation with a view to the 
earliest possible reactivation of the political 
parties. General Naguib's principal ad¬ 
visers, the lawyers Abdel Razzak cl 
Sanhouri and Soil man Hafez, and even his 
balanced Finance Minister Abdel Gall! el 
Emary, though they advocated the increased 
powers for General Neguib, which a Presi¬ 
dential Republic would have given him, 
played into the hands of the old politicians. 
Once the decision had been taken to estab¬ 
lish d Constituent Assembly by direct elec¬ 
tion and to lift the censorship, the original 
issue, that of General Neguib‘s powers, 
became secondary to that of a return to 
parliamentary life. General Neguib himself 
seems to have been carried away by events 
and was at no stage prepared to put the 
clock back. 

7. In retrospect it was clear that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser played for time. 
He may or may not have welcomed the 
reinstatement of General Neguib the 
necessity of whose removal in the first 
instance he probably genuinely regretted— 
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but as soon as he realised that the general 
was not prepared to give up the struggle 
for additional powers or to go back on 
promises regarding parliamentary life, he 
set to work with surprising patience and 
considerable cunning to safeguard his own 
position- Rather than accept a compromise, 
which would have been a moral victory for 
General Negtiib, he allowed, and even 
encouraged, his opponents, to go to 
extremes. At the same time he did not side 
openly with the more violent of his own 
supporters, particularly Wing Commander 
Gamal Salem, and thus deliberately 
refrained from exploiting the substantial 
majority within the Council for the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command which he seems to have 
enjoyed throughout. This policy, which 
began with the lifting of press censorship, 
culminated in the immediate re-establish¬ 
ment of political parlies. His aim may well 
have been either to create such a disturbed 
situation as would make military interven¬ 
tion inevitable or ai least to provoke popular 
reaction against the old politicians. He cer¬ 
tainly succeeded in gaining Lime and he and 
his supporters made good use of it both by 
restoring the position of the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command in the armed 
forces and in preparing the National 
Guard, the Liberation Rally and finally the 
trade unions for action. The Council for 
the Revolutionary Command were thus able 
to vindicate their claim that they had the 
support of the majority of the officers m the 
armed forces and were also able success¬ 
fully to challenge General Neguib on his 
own ground. Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser 
proved himself to he an astute* if unscru¬ 
pulous, politician and has defeated the 
leaders of the old political parlies at their 
own game. 

8. The outcome of the contest is that the 
protagonists, on the one hand General 
Ncguib and on the other Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nasser and the Council far the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command, have reverted to the 
positions which they held prior to the crisis, 
As President of I he Republic and Prime 
Minister, General Ncguib is still able, 
merely by withholding his signature, to 
influence the course of events to some 
extent, and it is reliably reported that, in 
spite of his illness and the general weakness 
of his position, he has had the courage to 
resist the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command and to moderate the decisions of 
the 5th of April, He succeeded in particular 
in preventing the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command from making the blunder 


of arraigning the Minister of Finance, Abdel 
GaJil el Rmary. before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, Whether he will be able, or be 
allowed, to continue to play this useful role 
depends on the restraint and moderation 
both of the general himself and of LicU' 
tenarU-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand* Even if he is able to do so. the 
position is likely to remain uneasy for some 
time. The events of the past seven weeks 
have created a ferment, not confined to tttf 
universities, and the re -emergenee of the 
Modem Brotherhood has created problems 
winch could conceivably affect the harmony 
of the Council for the Revolutionary Coni' 
mand. while the evidence which the syndi¬ 
cates have been given of iheir power might 
well lead to serious labour troubles. 

A N evert he less* L i e u! en an t-C ol on e IG a mal 
Abdel Nasser and the Council for the Revo¬ 
lution try Command have demonstrated that 
they are in control of the presen: situation 
since they command the allegiance of the 
:reul majority of (he armed forces, More¬ 
over, Ncguib since his illness seems no 
longer to he an effective focus for dissident 
dements and no one else has emerged 
around whom they might unite. The situa¬ 
tion has clearly no: reverted to that which 
obtained prior to the crisis and the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command have not 
regained the respect or confidence which 
they inspired in the early days of the move¬ 
ment. But in the absence of other effective 
competitors, they seem likely to be able to 
retain control of the country, at least in the 
near future. Their position would be likely 
to be helped by a resumption of Anglo- 
Egyptian talks. 

10. 1 am sending copies of Hm despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at the 
British Middle Fast Cilice iFayidh Bagdad* 
Beirut, Damascus* Amman* Jedda* Tel Aviv. 
Tripoli, Washington, Paris and Ankara 
I have, &c. 

RAI FH SKRINE STEVENSON 


Enclosure 

Summary uf lA'cnts, March IJ-April 15 

Major Salem’s speech ul the Cavalry 
Officers' Mess on March 11 included ^ 
reference to the possibility of some mem¬ 
bers of the proposed Constituent Assembly 
being appointed, not elected, and there were 
at the same time reports that Agrarian Re¬ 
form and the Republican Regime would be 
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fflade the subjects of a Referendum at the 
forthcoming elections. It scented that the 
regime had temporarily submerged its 
differences and was seeking to safeguard 
ten a in basic issues* and its own continuance 
in power, in advance of a return to consti¬ 
tutional life, 

2. Criticism in the country was wide* 
spread. 

Hi The politicians launched in the 
newly-freed press a vigorous attack 
on the suggestion that any nominees 
to the Assembly should be appointed* 
and on the continuance of martial 
law, 

dl' The Lawyers" Syndicate condemned 
the alleged maltreatment of certain 
lawyers (including Ahmed Hussein 
and Abdel K a tier Audal amongst the 
political detainees. 

(in) The Moslem Brotherhood coopera¬ 
ted in the attacks on the regime. On 
March 12 Hodcibt appealed to the 
Stale Council to rescind the order for 
the Brotherhood's dissolution. 

ftv) In the universities, which reopened 
on March 13* the students pro¬ 
claimed a strike and demonstrated 
against the continuation of the mili¬ 
tary regime, demanding the release of 
detained students and professors, 
and the establishment of a purely 
civilian Cabinet Waftjists, Moslem 
Brethren and Left-wing supporters 
were much in evidence. Communist 
and other anti-regime pamphlets 
were distributed. 

3. The apparent composition of differ¬ 
ences within the Council for the Revolu- 
s ionary Command did not long survive these 
bruins* and numerous contradictory state¬ 
ments were made by {or attributed to> 
General Ncguib and his colleagues* on the 
various steps by which a return to consti¬ 
tutional life was to be achieved, 

4. According to subsequent revelations 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Anwar al Sadat in 

article in .4/ Gumhouriya on March 26, 
*he Joint Congress of the Council for ihe 
Revolutionary Command and Cabinet met 
On March 13 to discuss the steps, by which 
l hc country was to return to parliamentary 
life* Two a tier unlive suggestions were 

made:— 

i\} An immediate return to complete 
freedom, i.e., abolition of martial 
law, re-formation of the political 
parties, no one to be deprived of 
political rights, and a civilian Cabinet 
to be formed; or 


till That all corrupt and reactionary 
elements be deprived of political 
rights, and all necessary steps be 
taken to protect the country until the 
election of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, which would itself take the 
decision with regard to the political 
parties. 

The Joint Congress had adopted the first set 
of proposals by thirteen votes to eight, most 
of the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand voting for them. General Neguib had 
not expressed any opinion and had refrained 
from voting, leaving the Congress uneasy 
and not knowing what he wanted* 

5. On March 17 censorship was reim- 
pused on the evening paper Al Kahira alone. 

6. A aeries of minor explosions on March 
19 and 20 was variously attributed to the 
Moslem Brotherhood seeking to demon¬ 
strate the regime's inability to maintain 
order unless by wholesale repression, and to 
the Liberation Rally* seeking to make a case 
for the continuation of martial law and 
authoritarian rule. General Neguib was 
reported to have taken the latter view and 
to have demanded, in the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command, an immediate 
and genuine FClurn to parliamentary life. 
He was opposed by Wing Commander 
Gamal Salem and his supporters* who 
demanded an immediate return to authori¬ 
tarian rule. Colonel Nasser did not show' 
his hand, and succeeded in securing the 
postponement of any decision on the matter 
until after the official visit of King Saud, 
which began on March 70. 

7. Meanwhile the possibility of members 
of the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand ceding their ministerial posts and of 
the establishment of a civilian Cabinet had 
been freely canvassed. On March 20, liow- 
ever. Al Gvflihauriyti violently attacked Dr. 
Abdel Gatil d Binary for visiting Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi* and also criticised Ali Maher 

8. Al a press conference on March 25, 
General Neguib made statements on several 
points on which [here had been public con¬ 
troversy . He confirmed the intention to 
restore constitutional life, whatever the Cir¬ 
cumstance. by July 23 (he was reported by 
some to have said that parliamentary elec¬ 
tions might take place instead of elections 
to a Constituent Assembly* if circumstances 
permitted* to save holding two elections). 
He also promised the speedy abolition of 
martial law* in any case no! later than June 
18. He said that he had ordered an Imme¬ 
diate enquiry into the complaints of Ahmed 
Hussein and other detainees that they had 
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been assaulted while in custody, and that if 
the complaints proved true those respon¬ 
sible would be brought to account. 

9. At \fisri of March 24 contained a letter 
from s icutenant-CoIoncl Youssef Mansour 
Saddiq, the Communist former member of 
Lhe Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand, whom General Neguib received ear¬ 
lier in the month. Colonel Saddiq called 
for the establishment of a coalition Cabinet 
of all parties, including Communists and 
Moslem Brotherhood, and the return of 
power to the people, in whose name the 
Revolution had been undertaken. 

10, The situation came to a head on 
March 24, when Colonel Nasser refused a 
set of comprehensive proposals, prepared by 
the civilian Ministers, for a civilian Cabinet, 
the continuance of the Council for the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command with powers to appoint 
Ministers subject to the approval of General 
Neguib, and the elimination of undesirables 
from the elections to the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. The evening press forecast a Cabinet 
crisis, drawing attention to the absence of 
G ama I Abdel Nasser and Major Sahib 
Salem from & joint Cabinet meeting that 
day, and announcing the intended resigna¬ 
tion of the civilian members of the Cabinet, 
headed by Em ary, who had not been to his 
office since ,1/ Gumhouriyas attack on him. 

El. The Council for the Revolutionary 
Command met again on March 25 and, 
according lo General Neguib, approved by 
a two-thirds majority a proposal Lhai the 
formation of a Constituent Assembly should 
be postponed. General Neguib claims that 
he succeeded in persuading the council not 
to insist on this course, which would have 
been too much of a shock for public 
opinion. It is clear, however, that he was 
unable to prevent the council from going to 
the other extreme and adopting I he pro¬ 
posals r the March 25 decisions "I whereby 
the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand would dissolve itself on July 24. and 
political parties were given the right to 
resume their activities immediately. 

12. The press on March 26 accepted the 
decisions of the council as a virtual capitu¬ 
lation to public opinion, the civilian Cabinet 
Ministers withdrew their resignations, and 
the political parties at once set about reor¬ 
ganising themselves. The press became 
more sharply critical of the nfgimc, and the 
Rjf Association met and decided to strike 
in protest against the ill-treatment of the 
lawyers under arrest. It also demanded the 
immediate dissolution of the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command, the abolition of 
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martial law, and the formation of an all- 
civilian Cabinet In AI Misti on March 27 
Colonel Ahmad Shaw Id, formerly Com¬ 
mandant, Cairo Area, to which post he had 
been appointed by the revolutionary regime, 
urged the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command to return to their barracks and 
cease to suppress liberty in the name of the 
Revolution. Writing in Al Gumhouriytt. 
however. Colonel Sadat traced the history 
of the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand's disagreement with General Neguib 
in terms severely critical of the latter, and 
the same day ikhhar el Yam reproduced 
an alleged telephone conversation between 
him and Mustafa Nahas which porlrayed 
the general as distressingly anxious to 
placate the Wafdist leader. 

13. On March 27 General Neguib accom¬ 
panied King Saud to Alexandria, and in his 
absence the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command appear to have decided to force 
che issue. At noon the Federation of Cairo 
Transport Workers began a strike in con¬ 
demnation of the decisions of March 25. 
The strike, which at first affected the em¬ 
ployees of the privately-owned Cairo bus 
companies only, spread slowly to the tram¬ 
ways and other services in the course of 
the day. In the afternoon there was a small 
demonstration by supporters of the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command at the 
council's headquarters in Cairo. 

14. On the evening of March 27 the 
“ Free Officers " met, it was reported, in 
order to condemn the general’s policy and 
reaffirm their support of Colonel Nasser, 
Major Amin Shaker held a press conference 
at which he accused General Neguib of col¬ 
laborating, knowingly or unknowingly, with 
subversive elements. General Neguib, who 
was slit! in Alexandria at the time, later 
replied, at a press conference of his own* 
that the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command for their part had gone back 
on the decision to have a Constituent 
Assembly. 

15. Jusl before midnight King Saud 
Invited General Neguib and Colonel Nasser 
to an audience at the Tahira Palace in order 
to mediate between (hem. Colonel Nasser 
was reported io have told the King, in reply 
lo the latter’s appeal, that until two days 
before he had had the army in hand, but 
that since then, and notably in view of the 
resolutions (paragraph 12) of the Egyptian 
Bat Association (which the army was 
reported to have taken as an insult), the 
situation was out of his control. The 
officers of the army were standing by in 
their barracks. 
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lb. On Sunday March 28 virtually all bus 
and tram services ceased, most taxi-drivers 
Struck, and a general strike was called for 
Monday, There were more demonstrations 
(particularly near the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers, where the Joint Con¬ 
gress of the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command and Cabinet Ministers were in 
^ssion) against the decisions of March 25. 
Inside the universities the students were 
demonstrating in the contrary sense. 

17„ According to press reports the officers 
of the Cairo Police Force sent a delegation 
In the Congress declaring their support for 
lhe Conned for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand and condemning the restoration of 
Parliamentary life “while the occupation 
continued " as an imperialist trick. 

18. Shortly before 10 o’clock on Sunday 
Cv encng Major Salah Salem announced to 

press that no final decisions had been 
taken by the Congress, but that the Revo¬ 
lution would continue and the politicians of 
the old regime would not be allowed to 
resume power. The Congress would con¬ 
tinue its meeting on Monday. 

19. On Monday the strike spread to the 
Cairo Banks, the railways and the petrol 
service stations, the Anglo-Egyptian Oil¬ 
fields refinery at Sue;', the Agrud pumping 
station on the Cairo pipeline, and mooring 
^rews. electricians. &c., at Port Said and 
Suez, which threatened to prevent transit 
of the Suez Canal. Cairo Airport remained 
open. 

20. Small bodies of demonstrators 
shouting pro-Council for the Revolutionary 
Command slogans converged on the Presi¬ 
dency of the Council of Ministers and the 
Chamber of Deputies’ building on Monday 
Corning. Strong military and police 
security precautions were taken There 
were similar noisy but nonviolent demon¬ 
strations in Alexandria and the Canal Zone 
towns. The press (particularly Al Misti, 
Al Gumhour at Uisri and Rose el Yousscfl 
Simulated by the prospect of an early return 
lo parts politics, attacked the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command with an out¬ 
spokenness which would have been uniEimk- 
3bte a week before, 

21. King Sand left on March 29. Presi¬ 
dent Neguib collapsed when seeing him off 

the airport, mid the meeting of (he Joint 
Congress was postponed for a few hours 
W met at midday at NeguibN house. 

22. The meeting lasted for four hours, in 
the course of which ihc Commander-in-chief 
**id Major Salem left in order to move 


troops into Cairo to maintain public order 
after an attack by demonstrators on the 
premises of the Slate Council, in the course 
of which the President, Sanhouri, was in¬ 
jured and some of his assailants killed. 
Major Khaled Mohi-cl-Din, who was not 
present at the meeting, having remained in 
Alexandria, commented ironically on the 
progress of the strikes and demonstrations. 
At about 4 pan, it was announced that the 
council had decided to postpone implemen¬ 
tation of the decisions of March 5 and 25, 
and to proceed to the establishment of a 
Consultative Assembly, representing Lhe 
whole nation, and with advisory powers to 
be defined by law. General Neguib was. 
meanwhile, to retain his offices of President, 
Prime Minister and Chairman of lhe 
Council for the Revolutionary Command. 

23. Public order was maintained find the 
general strike terminated on March 30. 

24. On April I a long list of civil service 
promotions and transfers was announced, 
affecting especially the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

25. The students, meanwhile, continued 
inside the universities their demonstrations 
in favour of a rciurn to parliamentary life. 
The Cairo University precincts remained 
cordoned off by troops, and on April 2 the 
Government occupied them with police, 
after ejecting the students wilh a certain 
amount of force. The universities were 
then closed for forty-eight hours, later 
extended to one week, 

26. On April 5 5 afler a meeting of the Joint 
Congress of Cabinet and the Council for Lhe 
Revolutionary Command, the decisions 
were announced to proceed to purge the 
press, enforce discipline on the student 
body, eliminate the politically corrupt from 
participation in public life, and to 11 safe¬ 
guard the Revolution " by law, Measures 
to achieve these ends were being studied by 
ministerial committees, but the Revolution 
Tribunal would be retained At (he same 
time projects for social services, housing, 
health and development projects, to be 
financed from ihc confiscated estates of (he 
former Royal Family, were announced for 
the working classes, 

27. On April 6 Major K haled Mohi-el- 
Din left Egypt on a lour of Europe in 
connexion with the work of the National 
Production Council" on w r hich he was the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command's 
representative. Lieutenant-Colonel Hussain 
cl ShafTci was replaced as Commandant of 
Cavalry but continued a member of the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command. 
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28, The same day a scuffle between 
medical students at Alexandria, demon¬ 
strating in favour of parliamentary life, and 
the police resulted in the latter firing on 
the students. The University Council sus¬ 
pended si tidies for one wcefc- 

29. Fourth-year classes were resumed al 
Cairo University on Saturday April 10 and 
third-year classes on Monday. April 12, 
without any untoward happenings, lii 
Alexandria a group of Professors of the 
Faculty of Medicine submitted their resig- 
nations on Saturday in protest against the 
police having forced their way into the 
university precincts on April fi. On April 
13 It was announced that the teaching staff 
of the university hud decided to suspend 
studies indefinitely in the faculties of law, 
science, engineering and medicine, except 


for final year medical students. According 
to a reliable source in the Ministry of the 
interior, a senior police officer was sent w 
apologise to the university authorities. 

30, On April 14 the joint Congress met 
and decided that all those members of the 
Wal'd, S&adist and Liberal-Consdtutiona' 
Parties who had held ministerial office 
between February 6, 3942, and July 23* 195- 
should be deprived for ten years of politick 
rights, and of the right to be members of 
executive councils of unions or other public 
bodies. Members of Cabinets during the 
same period who had no alliliation with on*-’ 
of ihe three political parties mentioned, 
would only be deprived of their rights in lh< 
event of a decision to that dTee! by the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command- 
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REVIVAL OF POLITICAL TENSION IN THE SUDAN 

Mr. Riches to Mr. Eden. [Received May 20) 


Office of the Uni let I Kingdom 
Tradc Commissioner. 
(No. 27, Confidential) Khartoum, 
Sir, -Wav 14. 1954. 

W ith reference to my despatch No, 25 of 
the 10th April I have the honour to report 
that recent weeks have seen the revival of 
a certain amount of tension in the political 
atmosphere in the Sudan. 

2, The sudden decision of the Sudanese 
Prime Minister that the question of the 
two Sudanese members of the Governor- 
General's Commission should be con¬ 
sidered by Parliament before it adjourned 
for the Ramadhan recess, and the opening 
of the magisterial enquiry into responsi¬ 
bility for the bloodshed in the Khartoum 
riots of the 1st March are the two main 
causes of this. But there have also been 
important subsidiary reasons, amongst 
them renewed evidence of Egyptian infiltra¬ 
tion. the proceedings of the Sudanisation 
Committee, partisan acts by the so-called 

national ” Government palpably pre¬ 
occupied with politic* rather than with 
administration, and the strengthening of 
the despondent feeling of the Opposition 
that constitutional methods will never yield 
concrete results. 

3, After a period of successful resistance 
to direct Egyptian pressure both covert and 


open the Prime Minister was eventually 
forced to bring Lhe question of the Sudani 
members of the Governor-General's Com¬ 
mission before Parliament by pressure from 
his own supporters in the House of Repr£' 
s curatives, This the members had been 
persuaded to apply by Egyptians and then 
agents Led and organised by Husein Zulficar. 
the Egyptian member of the Governor' 
General’s Commission, Zulficar, who fa 
the chief Egyptian propagandist and politi¬ 
cal representative in the Sudan, played on 
the theme that sudamsalion would be 
retarded if the Governor-Genera Is Coni' 
mission were not legally” constituted by 
Parliament and thus created a favourable 
atmosphere for the success of his move to 
add another Egyptian sympathiser to the 
commission, Lick of real confidence 
between Umma and southern represent 
fives iu the Opposition and a particularly 
irresolute and inept display by the UmHJ J 
Party in the debate (the southerners did 
welt) prefaced the appointment of a 
National Unionist Party southerner to the 
commission in place of Ibrahim Ahmed- 
The failure of Her Majesty's Governmen 1 2 3 
to show any active reaction to this event 
was a disappointment to the Umma Party 
and especially to Sayid Abdul Rahman ^ 
Mcihdi personally. 
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4. The magisterial enquiry into the riots 
&F the hi March has not so far seriously 
implicated Say id Siddiq or any of the other 
Lminia leaders. Nevertheless., if this occurs, 
the Government intend that the law should 
lake iis course and are busily engaged 
through ministerial visits to the provinces 
and the institution of certain security pre¬ 
cautions to face up to any physical challenge 
the Ansar which the arrest of Say id 
Siddiq might precipitate. The longer-term 
SI «ps lo strengthen the Sudan Defence 
force and the police are also under way, 
though live arms presented bv Egypt to the 
former force have proved to be largely 
obsolete or unserviceable, 

1 In the N.UJ\ the struggle between the 
\shtgga and Khatmiya sections has entered 
a new phase with the admission of two 
supporter;, of each side to the Cabinet 
l hough it would be more accurate to 
^scribe them as two supporters of El 
Azhuri and two supporters of Mirghani 
Hamza, One of the new Ministers, Khidr 
Hamad, is apparently reluctant to accept the 
host offered lo him* and has not yet been 
Worn in. The Prime Minister is also at 
present faced with the problem of appoint- 
l[ >? under-sccretaries, including some 
s outhcrners, in his Cabinet* but has so far 
failed to achieve a compromise on this, 
disappointed candidates, especially the 
^ttlburners* could create trouble for the 
Government both in Parliament and 

outside, 

_ 6, The Umma Party is dispirited but con¬ 
tinues its frustrating search for a quick 
Method whereby the present Government 
^ay be overthrown. T hey still retain some 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
somehow be able to do it for them. They 


are not attracted to, nor capable of* Lhe 
slow- steady grind needed to main tain 
effective opposition over a long period. 
They arc also disturbed at the continued 
expense of preventing any further detection 
of southerners from the independence Tanks 
to the N.U.P. 

7. Finally, there is the dominant question 
of sudamsaliOft. Sighting shots and pre¬ 
liminary skirmishes have continued, but no 
advance in the shape of actual Sudanisation 
has yet taken place. The Government has 
made a satisfactory statement about com¬ 
pensation for officials retiring of their own 
volition before their due time but does not 
intend to commit itself to the important 
problem of the actual amounts to be paid 
until it has taken the advice of various 
international experts who arc now assem¬ 
bling in Khartoum. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a decision will shortly be 
taken and the detailed plans for the sudan¬ 
imation of the Administration, t3lC police 
and the S.D.F, may be put Into operation 
at an early date. It becomes increasingly 
apparent that until British officials begin 
to move out there is not much hope of 
eradicating the belief (still widely held and 
encouraged by the Egyptians) that, despite 
the agreement, Britain has no intention of 
letting the Sudanese run their own country, 
Meanwhile* though one or two disturbing 
Incidents have occurred, generally speaking, 
public attacks on Britons employed in the 
Sudan Government have diminished, 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Cairo and 
Washington and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Fay id. 

I have, &c, 

D, M. H. RICHES. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST AS SEEN BY MR. HENRY 
BYROADE, THE UNITED STATES ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Eden ro Sir Roger 

■No. 472. Secret) Foreign Office , 

Sir, May 20 r 1954. 

Mr. Henry By made, the American Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State, lunched with 
Mr, Dodds-Parker on the 17th of May on 
hh way back from the conference in 
*®tanbul of American Heads of Mission, 
Mr. Byroade said that the conference had 


Makitts i Washington) 

been most successful from his point of view* 
and that the heads of mission concerned 
had given him reason to be more optimistic 
about the future than he had been when he 
went lo Istanbul. 

2, On Iraq, Mr. Byroade stressed that he 
was most anxious to keep in the closest 
touch with Her Majesty's Government and 
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lo see that the distribution of economic and 
military aid was carried out as both Govern¬ 
ments thought best. He felt that the 
rapprochement between Pakistan and 
Turkey was working out satisfactorily and 
that Iraq looked like corning along 
towards some association with it He hoped 
that in due course, after an oil settlement 
had been reached, Persia would join in also, 
He feit that Afghanistan's relations with 
Pakistan were better than six months ago. 
if further progress could be made on 
Path unis tan between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, it was just possible that United 
Stales military' aid to Afghanistan could be 
pul in through Pakistan. Such action 
might, however, be contrary to United 
States legislation, and in addition might be 
misunderstood and lead to difficulties for 
Afghanistan with Russia. 

3, He felt that the lime was coming when 
military talks about the whole Middle East 
area should take place between Her 
Majesty's Government and the United 
States Government, Such talks had been 
resisted so fur by the United Stales, but he 
felt that something should be done soon, 

4, On the Arab-Israel problem be felt 
thut Israel might take some dangerously 
aggressive action through sheer desperation. 
During his visit to Ankara the Turks had 
offered to join the 1950 Tripartite Declara¬ 
tion, and were, it seems, ready to support 
any action that might be required under it. 
This Mr. Byroade Fell was a very important 
step forward. 

5, On Egypt he felt that some action 
should now be taken towards reaching 
agreement, since no better moment than the 
present was likely to occur. Mr, Caffory 


had advised that negotiations should N 
reopened as soon as possible. Mr. Byroad 
had not realised that Colonel Nasser ^ 
aware that these vitally important decisions 
could not be decided in the absence of the 
Foreign Secretary at Geneva. He under j 
stood the importance of the base, and 
Mr Dodds-Parker pointed out to him again 
the political difficulties involved for us in 
the question of uniforms. 

6. Mr; Byroade agreed that transit rights 
for aircraft, judged by the recent Dhahrfln 
episode, were of the greatest Importance 
and that clearly the base could not bz 
wound up quickly without the danger ^ 
many of the stores in it falling into wrung 
hands. 

7. Mr, Byroade brought up the idea that 
economic aid should be given to Egypt soon- 
if only as a sweetener pending the reopen' 
ing of negotiations. Mr, Dodds-Parker 
stressed the importance of not doing this* 
and Mr. Byroade said that there was no 
suggestion of immediate action. 

8. Mr, Dodds-Parker ran through again 
the political difficulties in this country over 
the Sue£ Canal and the Sudan* and 
Mr. Byroade expressed his anxiety that 
United States action should be helpful in 
settling this problem, 

! am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo, 
Beirut, Bagdad* Damascus, Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Ankara and Kabul, to the United Kingdom 
High Commissioner at Karachi and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 

f am, &e. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


.1 10I7H3G No, 30 

REVIEW OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNISM TO NATIONALISM 

IN EGYPT 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden. {Received July J7\ 

(No. 145, Secret) Cairo, 

Sir, Juh H. 1034. 

1 have the honour to transmit a reply to the questionnaire forwarded to me 
under cover of your despatch No. 177 (J 1017 / 1G) of the 8th of June, 1953. The 
delay m submitting this reply is regretted, but the occasion affords an opportunity 
for reviewing the relationship of Communism to Nationalism in Egypt under the 
new regime* and I trust you may find the following paragraphs useful as well as 
the answers to the questionnaire itself, 

. 2 . The questonnaire enclosed in your despatch under reply is inevitably not 
entirely appropriate to the local situation in Egypt, and it has not been easy to 
adhere strictly to the questions in framing the replies. For example, although 
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Communism is proscribed and there is, properly speaking, no t omnium si P&rty 
in Egypt, there are a number of Communist groups which, treated collectively* 
must be regarded as a Communist movement, The questions designed for countries 
in which there is a single local Communist Party have therefore been answered 
although they arc not strictly applicable to Egypt. 

3. The importance of individuals in the local Communist movement is so 
difficult to determine and is* as far as can be judged here* so small outside the 
groups themselves, that no attempt has been made to answer questions asking tor 
the names of individual Communists. At this stage in the development of Egyptian 
Communism to do so would serve little purpose. Names of individuals who arc 
cither known Communists ot who are dangerously susceptible to Communist 
influence have, however, been included wherever their importance seems to 
justify it* 

4, Section 2 of the questionnaire (concerning Communism and the local 
Nationalist movement) is perhaps the most important as Far as Egypt is concerned, 
One difficulty in answering the attached questionnaire is to dehue the words 
“ Nationalism * and u Communism*" When the Nationalist movement started m 
Egypt it was directed against the British rulers or the country, li found its most 
constructive expression in the early days of the Wald under Zaghlul Pasha. Once 
Egypt had been granted independence the real inspiration of Egyptian nationalism 
was lost and iL should have subsided and become the refuge of a few extremists, 
Unfortunately, however, it continued to be the creed of a majority of Egyptians 
and continued to be directed against the former rulers of the country because 
British troops still remained on Egyptian soil. There was a moment alter the 
skua lure of the 1936 Treaty when Egyptian nationalism in its negative, that is 
anti-British* sense seemed to be on the decline. But the economic and poiiticm 
problems facing the Egyptian Government at that time proved so intractable that 
tile lenders fell back on a negative anti-British policy to divert Lit ten non irom their 
shortcomings as a Government, This habit of taking refuge m anti-British 
demagogy has since become so much a part of the Egyptian character that 
Nationalism in Egypt has become an almost entirely negative concept of attributing 
ail evil to the British and concentrating all energy on their expulsion. This 
fundamental lenei of Nationalism has been complicated by a natural reaction 
against the spread of Western civilisation and Western technical progress and an 
ever-present discontent with life as it is in under-developed and over-populated 
Egypt There sire* therefore, very few Egyptians who arc not Nationalists and 
most of them arc Nationalist in this negative sense. 

5 A further difficulty is the loose use locally of the term Communist, As 
under’ former Governments* so under the present regime, any person holding 
progressive views is apt (if he belongs to the Opposition) lo he accused or 
Communism. Comparatively few of those who are active m the local C ommumst 
groups would in alt probability qualify for membership m the C ommumst Parties 
or Europe. Nevertheless* progressive or frustrated elements who look lor 
inspiration to the leaders of political thought in Moscow rather than, or m addition 
to. the Socialists of Western Europe and who consort with members, of the sell' 
styled Communist groups in the country, constitute a considerable, il ill-tit tinea. 

body of people. . 

6 The present Egyptian Government is violently Nationalist, and, m ii* 
internal policy. Frankly anli-ComimmisL It is not* however, averse to flirting with 
ideas of neutralism and non-co-operation with the West or to accepting suppor 
from the Soviet and Satellite Governments m the L1 national struggle. We thus 
see here praise for certain Russian actions in support ot Egypt and the Arabs m 
the international sphere, encouragement of trade with the Soviet bh-c, visit* by 
official Satellite sporting and cultural delegations side by side with determined 
action against native Communists, The Opposition to the present Egyptian regime 
is it least at nationalist in outlook as is the Government, It is, however m somt 
respects more susceptible to Communist influence. Having no responsibility, the 
Opposition is naturally less concerned with long-term problems und tends o 
concentrate oniv on the immediate task of bringing about the downfall of the 
present regime m Egypt- Moreover, the term Opposition is here used i. 

all who oppose, actively or passively, the present Government It is not there ore 
a cohesive force but a collection of mutually antagonistic groups including all the 
? ™ „ naUtical mirties iWafd* Nationalists, Saadists, &c) as well as the much more 
extremc^Mosterrt^Brotheihood Egyptian Socialist Party, Communists, fe All 
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these groups have a common aim in the overthrow of the present Government, 
and there is a real danger that some at least of them may combine forces to achieve 
this aim, fire opportunity which such a situation presents to the Communists 
to wort tor a popular front on the classic pattern is obvious, as was shown in 
March 1954 when there was a prospect of a return to parliamentary life and a 
brief period, without Press censorship, 

7, ] he anta-C oiumunisl activities of the regime show that they arc well aware 
of the danger of these popular front activities. They are indeed being as ruthless 
as their circumstances permit in dealing with Communists, fellow-travellers and 
sympathisers. They are, however, at the same lime attacking and suppressing their 
political opponents, with the result that they arc giving the'Communists excellent 
opportunities to spread their doctrines and increase their penetration of various 
sections of Egyptian society. Indeed, by the mere fact of their suppression I he 
Communists have gained an air of respectability as well as of martyrdom, both 
of which would be useful to them in the event of an overthrow of the present 
Government. 

8, Apart from ihe danger of a popular front formation among Opposition 
groups in Egypt, there is a serious danger of Communist exploitation of Egyptian 
nationalism. The demand for the end of " British occupation " by the withdrawal 
of British troops from the Canal Zone Is almost universal among literate Egyptians. 
Many Egyptians in consequence describe themselves as anti-imperialist and 
therefore sec no harm in, and indeed welcome, the anli-imperialist aspects of 
Communism, Even if they arc bitterly aiui-Commumst. few if any Egyptians are 
willing to decry anli-impenalising Communism jnd Nationalism therefore have 
to some extent a common aim in Egypt, so that, whether they like it or not, the 
Nationalists find the Communists supporting them. 

9, Similarly, many thinking Egyptians warn to see improved living standards 
in Egypt, a redistribution of wealth and an attack on poverty. In holding out 
the offer of these advantages Communism has a tremendous appeal for such 
would-be reformers, who are to be found as much amongst the opponents as 
amongst the supporters of the present regime. This is the explanation of the 
fellow-travel]mg propensiiies of such soidiere <both now disowned by the regime? 
as Yotassef Mansour Saddiq and Major Khaled Muhicddin. and such Opposition 
elements as Ihsan Abdel Kaddous, the Nationalist editor of the magazine 
Row d Yous.sejf and the former staff of the Wafdist ii Misri. It also explains the 
sympathy for Communism in the universities and among teachers. In spite of 
the open anti-Communism of the regime, it is paradoxically, the former politicians 
and pashas with their vested interests in the status quo who are most bitterly 
opposed to the reformist aspect of Communism, in construct to the army movement, 
who have no vested interests in keeping the rich Egyptian rich. Conversely, 
however, the disgruntled rank and fife of the old political parlies are more open 
to Communist exploitation and penetration than the rank and hie of the army 
movement whose morale and rsprit dc corps arc at present high, 

10, Finally, it must be recognised that the present regime in Egvpt h a 
revolutionary movement which, notwithstanding its dictatorial methods, is 
introducing a liberal social policy into Egypt. If successful, these litre rat policies 
might eventually prove to be the best answer to Communism. But meanwhile the 
introduction of Li bend ideas is bound to soften up a wider section of the populace 
to Communist-inspired political influences and to Communist penetration, 

11, There are. therefore, no grounds for complacency about Communism 
in Egypt, which is ripe for Communist exploitation. Why the Communists have not 
yet made any serious attempt to exploit the situation remains a mystery. The 
enclosure in despatch shows clearly how little orthodox Communism has 
achieved and how ineffectual are its present efforts; it also shows some, but perhaps 
not all, of the inherent weakness of Egypt to Communism. 

12, In view of ihe delay in this reply to your despatch, the answers to your 
questionnaire will next be revised in.June 1955. 

13, l am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
the British Middle East Office Fayid, Beirut, Amman, Baghdad and Damascus 

I have* &c, 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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P 1048/ 2 No, 31 

U) 

PUBLICITY IN THE EVENT OF AN ANGLO-EG YPTIAN AGREEMENT 

Foreign Office, 

(No. 32 Guidance, Confidential) r , . 

In the event of agreement in principle with the Egyptians and of puDucaiii n ■. 
the results you may, at your discretion, make the following points: 

(a) The Agreement is the necessary first step towards the re-deployment of our 
forces to meet developments in the nature of warfare. It is esse nun I to 
disperse our resources, and a base on the present scale in the canal 
Zone is no longer necessary or desirable Our mam strategic 
requirements now in the Canal Zone are to provide maintenance 
facilities for the upkeep of our Middle East forces in peace and a nucleus 
base to return to in the event of war, 

[hi The Agreement gives us these essential strategic requirements without 
offending national susceptibilities, with, winch we have every sympathy, 
tel The Agreement does not mean that we are any less interested than before 
in the defence of the Middle East, We believe that the re-deployment 
of our forces should enable us to meet our comm it men is more effect ivriy. 
id) Our troops in the Middle East area can be rapidly reinforced by 
air-trooping, 

(e\ The United Slates Government support the Agreement. 

(/> We look forward to an era of friendly relations with Egypt and we ocucve 
that the Agreement will prove to be to the common advantage oi both 
countries, 

2, You may have seen Sir J. Stemdale-Ben nett's memorandum of last 
December entitled " Propaganda required in the event of an agreement with Egypt 
retarding the Canal Zone base," copies of which were circulated lu certain posts 
by the Middle Bast Regions! Information Officer early this year. 1 his elaborates 
the above themes, and with minor adaptations should prove useful. 


P 10115/ 15G (2) 

ANGLO-EGYPTiAN AGREEMENT: UNITED KINGDOM COMMENTS 

Foreign Office, 

{No. 35 Guidance. Confidential) J ^- v 

Mv telegram No. 32 Guidance, ~ . , 

The following if? for use at your discretion as background is soon as oinctnI 

communique is issued in Cairo, 

2. On redeployment from ihe Canal Zone approximately two-i lupus ol Inc 
British land forces now in Lhe /one will return to the United Kingdom. 1 his 
make it possible to reconstitute the central strategic reserve, on the importance oi 
which Ministers have laid so much stress recently. Great advantages will also 
follow from ihe point of view of efficiency, morale and, ultimately, economy. 

T A substantial peace-time garrison will of course remain in the Middle East 
theatre. A proportion will be in Cyprus where, as ill ready announced, British 
military headquarters in the Middle East will he located. Together wMh tm-M.. 
H.O. Cvorus will receive certain administrative elements from me Lana! /.one. 
and operational units. Our armour and certain RAF squadrons will he 
redeployed in the Middle East area. Other forces transferred from the Canal Zone 
will he accommodated in Malta and the operational strength of the K.A.F in Alien 
will similar!v be increased. Since our operational squadrons, both tighter am 
transport, are highly mobile, the physical problem of transfer of the K,A,h 
squadrons should not tie difficult. In their new locations* these units can oe 
satisfactorily maintained independently of the resources at the present tune 
available to them in the Canal Zone. 

4. The redeployed British forces in the Middle East will be highly mobile, 
immediately available to honour our treaty obligations, and capable of bang 
reinforced from the United Kingdom if necessary, at short notice by air, from the 
reconstituted strategic reserve. 

5 No change is contemplated in the present dispositions of our naval forces 
in the Eastern Mediterranean,__ 
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P 1013/00 No. 32 

WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FROM THE SUDAN 


(No, 158 Intel. Restricted) July 22. 1954. 

My Intel No. 24. 

British Officials 

The setting up Of the new Sudan Government has brought into prominence 
[he question of the expatriate officials, whose withdraws) from the Administration, 
the police and certain Government Departments is provided for under the 
Anglo-Eeyptiau Agreement. The Sudanis alien Committee set up under the 
Agreement has already recommended the Sudanisation of a number of posts and 
it is known that the great majority of British officials have been anxious to resign 
as soon as possible without prejudice to their compensation rights. The dale at 
which they can do this has been fixed for July !, 1955, Notice has to be given 
six months previously. 

Compensation 

2 A Compensation Bill, drawn up with the advice of experts from the United 
Kingdom, India, Pakistan and Egypt was finally agreed in draft with the 
Governor-General on July 4 and passed by both Houses of the Sudanese Parliament 
u week later. Under the terms of the Bill, all expatriate officials, whether 
pensionable or not, are entitled to compensation for the premature termination of 
their contracts on a sliding scale with a maximum of ££.8,000 and n peak factor of 
four times the annua] salary at age of 39. No discrimination is made between 
those officials who are dismissed and those who choose to retire, provided this is 
not before July L 1955. 

3. These terms are broadly satisfactory in so far as they are in line with 
those already agreed for the Gold Coast and likely to be applicable to other Colonial 
territories which attain self-government. 

4. The above may be freely used. 


JE 1017/140 No, 33 

ASSESSMENT OF THE GOVERNMENTS ACHIEVEMENTS AND OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ITS ATTITUDE TO EGYPT AND BRITAIN 

Mr. Adams to Mr. Eden, (Received July 28) 

(No. 34, Confidential) Khartoum, 

Sir, July 24. 1954. 

Now that the Sudanese Government has been in power for a little more than 
six months, during which time it has comfortably maintained its parliamentary 
majority, and parliament has risen for the summer recess. I have the honour to 
attempt briefly to assess the Government's achievements and in particular the 
development of its attitude towards Egypt and Britain, 

2. Its first pre-occupation has been to consolidate its power to govern, and 
this has involved steps to remove British opportunities to rule or to regain control 
of the Sudan. Hence attempts are being made to remove British officials from 
positions of executive authority as quickly as possible and the three Sudanese 
members of the Sudanisaiion Committee, in unison with and at times under the 
leadership of, the Egyptian member have pushed through recommendations for 
wholesale and immediate Sudani sat in n. The pot it teal balance in the Govcrnor- 
Generals Commission has been destroyed by the replacement through a 
Government motion in Parliament of the representative of Opposition interests, so 
that the Commission is now likely to prove a National Unionist Parly rubber stamp 
commanding a permanent majority consisting of the two Sudanese and the Egyptian 
members against whom the British member and the Pakistani chairman arc 
powerless. 
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3. The Opposition is naturally critical of the Governments actions ana 
represents them as attempts to promote the interests ol Egypt and the NT P. rather 
than those of the Sudan, and it also sees other evidence of unnecessary partisanship. 
Senior British civil servants have suffered countless frustrations on account of their 
Ministers' suspicions or jealousies; and pro-independence Sudanese officials say 
that they, too, are made to feel that their advice is not welcome. As many British 
officials as the Government considers that it can do without are being removed , 
this means that, because the tola! number of experienced Sudanese officials is small, 
it is not possible wholly to dispense with the services of Opposition supporters as 
well. But the recent (unconfirmed) designation of Sudanese to take over the 
Governorships of the Provinces has, in Umma eyes, provided two examples of 
discrimination against senior officials who do not support the Government. 
Meccawi Suleiman Akrat, Assistant Sudan Agent in London, the most senior ol 
Sudanese administrators and regarded by many a* the most capable, ts not proposed 
for the kev post of Permanent Undcr-Sccretary of the Ministry of the Interior but 
as Governor of Blue Nile Province, while the present Deputy Governor ol Blue 
Nile Province. Hassun Ah Abdullah, whose sympathies arc with the N.U,P, t is 
named for the permanent under-secretaryship; and the present Deputy Governor 
in Kordofan, Abdulla hi cl Amin, a staunch Ansari. is named as Governor oi 
Northern Province, where it is known thai his political sympathies w m 
neutralised by strong support for the Government in that area. 

4. The Opposition also maintains that fhc Government is encouraging 
Egyptian infiltration and propaganda. Recently the Minister of Health has visited 
Egypt to recruit Egyptian doctors and the Assistant Permanent Under-Sccr el ary 
of the Ministry of Education has been to Cairo to recruit Egyptian teachers. An 
Egyptian legal" draftsman is being engaged to take over the drafting of laws, which 
is to be done in Arable on the departure of the British Solicitor-General, 

5 As regards discrimination against non-N.lLP* officials, it i* not unlikely 
that the Umma Party and Umma sympathising officials are over-sensitive and 
imagine victimisation"when none in fact exists. As regards the introduction oi 
new" Egyptian officials, it is hard to argue that the Sudan Government should go 
further afield for more expensive expatriates to hold posts which are not scheduled 
for Sudanisalion and for which no qualified Sudanese are available: and tlv 
Egyptian Government is known to be anxious to make Egyptians available and to 
subsidise them. In any case, terms of service offered have not so tar attracted 
unsubsidised candidates from elsewhere, 

6. The developments described in the foregoing paragraphs are dearly not 
favourable to British interests. There arc, however, one or two more hopeful signs. 
In th e hrst place the uncomfortable matter of compensation tor British officials 
has been settled amicably and the Government, thanks mainly to the attitude of 
the Prime Minister himself, demonstrated greater magnanimity than was at one 
time expected. There is also evidence of a hardening of opinion against dose 
union with Egypt. My own inclination is to believe those who argue that the 
N U.I-. have in the past sought Egyptian help because they needed help both in 
removing British domination and in standing up to the superior wealth and potential 
miUt.irv strength of the Ansar, but that they will make every effort lo secure the 
maximum degree of independence For their country if these two bogies can he 
dispelled, It is difTicult to find any N.LLP, supporters who will declare for complete 
union When the Government first dime til power, Ismail El Azhan was unwilling 
to define in nnv wav the form of unilv with Egypt which his party favoured. 
Mirghaiti Hamza, leader of the Khatmi element in the Government, was less evasive 
and stated that a degree of collaboration over Nile Waters, defence and nigh 
economic policy was till that was desired. Latch. [he Prime Minister has lutnsdl 
become more outspoken, and an interview with a representative of the banday 
Ti-mw in May, when lie described the link with Egypt which he sought to he the 
type of link" which exists between Britain and America, was received with 
widespread satisfaction and seems to have raised no objection from even the most 
extreme pro-Egypt in ns. 

7. The significance of the March I riots in Sudanese-Egyptian and 
Sudanese -British relations is a matter for speculation, hut they may have made it 
easier for the Government to adopt a more independent attitude towards Egypt, 
In this regard it may be that we have now arrived at the watershed. The events 
of March I may have proved to the Government that it would be suicidal to seek 
complete union with Egvpt because the Ansar would resist with force and tins 
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mi.ulu lead to renewed foreign intervention, ,4 large number of the N.UF 
supporters were driven into that party by their fear of the Ansar: and March I may 
have suggested to them that a safer line would be iq move awav from Fgvpl and 
thus diminish the risk of an Ansar rising, Hitherto there has been Hide reason 
why the N.U.P. should forget the traditional suspicion of British intentions; but 
within a few months the British administrators will be seen to be going. The scoiie 
for vigorous British action through the Governor-General has been diminished bv 
the change in members of the Governor-Genera IV Commission. Sis months' 
experience of government can be expected to have steadied the new Ministers. If, 
them they are sincerely determined to replace British by Sudanese, and not Egyptian 
rule, the future should show an increasing resistance to Egvptian attempts to instruct 
and command. There is reason to suspect that in April the issue of the membership 
of the Governor-General's Commission was brought to a head through Egyptian 
pressure when the Prime Minister wished to continue to prevaricate; it will be 
interesting to see whether, in future, such Egyptian interfere nice will be resisted, 

8- The coming months will give a better indication than ihc past six of the 
Government's intentions. All that can safely be said now is that it will not 
necessarily be unfriendly towards Britain, Rut if it is to adopt a policy which 
accords with the interests of Her Majesty's Government it will need encouragement 
by proof of Britain's continued friendly interest in the Sudan and willingness to 
co-operate; and also proof that Britain will resisT Egyptian breaches of the spiral 
or letter of the Agreement of February 12, 1953. Otherwise Tear of the Ansar and 
consciousness of weakness will throw ihcm yet more firmly into the arms of the 
Egyptians. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Cairo and Washington, and to the Head of the British Middle East Office at Fa%jd, 

I have, &c. 

P. G. D. ADAMS. 


JE II92/25S No. 34 

REPORT ON THE INITIALLING OF THE HEADS OF AGREEMENT 
REGARDING THE FUTURE OF THE SUEZ CANAL BASE 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden, i Received July JJ) 


(No, 155, Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, July 29, 1954. 

As reported in my telegram No, 8f$6 the 
Heads of Agreement regarding the future 
of the Sue/ Canal Base were initialled by 
the British and Egyptian Delegations in the 
evening of the 27th of July at the 
Presidency of the Council in Cairo. I now 
have the honour to transmit the initialled 
copy of the agreement in question together 
with the initialled agreed minutes of a 
plenary meeting of the delegations referred 
to in my telegram No. 875, paragraph 3. 
These minutes clarify a number of matters 
of the Heads of Agreement and point to 
two additional ones -the relationship of 
the forthcoming agreement to the. Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, and the with¬ 
drawal of our forces from Egypt after a 
war—for which provision should be made 
in the agreement which is now to be 
negotiated on the basis of these heads. It 
was agreed with the Egyptian Delegation 
that these minutes should be regarded as 


confidential. I also annex a copy of 
joint communique which was issued wM 1 
the documents were initialled. 

2, The conclusion of this negotiation waj 
brought about by the Cabinet decision l]i 
the 23rd of July, communicated to me h? 
your telegram No, 1133, to send 
immediately to Cairo the Right Honoured 
Antony Head, Secretary of Stale for 
armed with broad instructions. It will t* 
recalled that at the moment when tk £ 
Cabinet reached this decision, the isstj^ 
between the Egyptian and BritJ^ 
Delegations here, apart from mM 
questions of drafting, had been narrow^ 
down to those of the duration of 
agreement—which the Egyptians wanted tl1 
be of seven years—and of the period ft 1 * 
the withdrawal of British troops from th* 
/one, which the Egyptians claimed shoti^ 
be of fifteen months. The British Deleft 
lion had received authority to agree 
the omission of Persia from the reactivate 
clause of the Heads of Agreement and al^ 1 
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to agree that the agreement itself should 
run from the date of signature rather than 
from the date of ratification: but we had 
not yet used these concessions in 
negotiation. After consultation with 
myself and my co-delegate Major-General 
Benson, Mr. Head reached the conclusion 
that the internal difficulties besetting the 
Egyptian Government were such that 
agreement could only be achieved if we 
accepted a duration of seven years for the 
agreement, and that by accepting this we 
might not only gain an adequate with- 
drawsjl period of twenty months but create 
an atmosphere in which the main agree¬ 
ment could be drawn up to our satisfaction 
and sot in motion with a fair prospect of 
its being carried out. Accordingly, at his 
first meeting with the Egyptian Delegation 
—which was held amid the saucy over- 
decoration of a former Royal rest-house at 
the loot of the great Pyramids of Grin 
he put these proposals, together with the 
abandonment of the two points referred 
To above, fairly and squarely to the 
Egyptians ns the maximum concessions 
which Her Majesty's Government were 
prepared to make towards the Egyptian 
point of view. After a short adjournment 
to allow the Egyptian Delegation to confer. 
Ihe latter expressed their acceptance of 
these terms. They tried to make special 
conditions for (he withdrawal but did not 
insist in face of Mr, Head’s refusal to accept 
them. The rest was plain sailing. 

3. The Cabinet's decision to despatch 
Mr. Head on this mission was doubtless 
dictated to sonic extent at least by 
considerations of a domestic political order 
as well as. by a desire that a Minister of the 
Crown should assure himself in person of 
lhe rightness of the policy io bo adopted 
in the conclusive steps of this negotiation. 
There is little doubt, however, that his 
descent upon this capital and his encounter 
*ith the Egyptian leaders had a profound 
effect upon the latter, and, I venture Lo say, 
nuay have beneficial repercussions for some 
time upon the attitude of the Egyptian 
Government towards ourselves, I refer in 
fins not merely to the parliamentary ability 
and eloquence with which, if I may say so, 
he presented his proposals to the Egyptian 
Delegation but to the vivid sense of contact 
with Her Majesty’s Government which his 
presence and personality communicated to 
kis Egyptian interlocutors. Their swift 
acceptance of his terms was no doubt 
dictated not only bv iheagrccability of these 
terms in themselves—they could still have 
haggled over the withdrawal period -but 


also to their realisation that instead ol 
haggling with deputed emissaries of a 
remote and enigmatic Power, they were in 
immediate contact with a live member of 
the British Government, as fresh and 
authoritative in his statement of Her 
Majesty’s Government's policy as in his 
reflection of the domestic political factors 
alluded to above. This sensation, if I 
interpret it right, went beyond persuading 
the Egyptians to accept the terms of agree¬ 
ment; it did much to convince them of the 
honesty of our purpose and to diminish at 
least temporarily the suspicion which over 
so many years has characterised their 
dealings with us. 

4 There is no doubt that the Egyptian 
Delegation were moved by deep and 
startled delight, when, as a result of 
Mr. Head's proposal, they realised that the 
prize of evacuation which had eluded so 
many of their predecessors was at 3pl in 
their grasp, and that Her Majesty s 
Government seriously intended io carry 
out the agreement on that point. Once 
agreement was secure they made no secret 
of their pleasure and heaped upon Mr. 

; lead and the rest of the British Delegation 
their assurances thiil a new era in Anglo- 
Egyptian relationships was opening So 
deep was their emotion, indeed that, 
as I am reporting in detail separately, 
the Minister for National Guidance and 
the Egyptian Prime Minister individually 
and together acceded promptly to 
representations which Mr. Head arid 1 
made to him concerning Egyptian anti- 
Brittsii propaganda, and Major Salah 
Salem, in his other capacity of Minister 
for Sudan Affairs, volunteered to Mr. 
Shuck burgh that the coming year in the 
Sudan would not be characterised by 
constant bickering. The Heads of Agree¬ 
ment have been rapturously received by 
1 he well-con trolled Egyptian Press, in the 
in spirit Iton of which J.icuten ant-Colonel 
Abdel Nasser has been better than his 
word; Mr, Head had adjured him not to 
celebrate the occasion by a flood of crowing 
abuse of the + ' imperialists, 1 and he had 
agreed to do his best while making clear 
his own triumph. 

5. This flood of emotion will of coutsc 
shortly subside and give place to the 
complex motives which the peculiar 
problems awaiting Gamal Abdel Nassers 
Government must inspire. It may (hen be 
possible to assess with some confidence 
the degree of Egyptian willingness to 
co-operate—I use the phrase advisedly in 
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order to allow lor the chroute disparity in 
the Egyptian people between impulse and 
fulfilment—which, unforeseen external 
factors apart, wc may expect in carrying 
out the forthcoming agreement. Meanwhile 
it may be useful that l should briefly review 
the position reached under the Heads of 
Agreement, 

6, In the first place, the Egyptian 
Government commits itself to accord us a 
right to maintain a base here—a right 
which the 1936 Treaty was far from 
conferring on us. Apart from the intrinsic 
value of this concession, it signalises the 
defeat of the neutralist dangers here, and 
ranges this Government irrevocably cm the 
side of the West, At the same time, our own 
undertaking to withdraw all British forces 
takes away a principal plank of Communist 
agitation here and should bid fair to 
disrupt the alliance of communism and 
nationalism in this respect, 

7, Secondly, the manner m which this 
right is to be accorded is unequivocal. 
Taken in conjunction with the Annex, 
article 3 of the Heads of Agreement makes 
it dear that the base may be operated for 
peace-time requirements as well as 
reactivated in time of war; while article G 
of the Heads of Agreement, together with 
the gloss on it In paragraph 2 of the Agreed 
Minutes, places an acceptably light 
Egyptian control on the size the base 
may be. 

8, As regards the operation of the base, 
it would be frivolous to pretend that the 
stipulations of the Annex ensure a smooth 
and satisfactory piece of machinery to 
regulate re ta lions between our Service 
departments, the contractors and this 
embassy on ilie one hand, and the Egyptian 
Government, Base Authority and local 
authorities on the other. There will 
doubtless He misunderstandings, friction, 
frustrations and confusions to be overcome, 
and it will be of the highest importance 
that the civilian contractors' personnel 
undertaking various tasks in the base 
should be prepared to face such a prospect 
with patience and wisdom. The paramount 
consideration* however* is that the scheme 
offers a prospect of obtaining Egyptian 
co-operation in services and labour. 

9, As regards the reactivation clause 
No. 4 of the Heads—no tears need be shed 
over the omission of Persia from sub- 
paragraph ti), since there is little doubt 
what the attitude of the Arab Slates would 
be if a Russian attack on Persia took place. 
The Egyptian Government felt itself* 


perhaps a little exaggeratedly, to be already 
irt domestic difficulties over the inclusion 
in (his clause of Turkey and it would hate 
been very hard and rather pointless; to have 
insisted on Persia's inclusion, in this 
connexion it is noteworthy Lhat* in the ihiaJ 
discussions before initial ling, the Egyptian 
Delegation expressed the desire that l! 
should be somehow established in the 
course of the forthcoming negotiations tlis* 
;m attack by Israel on one of the Arab 
States would not be an occasion for us to 
invoke the reactivation clause. Dr. Fawzi 
suggested that an exchange of notes in due 
course might cover this point, 

IQ. A particularly satisfactory aspect « 
the Heads is the ninth article—which 
should be read in conjunction with 
paragraph 4 of the Agreed Minutes-' 
whereby the Egyptian Government accord 
what are tantamount to Over flying and 
transit rights for aircraft under the Royal 
Air Force control. General Benson and 1 
had feared that the Egyptians would seek 
to impose a most-favoured-nation [imitation 
on ihis concession as a whole and that 
their amour pwprt would raise obstacles 
u our installing technicians at Abu Sued 
for the purposes of air control as well a* 
for servicing. That they should have 
agreed so mere operational clearance of all 
flights under the paragraph concerned is 
most advantageous. 

II, It is not for me to comment on the 
adequacy or not of the twenty-month 
period for withdrawal of Her Majesty's 
forces* but in regard to the related question 
of the dura I ion of seven years I may 
perhaps usefully restate the baste 
cons idem lions which, as you know, Sir. 
lead me to believe that it was a wise 
decision on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government to accept such a duration and 
to conclude the negotiations on that basis. 
In the hirst place it had been made 
abundantly clear to us in the course of the 
negotiations that the Egyptian Government 
considered themselves deeply committed to 
their own supporters on this point, and 
that, representing as it did a considerable 
advance over their isrst figure of ihrec 
years, it was (lie furthest they could go' 
secondly, they considered the point to have 
been already agreed in an earlier phase of 
the negotiacions last year and that it was 
an act of bad faith on our part to re-open 
the issue. More important than these 
tactical obstacles to a longer duration, 
however, was the consideration that if, as 
the result of what must have been a 
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prubtiged and painful haggle, we obtained 
aw concession it might well have been 
'unn only sit the price of the Egyptian 
co-operation in carrying out the agreement, 
to gain which—all allowance being made 
for Egyptian congenital unreliability—was 
one of the principal objectives of the whole 
negotiation. As it is, we bid fair us a 
result of Mr. Head’s handling of the matter, 
to lay the best possible basis for obtaining 
ihc official and popular cooperation we 
need. Finally and for the same reasons, 
if there is a chance of prolongation 
of the agreement it wit! be because a 
comparatively short-term agreement has 
worked satisfactorily. 

12, I ant sending copies of this 
despatch and enclosures to Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in Washington* Paris* 
Ankara* Beirut* Baghdad* Damascus, 
Amman, jfedda, Tai/.TG Aviv and Tehran, 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, the United Kingdom Representative 
to the United Nations, the Permanent 
I mited Kingdom Representative on the 
North Atlantic Council and the United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioner, Khartoum. 

I have. Ac. 

R* S. STEVENSON. 


Heads oi Agreement 

It is agreed between the Egyptian and 
British Delegations that with a view to 
establishing Anglo-Egyptian relations on a 
Mew basis of mutual understanding and 
firm friendship, and taking into account 
their obligations under the 1 nilcd Nations 
Charter, an agreement regarding the Sue? 
Canal Base should now be drafted on ihe 
following lines. 

2. The agreement will last until the 
expiry of seven years from the date of 
signature. During the last twelve months 
of this per rod the two Governments will 
consult together to decide what arrange¬ 
ments are necessary upon the termination 
of the agreement. 

3. Pans of the present Suez Canal Base 
^'fU be kept in efficient working order in 
accordance with the requirements set forth 
^ Annex I and capable of immediate use in 
accordance with the follow mg paragraph, 

4. —Ti) In the event of an armed attack 
by an outside Power on Egypt, on any 
country which at the date of signature of 
l he present agreement is a party U> the 
Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab 
League Slates or on Turkey, Egypt will 


afford to the United Kingdom such 
facilities us may be necessary in order to 
place the base on a war footing and to 
operate it effectively. These facilities will 
include the use of Egyptian ports within 
the limits of what is strictly indispensable 
for tine above-mentioned purposes, 

(ii) In the event of a threat of an attack 
on any of the above-mentioned countries, 
there shall he immediate consultation 
between the United Kingdom and Egypt. 

5. The organisation of the base will be 
in accordance with Annex I attached, 
b, nic United Kingdom will be accorded 
the right to move any British material into 
or out of the base at its discretion. There 
will be no increase above the level of 
supplies to be agreed upon without the 
consent of the Egyptian Government. 

7, Her Majesty's forces will be completely 
withdrawn Irom Egyptian territory 
according to a schedule to be established 
in due course within a period of twenty 
months from the date of signature of this 
agreement- I Ik- Egyptian Government 
will afford all necessary facilities for the 
movement of men and material in this 
connexion. 

K Fhe agreement will recognise that the 
Suez Maritime Canal which is an integral 
part of Egypt is a waterway economically* 
commercially and strategically of inter¬ 
national importance, and will express [he 
determination of both parties to uphold 
the 1888 Convention guaranteeing the 
freedom of navigation of the canal. 

9. The Egyptian, Government will afford 
over-Hying* landing and servicing 
facilities for notified Bights of aircraft 
under R.A.F. control. For the clearance 
of any flights the Egyptian Government 
w ill exte nd mos l -fa v ou red - n at ion l real me n t * 
tO. I here will be questions of detail to 
be covered in the drafting of the agreement 
including the storage of oil* the financial 
arrangements necessary* and other detailed 
matters of importance to both sides. I hesc 
will be settled by friendly agreement in 
negotiations which will begin forthwith. 

Anslx I 

Organisation of the Base 

Her Majesty's Government shall have 
the right to maintain certain agreed 
installations and to operate them for 
current requirements. Should Her Majesty's 
Government decide at any time no longer 
to maintain all these installations they will 
discuss with the Egyptian Government the 
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disposal of any installation which they no 
longer require. The approval of the 
Egyptian Government must be obtained for 
any new construction, 

2. Following the withdrawal of Her 
Majesty's forces the Egyptian Government 
will assume responsibility for the security 
of the base and of all equipment contained 
therein, or in transit on Egyptian territory 
to and from the base, 

3. Her Majesty's Government will 
conclude contracts with one or more 
British or Egyptian commercial lirms for 
The upkeep and operation of the installa¬ 
tions referred to in paragraph l and the 
maintenance of the stores contained in 
these installations. Those commercial 
firms will have the right to engage British 
and Egyptian civilian technicians and 
personnel; the number of the British 
technicians employed by these commercial 
firms shall not exceed a figure which shall 
be agreed upon in the detailed negotiations. 
These commercial firms will have also the 
right to engage such local labour as they 
may require. 

4. The Egyptian Government will give 
full support to the commercial firms 
referred to in paragraph 3 to enable them to 
carry out these tasks and will designate an 
authority with whom the contractors can 
co-operate for the discharge of their duties. 

5. The Egyptian Government will main¬ 
tain in good order such installations, public 
utilities, communications, bridges, pipe- 
lines and wharves, &c. t as will be handed 
over to it according to agreement between 
the two Governments, The commercial 
firms referred to in paragraph 3 will be 
afforded such facilities as may be required 
in their operations, 

ft. Her Majesty’s Government will be 
afforded facilities for the inspection of the 
installations referred to in paragraph f and 
the work being carried out therein. To 
facilitate this, personnel shall be attached 
to Her Majesty's Embassy in Cairo. The 
maximum number of such personnel will 
be agreed between the two Governments. 

July 27. 1954. 


Minutes of a Plenary Meeting of the: 
Delegations of the British and 
Egyptian Governments held in the 
Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers, Cairo, 27th July. 1954 
The delegations met for the purpose of 
initialling the Heads of Agreement 


concerning an agreement to be drafts 
regarding the Suez Canal Base. 

There were present: — 

Sir Ralph Skrine Stevenson, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador. 

The Right Hon. Antony Head. 

Major-General E. R. Benson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gumal Ahdd Nassfib 
Prime Minister, 

Major-General Abdel Hakim Amer. 

Wing Commander Abdel Latif ^ 
BoghdatlL 

Major Sriluh Salem. 

Dr. Mahmoud Fawri, Minister ftf 
Foreign Affairs, 

With reference to paragraph 2 of th- 
Heads of Agreement the delegations agreed 
that it was not the intention of either 
Government that the agreement should be 
"* open-ended.” Unless both the Egyptian 
and United Kingdom Governments agreed 
upon any extension for this agreement in 
whole or in part, it would terminate finally 
seven years after the date of signature and 
the Limited Kingdom Government would 
withdraw or otherwise dispose of the 
remaining British-owned property, 

2 With reference to paragraph 6 of the 
Heads of Agreement it was accepted that 
the level of supplies to be agreed upon will 
he stated in broad terms, rev, the total 
tonnage of stores and equipment to be held 
in the depots and an upper limit io the 
equipment and vehicles under repair m the 
base workshops, 

3. With regard to paragraph 7 of the 
agreement the British Delegation pointed 
out that it would only be possible 
produce ,i schedule of withdrawal along 
the broadest lines, ?.g,, stating percentage 
of troops being moved in each four- 
monthly period. The Egyptian Delegation 
took note and agreed. 

4. With reference to paragraph 9 of ibfi 
Heads of Agreement, it was noted that the 
landing and servicing facilities referred U> 
will be granted at Abu Sueir in the case ol 
land planes and Fanara in the case of flying 
boats. This fact will he clarified in the 
agreement by means of a note in an 
appendix indicating that British civilian 
technicians will be located at Abu Sueir 
and Fanara for the purpose of assisting in 
the servicing of aircraft under Royal Air 
Force control and in the technical take-off' 
flying and landing procedures. The 
clearance of notified high is will be obtained 
through operational channels. 

5. Wish reference to paragraph 4 of tto 
Annex it is agreed that a Civilian Board of 
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Management may be established in the 
base to co-ordinate the activities of the 
civilian contractors 

ft. With reference to paragraph 6 of the 
Annex 1 to the Heads of Agreement, is w r as 
agreed that officers, who may be military 
or civilian may be attached temporarily to 
Her Majesty's Embassy in Cairo for the 
purpose of paying visits of Inspection in 
civilian clothes "to the installations provided 
that the maximum number of inspectors to 
be agreed upon is not exceeded. 

7. The delegations agreed that m the 
■igreement there should be a clause dealing 
With the 1936 Treaty, Provision will also 
be made to safeguard the status ot the 
British troops pending their withdrawal. 

8, The delegations also agreed that there 
should be included in the agreement a 
clause establishing that Her Majesty’s 
forces would be immediately withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory when the 
Circumstances envisaged in paragraph 4{ii 
of the Heads of Agreement no longer 
applied. 

Lieut.-Coldnel w. McB, Stephen, 
Wing Commander Alj Sabrl 
f. K. Drinkall, 

Secretaries* 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
MAHMOUD FAWZL 


Communique 

The Prime Minister of Egypt and the 
Secretary of Stale for War of the Untied 
Kiaedpm to-duy initialled id Cairo Heads 
id Agreement embodying the principles 
upon which it is proposed to draw up an 
agreement regarding the Suez Canal Base. 

The two Ministers have expressed on 
behalf of their Governments their 
conviction that this agreement, by removing 
sources of ITiclion and mistrust, will help 
to bring about growing improvement in the 
idalions between their two countries. 
They declare that it has no aggressive 
purpose. On the contrary they believe that 
the arrangements contemplated under the 
Heads of Agreement will contribute to the 
maintenance of peace and security, which 
is llie objective of both their Governments. 

27th July. 1954 . 


Ki 1168/14 G No. 35 

OUTLINE OF PRINCIPLES TO BE ADOPTED IN UNITED KINGDOM 
INFORMATION WORK IN THE SUDAN 

Mr. Eiien to Mr. A dams (Khartoum) 

(No. 3L Secret! Foreign Office , 

Sir, August 26. 1954 , 

In order to assist you and your staff in guiding and influencing public opinion 
in the Sudan. 1 am outlining in this despatch the principles which you should adopt 
and the themes which you should use in your Information work. 

2. Your object should be to encourage the establishment of an independent 
Sudan enjoying good relations with the United Kingdom, You should work for 
a situation m which the Sudan Government and the Sudanese look to Britain for 
help and advice, but you should not suggest that the Sudan must rely on some 
form of association with the United Kingdom in order to get them. You should 
manifest sympathy with the aspirations of independent nationalism in the Sudan. 
You should represent that Her Majesty’s Government warn little from the 
Sudanese, but want much for them, You should use every proper means to defend 
Great Britain against the attacks of Egyptian or pro-Egyptian propaganda, to 
correct misrepresentations, and to publicise the facts and the views of Her Majesty’s 
Gove mme nt. 

3. Your positive publicity themes may therefore include the following: 

(j) Britain's constant aim has been [o guide the Sudan towards self- 
government, Only British resistance to the Egyptian claim to 
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sovereignly over the Sudan forced Egypt into a tactical concealment of 
her arms and enabled the plan for seff-governmenl to no forward. 

hii Britain has promised to hand over power in the Sudan to the Sudanese 
and is carrying out her promise. Britain has promised to withdraw 
when the Sudanese so request, 

I'm;- On die other hand. Britain has not lost interest in the Sudanese: she is 
determined to execute her responsibility of ensuring a free and neutral 
atmosphere in which self-determination can take place, 

mi Britain and the Sudan will both benefit from an expansion of Sudanese 
production witness tile Gezira scheme, the source of the Sudan’s 
present wealth and the product of British enterprise and investment. 
It is British policy to favour all proposals which ensure a fair distribution 
of the Nile waters. 

Ivi Britain has created and is handing over to the Sudan a well-run 
administration, sound finances, modern schools and up-to-date labour 
laws. 

(vi) The choice open to the Sudanese lies between full freedom and something 
less, Her Majesty’s Government consider that full freedom would be 
in the Sudan's best interests but that it is for the Sudanese to decide, 
Friendship with other countries, such as Britain and Egypt, does nor 
require political association. 

4 You may also, in defending Her Majesty’s Government against attack, 
find it useful to stress the following themes: 

tii It is not true that Britain has exploited the Sudan commercially or 
distorted I he pattern of Sudanese trade against ihd best interests of the 
Sudan. Both countries five by international trade, and thev trade 
regardless of politics. The economics of Britain and the Sudan are by 
nature complementary. 

lib Britain has never tried and docs not desire to separate or to promote 
differences between northern and southern Sudanese. These differences 
arc historical and racial in origin. Now that missionary rind British 
enterprise (and that of some northern Sudanese, but no Egyptians) has 
made the South relatively healthy and peaceful, contacts "between the 
northern and southern Sudanese should increase to their mutual benefit. 
It is up to the northerners to help the South. Since 1948 it has been 
British policy to bring the South up to the level of the North as pari of 
a united .Sudan. 

tiiii Britain is not responsible for the antagonism between the rival Muslim 
sects, which is also historical in origin. 

5. ll is also part of the policy of Her Majesty’s Government to encourage 
the Sudanese Government to retain in its employ as many competent and 
co-operative British officials as possible and to ensure that adequate compensation 
is paid to those whose contracts of service are terminated before they expire. Too 
much emphasis on these objects will defeat its purpose and you should not sacrifice 
to them the effective presentation of British policy as outlined in paragraph 2 
above. But when appropriate you may emphasise ihe continuing need of the 
Sudan for the skill and knowledge of these officials, Che difficulty of finding suitable 
successors in the Sudan or elsewhere, and the necessity of confidence and justice 
if such officials are to remain in or be attracted to service in the Sudan. India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, the Gold £ oast and Libya have all found it useful to retain 
British officials or technicians, 

6. You should also present to the Sudanese a picture of the British way of 
life, and promote understanding of and if possible sympathy for British policy in 
international affairs. You should portray the United Kingdom as progressive and 
powerful stressing British technical abilities, armed strength, progressive social 
system and political and administrative experience. You should defend our 
colonial policies and publicise our imperial achievements, emphasising the solidarity 
and the steady progress, economic and political, of the British Commonwealth. 
You should also endeavour to spread among the influential classes and in the trade 
unions an understanding of the dangers of international Communism and of the 
solidarity of the free world in meeting these dangers. 

?, You should also undertake normal commercial and trade publicity 
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8, A corollary to the foregoing outline of your work iu defence of the British 
position is a certain opposition to Egyptian policies in the Sudan, 1 do nut 
recommend direct attack upon Egypt or pro-Egypt tan attitudes. Nevertheless, in 
conversation* particularly with sympathetic publicists and politicians and with 
those who have a pro-Egyptian bias but whose adherence to the pro-unity cause 
may not be unwavering, you may be able to exploit the copious theme of Egyptian 
imperialism in the Sudan, You may draw attention In the interested motives 
which inspire Egypt in her present show of affection for the Sudanese, making it 
clear that Egypt’s dependence in the Nile renders her need of the Sudan much 
greater than the Sudan's need for friendship with Egypt, Emphasis on She real 
power of the Sudan over Egypt may encourage the Sudanese in their estimate of 
the advantages of independence. You may point out that to use Egypt lo eject 
Britain is not only unnecessary but dangerous. You may discreetly exploit any 
issue which bears on the question of Egypt's future relationship with ibe Sudan. 
In referring, for example, to An^lo-Sudanesc economic collaboration, you may 
make the point that the economics of Egypt end the Sudan, by contrast, arc 
competitive and not complementary, in referring to the past services of British 
officials, you may contrast the reluctance of Egyptians to undergo ^ exile " in the 
Sudan. In projecting the sound administrative system bequeathed by the British 
to the new nation, you may compare the chronic political and social chaos 
prevailing in Egypt, without parliament and without constitution. You should not, 
however, undertake public polemics against Egypt in I his sense, but should use 
these examples only at discretion in explaining thai in our view the true interest 
of the Sudan is real independence. Nor. of course, should your publicity work 
interfere in Sudanese parly politics by Liny endeavour to promote dissension in the 
National Unionist Party o-r by developing the possibility that the party might, break 
with Egypt. 

9 li should also be your aim to ensure that news reaches the Sudanese public 
with as little distortion as possible. The dissemination of factual news will in 
itself give the lie to much anti-British propaganda, I understand that Reuters* 
service, in addition to that of the Arab News Agency, may shortly be distributed 
in the Sudan; you should discreetly fur!her their distribution The daily bulletin 
in Arabic, to which the London Press Service contributes and which you have 
begun to distribute, should usefully serve this end. as well as carrying publicity on 
the lines of paragraphs I 7 above. You should sec that t! ulso carries refutations 
of Egyptian at legations where these are inimical to British interests, and for this 
purpose Her Majesty's Embassy in Cairo will supply you with material when this 
is appropriale. 

ID, Finally. I would remind you of the value to your Information work of 
public statements in the United Kingdom, and of !he wireless transmissions of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s Arabic Services and of the Near East Arab 
Broadcasting Station, You should keep iu mind the necessity of providing both 
of them with suitable guidance on events of importance in the Sudan, 

It. I am sending copies of this despatch lo Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Cairo, the Head of the British Middle East Office at Fityid and the Head of the 
information Division of the Brilish Middle East Office at Beirut. You mny show 
this despatch to ihe office of the Governor-General of the Sudan. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


J 1194/39 No, 36 

ARMS FOR EGYPT 


(No. 4338, Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Tclcgraphicl August 29* 1954. 

You should inform ihe Government to which you are accredited that it has 
been decided that the embargo on arms to Egypt should be removed and that 
Egypt will henceforward be treated as a normal customer, subject lo the provisions 
of the Tripartite Declaration. 
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-■ Egyptian orders will also he subject to the usual scrutiny of arms orders 
for Middle East countries in the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee. 

3. In replying to any enquiries from the Press, we propose to sav that Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided to lift the special restrictions which they have 
hitherto imposed on the supply of military equipment to Egypt Applications to 
*vport such equipment to Egypt will henceforth be dealt with in the normal way* 
subject always to the application of the principles accepted bv Her Majesty's 
Government under I he Tripartite Declaration. It will be recalled that in the 
House of Commons on July 28. the Secretary of State reaffirmed the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to abide by this Declaration, 

4. You should express at the same time Her Majesty's Government's warm 
gratitude for their co-operation in preventing arms from reaching Egypt and Her 
Majesty's Government's conviction that this"co-operation has contributed greatly 
to their success in reaching agreement in principle with Egypt. 

5. You should add that while the necessity for these special measures is now 
happily at m end. Her Majesty's Government''arc confident that their N.A.T.O. 
allies will also continue to do everything in their power to prevent the development 
of an amis race in the Middle East* 

6. You should add that white the necessity for these special measures is now 
happily at an end. Her Majesty's Government arc confident that well disposed 
Governments will also continue to do everything in their power to prevent the 
development oi an arms race in the Middle East, 

7. Paragraph 5 of your telegram No. 1653. Please inform the State 
Department that Her Majesty’s Government continue to regard themselves as the 
4 habitual supplier" of arms to Egypt and that we still wish the United States 
Gove mitten I to keep to the policy described in paragraph 10 of page 50 of the 
Agreed Record of the London talks. It is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to supply any military equipment to Egypt free of charge. 

X. 1 he raising of the embargo on arms to Egypt will undoubtedly stimulate 
new requests for arms from Israel which has, already shown itself very sensitive 
to the AcgloEgyplian Agreement. We realise that we may have to be rather 
less restrictive than in Ihc past in reply to such requests from Israel, particularly 
where purely defensive equipment is concerned. But it is essential that the raising 
of the embargo should not be the signal for the start of an arms race in the Middle 
East We should be glad of the views of the State Department on how this might 
be avoided. It appears to us that for some years to come the only Western sources 
of supply available to Middle East countries for major items of equipment such 
as jet aircraft and tanks will he the countries represented on the N.E.A.C.C,, who 
should therefore be in a position to limit deliveries. 

9. The question of economic aid by the United Kingdom to Egypt is at 
present being considered and no immediate decision is likely. 

10, In speaking to Government of Israel you should omit any mention of the 
Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee. 

fl. In speaking to the Egyptian Government you should omit any mention 
of the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee. You should say thal as our 
lists of the Egyptian Government’s requirements arc almost certainly out of date 
we suggest that their best course would he !o prepare a new and up-to-date list 
ishowing desired quantities and delivery datesk This might be in two parts; the 
first comprising such orders already placed as the Egyptians desire to confirm and 
the second, requirements for which they have not previously placed orders. 

12. We shall do our best to meet reasonable Egyptian requirements but 
they will understand that for supply am! other reasons we must study their lists 
before we can be committed. 
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1015/54 No. 37 

LIEUT-COLONEL GAMAL ABDEL NASSER'S BOOK ENTITLED 
“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE REVOLUTION" 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Afr. Eden, i Reced ed October 4\ 


INo. 183. Confidential) Cairo , 

Sir, September 14, 1954* 

hi my despatch No. 261 of December 2* 
■^52*1 attempted an analysis of the political 
philosophy of the military committee which 
has ruled Egypt since the Revolution of 
July 1952. After a lapse of some eighteen 
ntombs. Lieutenant-Colonel Gamnl Abdel 
Passer himself made the attempt, in a 
Pamphlet entitled li The Philosophy of the 
devolution 1 ' which is now being widely 
advertised and distributed in ihis country, 
I enclose a copy of the English version of 
the pamphlet, which has also been 
Published in French, as well as in the 
original Arabic, and i annex a summary of 
°f its argument for your convenience, li 
teems that the book was actually wriiten- 
a her detailed discussion with Colonel 
Passer—very largely by Mohammed 
H issEinein Hoikal, the journalist on the staff 
of Akhbar el Yom who has done a certain 
*tnounl of ghost-writing for the Prime 
Minister. Nevertheless i think thal the 
outcome fairly represents the latter's views, 
and reflects, in a very considerable measure, 
his personality. 

2. it will be seen that at the very outset 
pf the work. Colonel Nasser disclaims any 
intention to put forward a complete 
Philosophical system or comprehensive 
explanation of the problems which he 
Proposes to examine. In the introduction 
he likens his work to a reconnaissance 
Patrol in the field of Egypt's struggle for 
liberation. The metaphor is by no means 
hiepi. Colonel Nasser's purpose is to 
discover and examine certain difficulties 
a nd problems rather than to propose fully 
forked out solutions to them, liut t while 
Ihe book contains no blueprint* of Lhe 
Ttesem, or of the future, it should not be 
overlooked as an indication of Egypt’s 
future policy under Gama I Abdel Nasser’s 
direction. 

3, The Egyptian Prime Minister 
envisages a regenerate Egypt playing an 
^portent role as a member of an Arab- 
friamioAfrican bloc, and the recent 
initiatives of his Government in the Arab 
^nd Islamic world confirm that he intends 
to pursue Ihis ideal. This conception 
contrasts with the claim so often advanced 
°y Egyptians since the last century, that 


Egypt had " become a European State/* 
or was a '* Mediterranean Power,” despite 
certain elements of truth in both 
propositions. Experience having shown the 
Egyptians that they were unlikely ever to 
be accepted seriously by the European 
Powers as equal partners* they have become 
more conscious of the attractions of a rival 
realm, in which they can aspire not merely 
to parity but even to leadership* The 
omission may also be a reflect ion of Colonel 
Nasser's racial background and of his 
limited culture, which is that of a man who 
has never travelled outside the Middle Eas! 
nor had the advantage of a European 
education* 

4. It is significant also that (he writer 
carefully avoids the w r hote question of 
Middle East defence, of East and West, of 
neutralism and the third force. He says 
nothing about communism, although that 
is a very live issue in Egypt at present, and 
might be expected to warrant at least a 
mention in a work purporting to examine 
the philosophy of a modern revolution. 
Colonel Nasser's silence was no doubt 
occasioned by a determination to exclude 
from the study—written in 1953, when 
future relations with the United Kingdom 
and the United Slates were in the melting- 
pot—the entire subject of East-West 
relations and Egypt's position in relation 
to it* 

5. The absence of any evidence of 

religious conviction is also noteworthy. 
His somewhat utilitarian approach to the 
pilgrimage is perhaps typical of the regime's 
attitude to most of the problems with which 
they are faced* but is unlikely to 

recommend itself to the orthodox. 

6. It may be said in criticism of the book 

that, in general. Colonel Nasser's handLing 
of his theme is uneven* Particular 
disappointing aspects of it are, for instance; 
his unimpressive presentation of oil 

statistics culled from a Chicago University 
paper; the fleering acquaintance he or his 
literary ghost displays with Pirandello 
culled apparently from the pages of Life 
magazine or the Reader's Digest; his 

employment of “ Imperialist,’' " feudalism, 1 ’ 
and “ coloniser “ as terms of abuse* with no 
particular regard for any liner shades of 
meaning they may contain; his references 
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la " white man " and “ white colonisers " 
in Africa, which strike a note of racialism 
hitherto happily absent from the polemics 
of the Middle East, 

7* It is plain, however, that Colonel 
Nasser belongs to the majority of men of 
action who are unable to set down 
articulately the philosophical basis of their 
actions. Despite a certain awkwardness of 
style (aggravated by indifferent translation! 
and a tendency to lose himself in anecdote, 
the book throws a not unfavourable light 
upon its writers own beliefs and upon the 
patterns of thought and expression which 
are characteristic of him, and of the partly- 
educated younger generation of the 
Egyptian middle-class which is to-day in 
power. His shortcomings and prejudices 
are those of his class, his age, and Ins 
country, and it is remarkable that he should 
have avoided succumbing to them entirety. 
His book has a amain breadth of vision, 
humanity and idealism which one might be 
excused for not expecting from a man of 
his background. It is encouraging to be 
able to record that this idealism and moral 
conviction appear to be standing the test of 
time* and that there are no signs as 
yet of his empiricism degenerating into 
tinprinctpled opporlunism. 

8. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
and Annex to Her Majesty's Repre¬ 
sentatives at Amman. Damascus, Bagdad, 
Beirut, Benghazi, Jedda, Taiz and 
Mr. Adams at Khartoum, 
l have* &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON, 


Annex to Cairo Despatch No 183 of 
September 14. 1954 

SrviMA&y or- Gamai. Abdel Nasslr's Book 
k The Philosophy of the Revolution " 

Port I 

The Origin of the Revolution ,—Colonel 
Nasser maintains that the seeds of the 
Revolution were innate in the Egyptian 
people. It was not born of the crisis in the 
Egyptian Army Officers Club in 3951, nor 
of the Palestine war, nor on February 4. 
3942 (when British tanks surrounded Abdin 
Palace). He says that he was assailed by 
doubts whether the Army was right in 
intervening. He concludes that what it did 
was its inescapable duty. There were 
two reasons why the army alone could 
act: — 

(i) It was the weapon with which the 
King dominated the nation. 


(») It was the only homogeneous 
politically independent force in tfr 
country. 

2. The First Results .—Colonel Nasser 
says that his hope had been that the E«< 
fruits of the Revolution would be natiortsl 
unity but experience had revealed onlj 
dissension. The Egyptians were hopelessly 
divided and he had been bitterly 
disappointed. 

3. Obstacles.— Egypt's main difficult) 
was thui it needed two Revolutions* fife* 
political, to expel both the corrupt Kifll 
and foreign aggressor, and secondly social 
to secure justice and prosperity for all. I n 
other nations the second Revolution bad 
followed (he first after a long interval, hi 
Egypt they were simultaneous. They were 
also virtually incompatible and it was for 
(his reason that the 1919 Revolution had 
failed. All Colonel Nasser and his friends 
could do was “ to act as best they could and 
avoid being crushed between the two 
millstones.Replying to criticism that he 
had asked for unity to face the British and 
at the same lime destroyed unity through 
the Graft Court, he says that that dilemma 
could not be avoided. 

Part 11 

4. The Irmj of the Revolution .—Colonel 
Nasser asks the question: “What do wc 
want to do and which is the way to do it?’ 
There was complete agreement on the first 
point * to create a free and strong Egypt.’ 

I t was (he answer to the second that caused 
the difficulty. He had always believed in 
“positive action." At first lie though 1 
tliat positive action meant personal 
enthusiasm, He later realised that 
enthusiasm had to be communicated to 
others and that missionary effort was 
necessary, At a later stage he thought thu< 
i! was the unity of the nation's leaders that 
was necessary* but in the event all that the) 
could agree on was the 3936 Treaty. H# 
had then turned to violence and political 
assassination, but with grave misgiving, and 
in the end had been disgusted by it. This 
led him to the conclusion that positive 
action meant not the elimination of 
the individual but the emergence of a new 
leader. Even this was only half the answer 
What w r Ould the new leader do? It would 
be impossible for him to remove the scum 
and debris of centuries ” in the twinkling of 
an eye, nor would a reign of terror avail 
him. The historical background could stoi 
be ignored, 

5. The Historical Difficulties .—Colonel 
Nasser reviews Egyptian history back to the 
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Lime of the Pharaohs and refers to the 
react bn on Egypt of the Greek spirit, the 
Roman invasion, the Muslim Conquest* 
Arab migration, the Crusades (which 4 * if 
they were the dawn of the Renaissance in 
Europe were the commencement of the 
dark ages in Egypt *'!, the menace of the 
despots of Inner Asia* and finally the 
tyranny of the Mamdouks, The present 
apathy of the Egyptian people to the 
Revolution was a reflection of their apathy 
Under successive conquerors. With the 
French expedition during the Napoleonic 
Wars, new ideas poured in. Although 
Egypt was still in the Oth century 
Symptoms of the 39th and 20th centuries 
^.filtrated. Europe had crossed the bridge 
between the Renaissance and the 19th 
Century step by step. In Egypt it was 
otherwise; the crossing was exhausting and 
i he race terrible. Society had no! 
crystallised and there was no united public 
Opinion. It was remarkable that Egypt 
survived. In a normal family the father 
n %hl he a turbaned fellah, the mother of 
Turkish origin, the sous at an English 
school and the daughters at a French 
school, 

6, The Way ,— 1 The answer to the 
question; *’ Which is the way?"' was 11 the 
Way that leads to economic and political 
freedomT The role of the leaders of the 
Revolution was that of watchmen only, 
h had not occurred to Colonel Nasser to 
try io solve all the problems of the country, 
for in that case he would be a men: d reamer. 
Ik would not however, appeal to the 
People's emotions as the politicians had 
done hi I ho past with cries of “May a 
calamity tike the English," nor satisfy the 
appetites of the old landlords, the politicians 
or even the government officials* It was 
necessary to appeal to (he peoples mind, 
and he had called on leaders to draw up a 
Constitution and to set up the Council ol 
National Production. The task of the 
Revolution was merely to remove the 
obstacles from the road along which a free* 
strong and united Egypt could travel* 


Part HI 

7. The Role of a Regenerate Egypt .— 
Having dealt with the historical back¬ 
ground in Parts I and II* in Part Ill 
Colonel Nasser turns to Egypt's 
geographical setting and role in inter¬ 
national affairs, The era of isolation, he 
says, has gone. Egypt should consider what 
is hei vital sphere and her positive role. 
Egypt was situated in three circles* the 
Arab* the Moslem and the African, 

K. The Arab World .—The key to the 
Amb situation was Palestine. Colonel 
Nasser quotes the late Dr. We I zm ami to the 
effect that the assistance of a big Power 
wits essential to Zionism if it were to 
succeed in Palestine* Israel was one of the 
results of imperialism—but for the British 
Mandate it would never have existed. The 
experience with Israel demonstrated to (he 
Arabs that their problem was one problem. 
Imperialism dominated the Arab world 
which was one region and had one enemy. 
A united struggle was necessary. Speeches 
were not enough and all (he elements of 
power had to be used. As far as the Arabs 
were concerned these elements were hrsi 
tlie bonds of unity between them* secondly 
a strategic position and thirdly vast 
petroleum resources, 

9. Nascent Africa .—In Africa, the 
principal factors were the struggle between 
the white colonisers and the black natives, 
the influence of the Nile, and Egypt’s 
brotherly affinity to the Sudan. Colonel 
Nasser looked forward to the establishment 
of an African Institute in Cairo. 

Ml The Modem World— In the Moslem 
world* he believed that the pilgrimage 
should not be a mere ritual but a universal 
Islamic Parliament which would unite the 
hundreds of millions of Moslems into a 
great political power, 

II, Egypt's Rdle —Egypt alone was a 
member of each of these three groupings* 
and could lead them and unite them in the 
struggle which was common to them all. 
" We* and only we, are impelled by our 
environment and are capable of filling Ibis 
role," 
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REPORT ON THE RECENT INCREASE OP PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE 
SUDAN ABOUT THE PRESENT GOVERNMENTS INTENTIONS IN 
REGARD TO UNITY Wil ll EGYPT 


Mr, Adams tv Mr, Edm 


(No. 37. Confidential) Khartoum, 

iir * . . . September /6 t 1954. 

, , Vl * [ nc honour to report that in recent weeks there has been increased 

public interest in the Sudan about the present government's intentions in regard 
i.o unity wuh Egypt. Some newspapers have been urging the government, formed 
as it is from d party which came to power on a unity-with^Egypt ticket, to define 
the form ol union which it desires, and although no dear indication of intention 
has yet emerged, a certain amount of interesting speculation has been provoked. 


2. Wjicn Sayid: Ali Mirgham left the Sudan on a visit, to Egypt for medical 
treatment early in August a rumour was spread about that fie would try to act the 
Egyptian Government to " declare the independence of the Sudan,*' Sayid Ali is 
known to be opposed to any form of union with Egypt worthy of the name and it 
was thought that, if lie made such an approach, the Egyptians, who are not inclined 
to underestimate the political influence which he wields through his authority over 
the Khatmiya, would find it difficult to resist. It is credibly reported that Dardin 
Mohammed Osman, who is the Say id's political mouthpiece, and the Minister of 
Health, who accompanied him, had discussions about unity with Colonel Nasser 
and Major Sahib Salem ;md that the point of view put forward did not please the 
Egyptians. 


X One of the allegations made in the Opposition campaign in the Southern 
Sudan (about which 1 shall be reporting separately) was that the present 
government is heading the country over io Egypt. To counter this, Khalafalla 
Khahd, the Minister of Defence, during a recent visit to the South is reported to 
have said in Juba: " In my capacity as a responsible minister 1 swear by the 
Almighty that it has never crossed my mind or that of my colleagues in the Council 
of Ministers to bow our heads to anyone outside the Sudan 1 stress it again that 
we will not bow before the Egyptians. We only want good understanding and 
good-neighbourly relations. We have many common interests and will help each 
other when it is necessary.” In Khartoum, in an interview with the new fellow- 
travelling Arabic newspaper EdMidtm on September 9, the Prime Minister said 
" if union of some form or another lakes place between Eevpt and the Sudan it 
would be union between equals. -1 The Sudanese broadcasts from Cairo Radio have 
recently taken the hue that union with Egypt would not be something less than 
independence but independence with something extra. A commentator said on 
August 7 there are two political calls in the Sudan; one for complete independence 
and the other for complete independence and union with Egypt/' The N UP 
newspaper FJ ittihad said on September 8. “ The unionists'want Ihe complete 
freedom of the Sudan and are working for a true independence which will be secure 
only through union with Egypt.” 


4, National Unionist Party spokesmen are thus hinting at a doctrine of unity 
which k scarcely unity at all; and they clearly realise that there is little support in 
Ehc country for union under Egyptian sovereignty. However, it is difficult to see 
how, in view of its name and its background, the party could vote for “ comnlctc 
independence rather than ” a link with Egypt in any form and that will be 
the choice before the Constituent Assembly at the time of self-determination if the 
letter of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of February 12, 1953 is observed. 

5. If, as seems possible, opposition to [he concept of unity continues to grow, 
exercise of the most ingenious sophisirv in defining the meaning of the word may 
not be enough to rally votes for “ a link with Egypt.” This growth will significantly 
narrow the gap between government and opposition parties and there may be some 
substance in persistent current rumours (hotly denied by Umma spokesmen) of 
contacts between leading members of the two main parlies with the object of 
reaching agreement on the future status of [fie Sudan, which would he. in effect, 
independence and close friendship with Egypt Some believe that agreement can 
be reached and might he followed by the formation of a coalition government, a 
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declaration on the future of the Sudan and a request to the co-donum to dispense 
with the self-determination stipulations of the February 12 agreement. 

6. Such a development could I think, be acceptable to the majority or 
Sudanese, Southerners and Northerners alike. But despite its attractions I doubt 
whether it will be brought about id the absence of leaders of a sullieiciH stature 
to neutralise the sectarian magnetism of Savid All Mirghani and Sayid Abdel- 
Rahman el-Mahdi. The two religious leaders and their followers remain 
irreconcilable; and they will vote against each other despite the similarity of their 
policies. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Cairo, to the Head of the British Middle East Office and to the Govern or-Genera I's 
office. 

I have, Ac. 

P. G. D. ADAMS. 


JE 11916/86 No 39 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
ISRAELI AMBASSADOR ON SEPTEMBER 22, 1954 

Mr, Eden to Sir Fra nr is Evans (Tel , Ivri I 


(No. 180, Confidential) Foreign Office , 

Sir. September 22, 1954, 

The Israeli Ambassador came to see me 
this afternoon. He began by saying how 
closely his Government had been following 
our efforts to bring about the unity of 
Western Europe. This, following upon the 
efforts of Her Majesty's Government at the 
Geneva Conference, had resulted in our 
country enjoying higher prestige in Israel 
than it had ever commanded before. 

2. 31 was on this account that his 
Government had been particularly inter¬ 
ested in an interview which the Minister 
of .Stats hud had recently with the Arab 
Ambassadors in London. The Israeli 
Government would welcome any elToris 
which we could make to improve relations, 

3, I told His Excellency that there 
Seemed to me to be two spheres in which 
we might hope to render service. The 
first and more difficult was the broad 
picture of relations between Israel and the 
Arab Stales, i thought that here we could 
t>niy hope to make progress by slow degrees. 
There was, however, another tidd of 
possible activity, namely, local relations 
between Israel and her neighbours, the 
frontier situation and the prevention of 
incidents, all of which was probably the 
Preliminary to real progress in the wider 
sphere. Could the Israeli Government 
help me with suggestions as to what might 
he achieved in this respect? His Excellency 
Would know how much 1 regretted, for 
instance, the Israeli withdrawal from the 
Miked Armistice Commission, 


4. Mr. Elalb said that as regards the 
latter he had some hopes that Israel might 
soon rejoin the fvl.A.C. 1 would know that 
it had been largely on the issue of person¬ 
alities that his Government had left. He 
hoped that they might soon be back. As 
regards other contacts to reduce tension, 
the Israeli Government were quite ready 
lor the local Commanders to meet and 
discuss what they could do. They thought, 
however, that contact at some higher level 
was also needed, and they were prepared 
to contemplate this. In Jerusalem itself 
they would also be ready for arrangements 
to be arrived at between local Commanders. 
Mr Etaih went on to say that at the same 
time his Government were concerned at 
the possibility of an arms race developing 
which would jeopardise peace. I told the 
Ambassador that we were strongly opposed 
to this, and that when we said we were 
Jeter mined to abide by the 1950 undertake 
ing we meant it. Mr. hlalh said that he 
was giud of that assurance, which he would 
transmit to his Government. 

5. In further discussion of what might 
be done to promote improved relations 
between Is rad and the Arab States, (he 
Ambassador said that bis Government fell 
that the best method would be by direct 
negotiation, either with all the Arab States 
together, if they so wished, or. as the Israeli 
Government thought better, one by one. 

6. i said that I had not, of course, 
the least objection to such contacts, and 
would do anything I could to encourage 
them, but that I was frankly sceptical as 
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to the hility of such meetings. I did 

not ihbnk that any Arab Government would 
agree to them in present circumstances. 
Mr. Elath admitted that this might be true, 
and said that in these circumstances the 
Israeli Government would be very ready 
for us to use our good offices, it being 
understood that there could be no commit¬ 
ment in advance, but that apart from that 
the Government of Israel would be very 
glad to hear anything that we or any of 
the Arab States might wish to say to them. 

7. I then said to his Excellency that there 
was one aspect of the present situation 
about which I wished to express to him my 
concern. According even to the announce¬ 
ments of the Israeli Government, the recent 
incidents had almost all been caused by 
Egyptian inroads from Gaza. And yet 
Israeli reactions, and in particular their 
physical retaliation, had all been upon 
Jordan. Of course, \ was not suggesting 
that i would prefer Israel to retaliate upon 
Egypt, hut I was seeking to ascertain 
whether there was any motive behind this 
act ion by Israel, Naturally this tendency 
hud been noticed by the Arab countries 
themselves and ft ad led some to suppose 
that Israel had some particular intent 
against Jordan, If so, this would be very 
serious for the relations between our two 
countries. 

8. The Ambassador assured me that 
nothing of the kind was in the minds of 
his Government. They fully understood 
our position on account of our assurances 
to Iordan, It was difficult perhaps, for us 
to accept how strong was the feeling in 
Israel in respect of the incidents of which 
they were the victims, but it whs certainly 
not part of a predetermined policy by his 
Government that retaliation should be 
against Jordan, 

9. The Ambassador then discussed 
relations between our two countries. Ho 
repeated his welcome for the statement 
which we had put out following the 
meeting between the Minister of State and 
the Arab Ambassadors. He wondered 
whether it would not be possible to say 
something on parallel lines about our 
relations with Israel. Could we not stress 
how friendly they were? Could we not 
congratulate Israel on the progress she had 
made in development and on the way she 
had settled her new immigrants, and that 
we had noted her desire to reach an under¬ 
standing with the Arab States? His 
Excellency admitted that I could not be 
expected to answer these questions without 


consideration. After some further dis¬ 
cussion we agreed that if I thought a 
statement on these lines could be useful in 
the context of our general wish to bring 
Istad and the Arab Slates together I would 
let his Excellency know, and something of 
the kind might then be issued after our 
further meeting. We both agreed I hat 
(here would be no commitment to do this 
meanwhile. 

10, Finally the Ambassador said that to 
had been instructed to leave with me the 
attached aide-memoire from the Govern' 
merit of Israel. I read it through, and said 
that this document seemed to me distinctly 
harsh in lone, I did not fed that the 
Government of Israel had any grounds to r 
speaking in this way of our agreement with 
Egypt. Certainly bad relations between 
Britain and Egypt could be of no help to 
Israel or anyone else in the Middle East- 
l he Ambassador, who seemed rather 
embarrassed by the document he had to 
deliver, said that this was not its real 
purpose. Rather was it that his Govern' 
ment hoped to bring about the conversa¬ 
tions referred to in paragraph 12 of the 
paper. I said that we would consider this. 

IT I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo. 
Bagdad. Amman, Damascus* Beirut and 
Jcddii and also to the British Middle East 
Office, 

I am, &c* 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


HE 368/21257 

Enclosure 

A ide-Mdmoire 

The Ambassador of Israel presents his 
Compliments to Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and* 
on instructions from his Government, has 
the honour to make the Following com¬ 
munication concerning ihc impact on 
Israel's security position of the forthcoming 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement regarding the 
Suez Canal base, and to refer particular!) 
to the Heads of Agreement initialled at 
Cairo on 27 July. 1954. 

2. 1 he Israel Government has now had 
an opportunity of making a careful study of 
these Heads of Agreement, and of reviewing 
Jhe situation in the light also of the 
important verbal communication made by 
the Minister of State, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
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to its charge d'affaires in London on 12 July, 
j^54 r as well as of the statements made by 
Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on 
27 and 29 July, 1954, with regard to British 
policy in the Middle East in general and 
towards Israel in particular. The Israel 
Government appreciates the weight and 
spirit of the assurances it has received, yet 
11 cannot regard them in their present form 
a s an adequate safeguard against the 
dangers winch must threaten Israel as the 
result of Egypt’s receiving a significant 
access of military strength, 

3- If Egypt maintained those norma! 
neighbourly relations with Israel that might 
be expected of her as a member of the 
Lnited Nations, there would be less ground 
tor concern. But since Egypt pursues a 
policy of open and active hostility' towards 
Israel, and joins with her fellow-members 
of the Arab League in acts and threats of 
aggression, the accretion to her of strategic 
and military strength constitutes a plain 
menace to the security of Israel, 

4. The Israel Government has in the past, 
Mule in no way wishing to hinder the 
conclusion of an AngloEgyptian accord, 
Invited the attention of the Government of 
the United Kingdom to its serious conse¬ 
quences for Israel as long as Egypt's 
hostility continues unabated, if it did not 
include adequate guarantees against 
Egyptian aggression. In the note which 
the ambassador had the honour to transmit 
to the Sec retan of State on !4 October, 
195?, he stated* on instructions, that— 
the Government of Israel would .... 
be grateful to the Government of the 
United Kingdom if it could be informed 
what guarantees arc envisaged in the 
agreement with Egypt against a situation 
which could not but lead to the 
development of an arms race* and what 
undertakings it is proposed should be 
given by Egypt that the valuable military 
assets now coming into her possession 
.... will never be used except for the 
defence of the area as a whole against 
outside aggression. 

7 he Secretary of State having replied on 
30 October* 195?, that the Government of 
die United Kingdom had had, and would 
keep, in mind the considerations raised in 
the ambassador’s Note of 14 October, the 
Israel Government is disappointed and 
disturbed at the fact that the initialling of 
the Heads of Agreement was not accom¬ 
panied by any declaration on the part of 
Egypt that she abjured her policies of 
hostility and aggression against Israel and 


would dedicate her new-found military 
strength to purposes of defence alone. In 
the light of the preceding exchange of notes 
with the Government of the United 
Kingdom* the Israel Government must 
conclude that this was no accidental 
omission and that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment deliberately set its face against giving 
any promise of good behaviour. 

5. Paragraph 4 (i) of the Heads of 
Agreement lays down conditions governing 
ihc use of the Suez Canal base for the 
defence of the region* Under tliis key 
provision Egypt binds herself to afford to 
the United Kingdom facilities for placing 
the base on a war footing and operating it 
effectively in the event of an attack by an 
outside Power on any of the signatories of 
the Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab 
League States or cm Turkey* Egypt does 
iibt bind herself to afford the United 
Kingdom such facilities in the event of an 
attack on Israel This again is evidently 
no chance omission. By her exclusion from 
the provisions of paragraph 4 til and indeed 
From tliose of paragraph 4 UiL Israel finds 
herself singled out for a position of special 
peril. Moreover, a breach is left in the 
defences of the area, ail the more serious 
for Israel's proximity to the Suez Canal. 
Although It is clear that an attack on Israel 
would constitute a direct threat to the 
Middle East as a whole, and to the peace 
of the world. Egypt has not agreed to 
provide for the United Kingdom those 
Facilities which would, in such an event* be 
expected from a country sincerely desirous 
of helping to defend the area against 
ex Lem a! aggression. 

6* At the same lime, paragraph 4 (h of 
the Heads of Agreement gives for the first 
time, the stamp of international approval 
to the Treaty of Joint Defence between 
Arab League States—an instrument devised, 
despite its name, for the sole purpose of 
concerting the military plans of those Stales 
against the hoped-for day of reckoning with 
Israel, The linking of the Anglo-Egypt bin 
Agreement with the Arab League's “ Treaty 
of Joint Defence ,J has been noted by the 
Israel Government with particular distress. 
It combines with Israel's exclusion from the 
provisions of paragraph 4 fij to create a 
precedent which must react adversely on 
Israel's position in the Middle East, and 
specifically on her security. There is nothing 
here to discourage Arab policies of aggres¬ 
sion— and much to suggest to those who 
maintain a state of war against Israel that 
they can go on doing so with impunity. 
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The Government of the United Kingdom 
would appear to have incurred a grave 
responsibility in ihdr acceptance of these 
formulations, 

7. The Israel Government observes 
I paragraph 8 of the Heads of Agreements 
that— 

the agreement will recognise that the Suez 
Maritime Canal, which is an integral part 
of Egypt, is a waterway economically, 
commercially iind Strategically of inter¬ 
national importance, and will express the 
determination of both parties to uphold 
the 1888 Convention guaranteeing the 
freedom of navigation of the canal. 

The is rad Government would be glad to 
know the precise significance of this 
renewed undertaking which Egypt is 
apparently to give with regard to the 
freedom of shipping in the Suez Canal, and 
whether the United Kingdom Government 
interprets it as meaning that Egypt will 
refrain from interfering with Israel ships 
and with ships of other Hags carrying goods 
and commodities, including oil. to and from 
Israel ports. Since the United Kingdom 
has consistently, in the Security Council 
and elsewhere, upheld the principle of free 
passage in the Suez Canal, the Israel 
Government would like to assume that the 
British Government would not suffer a 
situation in which the principle was 
re-affirmed in words, while in practice its 
violation continued unchecked, 

8* The Government of Israel has noted 
the statements made by Mr, Sdwyn Lloyd 
to Mr. Avow on 12 July, 1954* and sees 
them as raising questions which call for 
further elucidation. 

9. Mr, Sdwyn Lloyd stated that Her 
Majesty's Government would not abandon 
Israel to Arab attack* nor allow her to fait 
into danger of military defeat. British 
forces would remain in the Middle East, and 
would, as hitherto, stand ready to prevent 
or repel any act of aggression in that area. 
The Israel Government is concerned to 
know r under what circumstances the 
Government Of the United Kingdom con¬ 
sidered that they might intervene on 
Israel's behalf; what form (heir intervention 
might take: what might be its scope and 
extent; and whether such action could be 
envisaged at all except on the basis of some 
mutually agreed arrangement between the 
United Kingdom and Israel. 

10, The Minister of State further said 
that Her Majesty's Government continued 
to adhere to (he principle of a balance of 


strength between Israel on the one hand 
and Egypt, and presumably the other Arab 
countries, on the other, but that this 
principle did not necessarily imply parity in 
arms sales. The Israel Government, which 
sees Egypt and the other Arab Stales 
rapidly enhancing their superiority in arms 
and military equipment, is much concerned 
at this definition of British policy. It has 
always regarded with repug nance anything 
in the nature of an arms race, and has 
understood opposition to an arms race to 
be also the policy of ihe Government of the 
United Kingdom. It cannot accept as valid 
any fine distinction between balance and 
parity, and must insist thaL neither any Arab 
State singly, nor Ihe Arab States collectively* 
shall be allowed to acquire a marked 
superiority over Israel in weapons and 
equipment, particularly in heavy armaments 
or aircraft. The present situation, as under¬ 
stood by the Israel Government, is obscure 
and seems likely to produce grave dangers 
unless it is plainly defined and takes into 
account the necessity of parity in military 
strength., 

II. Mr. Sdwyn Lloyd stated also that on 
the evacuation of the British forces, no 
British arms would be left behind in the 
Suez Canal Zone, and that Ihe United 
Kingdom Government would not hand 
over to the Egyptian Government any of 
the arms or fighting equipment now in the 
base. The Israel Government understands 
that the Minister of State was referring not 
only to the arms and equipment of the 
British units now to be withdrawn, but 
also to the contents of the arsenals and 
ammunition depots in the base. It would 
be grateful to receive from the United 
Kingdom Government confirmation that 
[his understand Eng is correct, and would 
appreciate being informed in detail about 
the degree of control which the Egyptian 
Government wilt he allowed to exercise in 
future in th-* Suez Canal base, including 
particulars of the installations, public 
utilities, communications, bridges, pipe-lines 
and wharves, &c., which, according to 
paragraph 5 of Annex I of the Heads of 
Agreement are now to pass into its care. 
It regards—and is confident that the 
Government of the United Kingdom will 
regard—this request for exact information 
tin these matters as justified by the quite 
exceptional circumstances arising from the 
conclusion of the Angl^Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment, As an inescapable consequence of 
this agreement, an overwhelming superi¬ 
ority of military and strategic strength is 
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being conferred upon a country deliberately 
maintaining against Israel a state of war 
whose termination has not been made a 
condition of the agreement. 

12, The Ambassador of Israel has been 
instructed to bring these considerations to 
the notice of the Secret ary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and to say that the 
Government of Israel would deem it useful 
io arrive al a dearer understanding with 
the Government of the United Kingdom on 
the matters raised in this communication, 
in particular those set out in the preceding 
three paragraphs. He is instructed to 
enquire whether the British Government 
would agree that such an understanding 


might be achieved in the course of a series 
of conversations devoted lo that end. 

13. Finally, the Ambassador is instructed 
to revert, with special emphasis, lo the 
discrimination against Israel in respect of 
regional security arrangements resulting 
from the provisions of paragraph 4(i) of the 
Heads of Agreement, and the upsetting, to 
brads detriment, of the balance of 
strength in the Middle East -and to invite 
Mr. Eden's urgent aEtention to the Israel 
Government's view that these features of 
the Anglo-Egyplian Agreement portend the 
most serious consequences, 

Israel Embassy. London. 

22nd September. 1954, 
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REPORT ON ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTHERN SUDAN BY THE NATIONAL 
UNIONIST AND UMMA PARTIES 

Mr . Adams to Mr. Eden. 1 Received October 4) 

(No, 40. Confidential) Khartoum, 

S j r September 25. 1954. 

I have the honour to report that during the present parliamentary recess both 
the National Unionist mid the Umma parlies have been active in the southern 
Sudan. This area is important to them because of the potentially decisive influence 
of ihe votes of the twenty-two members of the House of Representatives from the 
three southern provinces of Equutorin, Bahr el-Ghazal and Upper Nile. At the 
end of ihe last session nine of them were voting with the government.whoss 
majority was therefore safe though small, If all t#enly-lwo voted with ih 
opposition the government could be defeated. Hie common interests of aL 
southerners tan "account of which was given in the enclosure to Mr. Riches 
dssp itch No. 29 of June ] 1 1 and [heir common differences from northerners are 
such that the creation of a party embracing all the southerners has always been 
regarded its a possibility. If all southerners on the government benches transferred 
iheir allegiance, the N.U.P, would be faced with a serious problem even if they 
somehow"still managed to maintain their majority: for in the Self-Government 
statute it is laid down that there should be not less than two southerners m the 
cabinet. The relevant clause (article 14(2) of the statute) provides, however, that the 
Governor-General may dispense with this requirement if he h satisfied that the rieht 
of special representation thus granted in respect of the southern provinces is being 
abused and the withdrawal of the N.U.P, southerners would thus not necessarily 
entail a constitutional breakdown. But it would certainly be embarrassing to the 
par tv. If onto because they would no longer be able to cl ami to represent the 
whole couni ry. 

2. Earlv in August reports were received in Khartoum from the province 
headquarters' of Equatoria that the southern Opposition leader, Ruth Diw, was 
conducting an unusually vigorous political campaign, in Ihe course of which he 
was inciting sedition and encouraging the secession of the three southern provinces 
from the rest of the Sudan. These reports emanated from N.U.P. supporters m 
Juba, a small but active and compact body consisting almost entirely of northern 

merchants, 

3. The truth about Buth Dili’s campaign appears to be that it was a legitimate 
political tour which was proving too popular and effective for the National Unionist 
Party's peace of mind. Buth Dim is nn eloquent and forceful speaker who does not 
mince words and it is quite probable that he said some provocative things; but he 
seems principally to have been concerned lo quote unfulfilled N.U.P. election 
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promises to the south and to ridicule an alleged statement by d Azhari that the 
whole south supported the N.UP. The apparently fortuitous presence of a young 
son of Sayed Abdel Rahman added fuel to the tire. 1 uni reliably informed, 
however, thin he had nothing; to do with I he programme which was evidently 
organised by Ruth Diu himself and Abdel Rahman SljJc, the Moslem Bari who 
is president of the Southern Liberal Party. 

4. To add to the government's apprehensions, Bullen Alier de Bior, Minister 
of Animal Production and the one southern member of the N.U.P. who appears 
to have the confidante of the majority of southerners, came to Khartoum from 
ins constituency in the middle of August and complained bitterly to the Prime 
Minister that he was embarrassed bv the government’s failure to fulfil their election 
promise to promote southerners to positions of authority in the south. Bullen has 
returned to the south leaving behind him rumours that he has threatened to resign. 

5- Ruth Din returned to Khartoum on September 3 with Abdel Rahman Suic 
and has been basking in the limelight he has attracted. In Press interviews he has 
emphasised the southerners’ implacable opposition to union with Egypt and their 
insistence that Sudan is at ion of the south should mean 1 soulhentisatfoitf 1 The 
NXJ.P/s sou I hern minister? Sullen Alier always excepted—have, according to 
fiulh Diu, no influence in the South and he has high hopes of bringing all the 
southern members of parliament together in one bloc , To this end he is planning 
a conference at Juba in the first half of October to which all the southern 
pari hi men tu ria ns and several hundred other notables will he invited. 

6 The government are worried. They have not handled the situation very 
skilfully so far. When the first reports of Buth Diu's activities were received from 
Juba in August, they hurriedly issued a statement before checking the facts, which 
amounted to little more or less than party propaganda, although it was issued 
through the National Guidance office. The statement claimed plaintively that the 
government were paying every attention to the interests of the south, within their 
general policy of working for the Sudanese mil ion as a whole without any 
discrimination; but "this dement national government is well aware of what is 
taking place in the dark and is being planned behind the scenes with the object of 
breaking up the unity of the country by means of planting the seeds of sedition 
and hatred amongst the people,’ 

The government next recalled to Khartoum the Sudanese deputy governor 
land governor-designate) of E^uatoria, Dnoud Abdel Lai if, and after discussions 
with him, iho Prime Minister issued a more reassuring statement. Nevertheless it 
was apparent that the Council of Ministers were not redly satisfied that all was well, 
D.ioud Abdel Lalif is suspect as a known advocate of independence for the Sudan 
inJ (he Minister of Defence* for one. was not prepared to trust his report. The 
government next announced that the Ministers of Defence, Social Affairs and 
Justice would visit the south lo observe she situation at first hand; but the last two 
did not, m the event, go + allegedly because Bullen Alices demands had created a 
Cabinet crisis which made it necessary for them to slay in Khartoum, But 
Khahdallah Ktulid, who wanted in any ease to inspect the Equatoria Corps of the 
Sudan Defence f orce, flew south on August 28 and a new deputy governor with 
N.U.P. sympathies has been appointed to serve under Daoud Abdel Lalif. 

M. On September 13 yet another official bulletin was issued. This consisted of 
extracts from a letter addressed by the Prime Minister to chiefs and sultans of the 
southern provinces. Among the arguments pul forward m support of the 
government's policy towards the south is the alleged futility of the ** policy planned 
and worked by the past regime," T his suggests both the government's conviction 
that southern support can be won by stirring up resentment against British rule 
md their deep suspicion that the British have in Eh. 1 past tried to keep the south 
separate ami indeed may still be trying to do so. The only definite measure adopted 
so far to deal with the southern crisis is, significantly, an order to accelerate 
sud animat ion of administrative posts in all three provinces, 

V. Meanwhile preparations for the Juba meeting are reported to be 
proceeding and the Government arc clearly at a loss lo know what altitude to 
id opt towards it. They no doubt fear that their southern ministers may be forced 
by opinion there lo endorse the demands of the Liberal party. 1 here is also u 
chance that the conference may result in a clamour for the satisfaction of certain 
demands or secession. Buth Diu has hinted at such a development and said. 
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perhaps disingenuously, that he is beginning to wonder whether in the interests 
of unity of the Sudan, the conference .should be postponed and held at a later 
date in Khartoum. But he has also stated that he is himself opposed to secession 
of the Southern provinces. 

10, The government's problem is a very real one, Their professed policy, 
to treat the country as one. without discrimination between north and south and 
to bring the more backward parts up to the level of the more advanced areas as 
quickly as possible, is undoubtedly the only possible one. Rut their electoral 
promises of no taxes and “ jobs for the boys ,p were rash; the innate distrust which 
the southerners feel towards the northerners is not removed when " non¬ 
discrimination ” is interpreted, albeit logically, to mean that most important 
government posts in the south are filled by northerners because there are not 
enough qualified southerners. 

11, It seems that the big issues at the Juba conference will be “ southernisa- 
lion “and the altitude towards union with Egypt. On the first the government can 
make few concessions. At most they may be'able to appoint a few more southern 
mamurs as assistant district commissioners. But if they tried to appoint considerable 
numbers of southerners to the higher posts they would he acting not only against 
the best interests of the country but also in opposition to the wishes of the 
Association of Sudanese administrators who are one of the most influential groups 
in the country. As regards union with Egypt there may be more room for 
manoeuvre* however. During his recent visit to Juba the Minister ol Defence 
has already spoken in strong terms deprecating suggestions that the Council of 
Ministers is &ubser\ient to Egypt, if the current agitation in the south forces the 
government to declare for independence or, at any rate, to whittle away still further 
the substance of the link with Egypt which they advocate, it will have served a 
useful purpose. There are, however, risks involved in a campaign which derives 
its ultimate strength from the threat of secession. Few if any intelligent southerners 
really want the separation of the south from the north, and it would be impossible 
for Britain to avoid being blamed for any movement which developed in its favour. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo 
and to the Head of the British Middle East Office at FayitL 

I have, &e. 

(A G. D. ADAMS. 


Enclosure 

Extracts from n letter Addressed by the Prime Minister to t kiefs and. Sultans 

of the Soul hem Provinces 

“This Government* though formed of N.U.P, members, yet its policy, as 
always declared by me, is a national one and intends to work the Agreement 
accepted by all* and which leads to sdf-determination. 

Any claims, demands or suggestions you may wish to make shall* no doubt* 
receive my utmost attention and consideration. And. I hope* in this connection to 
receive your claims or suggestions as soon as you may think fit and proper 

" Furthermore, I wish to assure you that this Government condemns any racial 
discrimination of any sort and looks upon Southerners and Northerners as fellow 
citizens with equal rights and responsibilities. Qualities, qualifications and 
capabilities of a person arc the decisive factors which determine the career of a 
citizen Northerner he may be or .Southerner. 

4 * Looking objectively inLo the matter- the present Government and its 
composition—we find that our Southerner compatriots have been given a lair share 
in shouldering the responsibilities of ruling this country. Furthermore many 
Northerners arc subordinate to Southerners who have won their confidence and 
respect. 

" As for the negligence of the Southern Provinces and their people, this was, 
as you arc aware, a policy planned and worked by the past regime in which we 
neither did take part nor approve of. In this connection it is our sincere intention 
that the errors of the past be rectified and that the Soulh should soon catch up the 
North. Your fears. 1 am sure, will soon be done with. 
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Forced labour, if at ail practised in the South* and the low wages are the 
concern of my Government and will soon receive my attention and careful 
consideration. I think it is worth quoting, in this connection, the follow ins 
statement I made m Parliament: the Prime Minister said * He had understood that 
the pay for roadwork was very low; and that these are two kinds of tax, one paid 
m money and the other in labour When he had visited the South he h?6 fell much 
sympathy with the people there about their Poll Tax. He had said that such taxes 
must be removed. He had told the Minister of Finance that such taxes were neither 
proper nor human. But he hoped that next year at this time he would be able 
to speak about this without looking with downcast eyes at the floor. 1 

“ In conclusion l wish to urge you all to unite in one block behind vour 
Government to see to it that our beloved country is free and united. 1 ' 


JE 1192/706 No. 41 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON OCTOBER 26* 1954 

A ng Id* E gyptian A greemen t 

Sir Anthony Eden to Sir Ralph Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 269. Confidential) Foreign Office. 
Sir, October 26.' 1954, 

The Egyptian Ambassador called at the 
Foreign Office this morning to hand me the 
annexed reply from the Egyptian Prime 
Minister to my message on the conclusion 
of the AngloEgyptian Agreement. 

2. In thanking the Ambassador, 1 said 
I believed we could now make a new 
beginning, and that we should freely and 
frankly discuss together all our mutual 
problems. We wanted to help the Egyptian 
Government in any way we could. J had 
had a brief talk with the Minister of State 
about the latter's conversations with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister arid his colleagues* 
and would be giving further thought to the 
topics covered. Meanwhile, I was glad to 
sec how frank these conversations had been, 
and wanted that spirit to continue. 

3. As His Excellency knew, the Sudanese 
Prime Minister was shortly visiting this 
country. I wanted the Egyptian Ambassa¬ 
dor to feel that he was quite free to sec 
Mr. A/hiirt, and we would keep the 
Ambassador generally informed of our 
discussions with him, 

4. I then went on to say that we ought 
to pay particular attention to economic 
questions, and that 1 Fully shared (he view's 
of the Egyptian Prime Minister on the 
importance of these. We wanted to help hi 
any way we could the efforts of the Egyptian 


Government to raise the standard of life in 
Egypt, The visit of a British trade mission 
in February next year could be very helpful 

5. Turning to the question of Israel and 
the Suez Canal, i reminded the Ambassador 
that critics in this country were quick to 
seize upon Egyptian action in stopping the 
passage of Israeli ships, Any gesture the 
Egyptian Government could make in ‘A 
least reducing the number of prohibited 
items would be very helpful, Mr, Hakh? 
explained Egypt's view of its rights under 
the Constantinople Convention of 188$ and 
[he Egyptian position as regards Israel it 1 
general* but said that he would got mb- 1 
touch with his Government. 

(u Finally* I said that although I realised 
that it would take a lone time to settle the 
dispute between the Arab Stales and Israel? 
I was not unhopeful that within a few 
months some progress might be made? 
particularly on (he economic side. Th^ 
solution of the longstanding Trieste question 
showed that such things were not impossible 
with lime if a real effort were made. 

7. I am sending copies of (his despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives id 
Amman* Bagdad, Jedda, Beirut, Damascus. 
I’d Avj\ and to the Head of the British 
Middle Easi Office at Fayid. 

1 am. &c, 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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Annex 

Egyptian Embassy. 

75 South A udky Street, 
London IV. I 

Message from iJeutentffit-Calonei Gonial 
Abdel Nasser, Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Egypt, to Sir Anthony Eden. 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

“lam glad to receive your message which 
'*a$ conveyed to me by His Excellency The 


Ambassador, Sir Ralph Skrinc Stevenson* 
a bout the Agreement which has now been 
reached between our two Governments. I 
share the belief that the Agreement will 
provide a new and sound basis for friendship 
between our two countries and I wish 
to assure you that the Government of 
the Republic of Egypt will spare no effort 
to co-operate in carrying out to the full the 
letter and spirit of this Agreement/' 

23rd October, 1954. 


^ 1192/716 No, 42 

FINAL STAGES OF THE NEGOJIA7 IONS AND EGYFJ IAN REACTIONS 
TO THE ANGLO-EGYFTIAN AGREEMENT ON THE SUEZ 
CANAL AREA SIGNED IN CAIRO ON OCTOBER 19* 1954 

Mr. R. Murray to Sir Anthony Eden. {Received November 3) 


( No* 206. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, November l, 1954. 

In his telegram No. 1566 Her Majesty's 
Ambassador reported that the Anglo- 
Egyplian Agreement for the establishment 
°f a civilian-run base in the Suez Canal 
area had been signed at 10'26 pan. on 
October 19, In the present despatch I 
have the honour to report on the final 
stages of the negotiations and Egyptian 
reactions to the agreement. The text of the 
agreement and the related documents and 
^changes of letters are being sent 
Separately. 

2, The formal negotiations began 
an mediately after the signing of the heads 
°f agreement on July 27* and from the 
beginning the Egyptian Delegation showed 
Srcat anxiety to conclude the agreement as 
r apidJ.y as possible. At one time it seemed 
Possible that the negotiations might be 
concluded by the middle of September* but 
l hs Egyptians" desire for speed did not lead 
[hem to gloss over even the smallest point 
in their interest* and this estimate proved 
rj Ver-optimisEic. By the end of the month, 
however* substantial progress hud been 
ihade but a number of points were 
Cutstanding in which departments at home 
w crc materially interested and in regard to 
,,v hieh it would have been extremely 
difficult to obtain decisions by telegraphic 
Jtference with the speed necessary for a 
final " package '* negotiation. Accordingly 
Pari Lament ary Under-Secretary for 
foreign Affairs. Mr. Anthony Nutting, 


arrived in Cairo on September 28 to lead 
the delegation during what it was hoped 
would be the final stages of the negotiations. 
Further progress was made during the week 
following his arrival* Nevertheless* 
difficulties over the question of accommoda¬ 
tion for the British contractors and their 
staffs prevented final agreement being 
reached without further consultation 
between Her Majesty's Government and 
the Federation of British Industries. 
Mr, Nutting therefore flew back to London 
on October ID and returned to Cairo on 
October 15, bringing with him Sir John 
Duncan son, leader of the original survey 
team sent out by the Federation of British 
Industries to explore the possibility of 
setting up a civilian-run base, 

3. The end was now in sight. A hard- 
fought compromise was reached on the 
question ol accommodation for the 
contractors at a meeting between 
Mr. Nutting, Her Majesty's Ambassador 
and the Egyptian Prime Minister, on the 
morning of October 17, and the Egyplian 
Government no doubt confident that final 
agreement on the remaining points of 
difference would be reached that night* 
went ahead with the preparation of 

spontaneous " demonstrations for the 
evening of October 19, At the evening 
meeting, however* Mr, Nutting, finding that 
his willingness to compromise earlier in the 
day ovct the question of contractors’ 
accommodation had evoked little flexibility 
from the Egyptian side, declined to budge 
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on the outstanding points and the meeting 
broke up without further progress. These 
tactics paid handsome dividends. By the 
next evening the Egyptian Delegation 
considerably chastened and obviously 
determined to reach agreement, even at 
considerable sacrifice to themselves, in time 
for signature to take place the following 
night. The outcome of the final bout was 
therefore very much in our favour. 

4. At the Egyptian request signature was 
arranged for nine o'clock on Tuesday 
evening of October 19, but because of the 
delay of twenty-four hours in reaching final 
agreement it was clear that the technical 
arrangements could only be completed in 
time as the result of superhuman efforts by 
the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
The Ministry, alas, proved ad too human. 

By ten o'clock on Tuesday evening only the 
English text was ready. Demonstrators 
were, however, already thronging the 
streets and the arrangements were too 
far advanced to make further delay 
possible. The main documents were 
therefore rapidly assembled albeit in an 
incomplete form, and were available in time 
for signature to take place almost an hour 
and a half late. The final formalities were 
completed the following day. 

5. The ceremony of signature took place 
in the Pharaonic Hall of the Egyptian 
Parliament to which were invited all the 
Egyptian and British members of the 
negotiating teams. Two members of the 
Sudanese Council of Ministers and some 
Sudanese personalities who happened to be 
in CeH ro, were also present, Local notables 
did not attend and were presumably not 
invited. The Rector of the Azhar 
University, however, presented himself at 
the hail immediately after the signature to 
congratulate the Egyptian Delegation, The 
ceremony itself was short, dignified, and 
well-organised but lacked, perhaps 
inevitably in view of the protracted length 
of the negotiations, the spontaneous 
enthusiasm which marked the initialling of 
the heads of agreement, 

6. The 20th and 21st of October were 
public holidays. More demonstrations, 
shout mg slogans in support of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nasser and the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command, paraded through 
the Cairo streets, which were decorated 
with banners and illuminations, Similar 
celebrations took place in other Egyptian 
towns, but there was little general 
enthusiasm, and though the people enjoyed 
the holiday, they remained largely 


apathetic. Nevertheless, the increasing 
courtesy and co-operation shown by the 
Egyptian authorities towards lhis embassy 
since it became apparent that the negoha- 
dons would be successfully concluded, has 
been matched by the increased friendliness 
of private citizens towards British 
residents in Egypt. Many well-disposed 
Egyptians, who during the period ^ 
strained relations were unable to show their 
feclmgs, have lost no time in re-establishing 
contact with British friends and expressing 
their satisfaction. 

7. In the absence of any form of 
Parliament to which the agreement could 
be submitted for ratification, the regime 
were anxious to associate as many sections 
of the people as possible with their action* 

I he Egyptian Council of Ministers had 
formally approved the agreement on Lite 
morning of October 19 and had authorised 
Lieu tenant-Colonel Nasser, Major-General 
Abdel Hakim Arner, Wing Commander 
Boghdadi, Major Salem and Dr. Fawzi to 
sign it on behalf of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. The approval of the Council of 
State was secured on October 20, thong! 1 
this had no legal force whatsoever, and 
thereafter a succession of mass meeting* 
look place in Cairo at which professional 
associations, trade unions and institutions 
such as AI Aiduir pledged their support for 
the regime and for the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agree mem. One rally of provincial 
delegations was held in the Chamber of 
Deputies anti it was pointed out that while 
there was no formally constituted Parlia¬ 
ment, the people of Egypt were a 
Parliament in themselves, 

8, Of the '* old politicians," only 
Hussein Sirri. among former Prime 
Ministers. immediately congratulated 
Colonel Nasser. A!y Maher, although 
known to he generally satisfied with the 
agreement, was less prompt and 
conspicuous in making this gesture, an 
indication, no doubt, of his disappointment 
a* not playing an active part in the negotia¬ 
tions and more generally of bis disapproval 
of the regime's internal policy. Abdel Satan’ 
Fahmy Goma’a, alone of Wafdist leaders, 
publicly supported the agreement. In 

general, the attitude of more responsible- 
old regime politicians appears so be one of 
regret that a reasonable settlement has 
been reached with a Government s*> 
inimical to their interests, and to some 
extent one of self-reproach at their pas* 
failure to find a solution to the Anglt 1 ' 
Egyptian problem. In public they 
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maintain a non-committal attitude. They 
do not consider that it is in their interests 
cither to support (he agreement, or to 
attack it--which many of them would have 
no scruples in doing, in spite of their belie I 
in its fundamental soundness, if they thought 
that to do so would further their own ends. 
Criticism of the agreement is therefore 
largely confined to elements who are 
determined at all costs to spare no effort to 
bring the present regime down, i.e., the 
extremist wing of Lhe Wafd, the Moslem 
Brotherhood and Communist organisations. 
As the press is Government controlled, 
(heir views can only be disseminated by 
oral propaganda and illegal pamphlets, 
A considerable number of pamphlets 
including one entitled “ General Naguib 
criticises the agreement ”1 were in circula¬ 
tion during the period immediately before 
lhe signature of the agreement. Since the 
Agreement was signed, none lias come to 
our notice. It is significant, however, that 
on a few occasions articles have appeared 
in the press replying to criticisms of lhe 
agreement. Finally these extremists 
resorted to terrorism, 

9, On October 26 revolver shots were 
fired at Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser while 
he was addressing a mass meeting in 
Alexandria. Three persons near him were 
slightly hurt by splinters from shattered glass, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser himself 
remained unscathed. Four young men, 
stud to be members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, were arrested on the spot, 
it appears that the attempted assassination 
Wus directly inspired by the conclusion of 
Use agreement, which ei considerable section 
of the Moslem Brotherhood has consistently 
opposed. At all events, this was llie first 
incident since the conclusion of the agree¬ 
ment which could be considered an act ol 
open hostility to it, 

10, General Neguib faded further into 
obscurity in the course of the negotiations. 
He was at no stage associated with them, 
uid the only mention which he received in 
the press in their connexion was inclusion 
in a list of former unsuccessful negotiators 
In general his name appears in the press 
only in connexion with the most format 
official functions, and it is clear that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nassef has successfully 
relegated him to the strict confines of his 
position as *" Constitutional ’ head of the 
State. Even this office is not, however, 
entirely denuded of power, and in 
particular it would appear that, whatever 
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the precise legal requirements for ratifica¬ 
tion of the agreement in the present 
confused constitutional situation in Egypt, 
the President is expected in some way to be 
formally associated with its promulgation 
in this country'. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nasser admitted to Her Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador that he was having difficulty in 
persuading the General to sign the 
necessary legislation. The General has not 
so far publicly endorsed the agreement and 
his attitude, like that of the opposition, is 
no doubt determined more by an 
appreciation of the potential political value 
to himself of his rivals’ vulnerability on the 
national issue than by any real objection to 
the terms of the agreement as such. The 
Prime Minister for his part argued that the 
agreement represented what the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command had 
prescribed for itself a year ago in a 
document which General Neguib had 
signed: the only difference lay in the 
i Eid us ion of Turkey in the reactivation 
clause. From his present withdrawn 
position it will not. however, be easy for 
Nlcguib to bring leverage to bear, and 
Colonel Nasser docs not expect him to try 
to force the issue over ratification, or 
successfully to resist for long the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command’s pressure 
on him to sigiv 

11. It is notoriously unsafe to forecast 
events in Egypt, vet I think that the 
prospects for the future of the agreement 
i:tc as good as we could reasonably expect. 
The present Government arc re tidy to 
carry out their obligations and are 
capable of doing so. They arc in firm 
control of the country and have apparently 
decided to take advantage of their 
improved position in the country following 
the successful conclusion of the negotia¬ 
tions to deal a heavy blow- to their main 
opponents, the Moslem Brotherhood, 
Though the danger of assassin alien 
is obviously ever-present, unsuccessful 
attempts such as that on October 26 may 
serve to increase the hold of the regime on 
(he country and to give Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nasser a measure of public appeal which 
he has hitherto Jacked. The implementa¬ 
tion of the agreement will undoubtedly 
involve many difficulties and great efforts 
will be necessary if a lasting improvement 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations is to be 
achieved. Nevertheless the outlook is on 
the whole encouraging. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Heir Majesty’s Representatives at 
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Paris, Washing! tin, Beirut* Bagdad, 
Damascus, Jedda, Ankara, Amman, Tel 
Aviv, the Head of the Political Division of 
the British Middle East Office at Fayid. the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at 


Khartoum and Her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Benghazi. 

I have, &c. 

(for Her Majesty's Charge d’Affaltfsl 
T. GARVEY. 


JE 3059/39 No. 43 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
SUDANESE PRIME MINISTER ON NOVEMBER 9, 1954 

Sir Anthony Eden to Mr. Adams (Khartoum, U.K.T.C\\ 


(No. 45. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, November 9>1954* 

The Sudanese Prime Minister called on 
me on November 9. After welcoming him 
to this country 1 asked whether he had any 
ideas about the possible date for self- 
determination, He replied that he thought 
that elections for the Constimenl Assembly 
might be held early in 1956. Elections 
could not be held in the summer-time owing 
to the rains, and if they were held in the 
autumn of 1956 it would not be possible to 
arrange for self-determination as early as 
January 1957* by which time the three years 
laid down from “ the appointed day ” 
(January 9* 1954) would have elapsed. The 
early part of 1956 seemed therefore the best 
time for flic elections. 

2, 1 then spoke about British technicians, 
saving that there was a very great demand 
for the services of British technicians 
throughout the world and we certainly had 
no desire to keep them in the Sudan against 
the wishes of the Sudanese, The Sudanese 
Prime Minister said that the foreign 
language of the Sudan must continue to be 
E ngl ish M oreo ver, i f oi lie r f oreig nets we re 
appointed on contracts for two years of live 
years, a good deal of time would be wasted 
at the beginning of their contracts in 
teaching them Arabic and in teaching them 
about the country. h was therefore 
preferable to have English people who 
already knew the Sudan and knew the 
language. He would certainly welcome 
British assistance. 

3. !: then asked the Sudanese Prime 
Minister what his thoughts were about the 
future relationship between the Sudan and 
Egypt, The Prime Minister replied that 
there were various ideas on the subject. 
Some people thought that there should be 
a common President— i,e., perhaps an 
Egyptian for live years and then a Sudanese 


for five years—but they would like the first 
President to he Sudanese. Others thought 
that there should be common committees 
dealing with matters of joint interest such as 
foreign affairs, defence and Nile waters 
There was a general feeling that there 
should be some link with Egypt, but i< 
should preferably not be very close, i said 
that i thought that the second of these two 
alternatives was the better. In Europe we 
had something similar in N.A-T.O, and in 
(he Brussels organisation, where matters of 
common interest to the parties concerned 
were dealt with jointly. But there was no 
link of sovereignty, and I fell that flfl 
independent sovereignly was perhaps 
preferable, since it was the symbol of being 
a country. 

4. i then asked how the administration 
was going on and how tilings were 
proceeding in the South. The Sudanese 
Prime Minister said that the administration 
whs proceeding quite smoothly and that lie 
was not unduly worried about events in the 
South, 

5. Finally. I said that we were anxious to 
see the Sudanese have complete freedom of 
choke, and had no wish to intervene. Wtf 
wanted good relations between the Sudan 
and ourselves, and between the Sudan and 
Egypt. The recent improvement in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations made this rather caster 
Wc would indeed tike to sec some treaty 
between Britain and ilie Sudan. I said f 
had told (he Egyptian Ambassador that we 
would have no secrets about the Sudanese 
Prime Minister’s visit from the Egyptians- 
The Sudanese Prime Minister said that he 
was very pleased about the improvement h> 
Anglo-Egyptian relations* and that he* too. 
wanted dose friendship between the Sudan 
and Britain. He did not react very much to 
the idea of a future treaty between our two 
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countries, and said thaL that must wait until 
it could be seen how things were going to 
develop. 

6. It was agreed that a further meeting 
should be held before the Sudanese Prime 
Minister finally left this country. 


7, I am sending copies of Lhis despatch to 
the Governor-General* Khartoum, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Cairo and to the 
Head of the British Middle Eas tOffice,FaykL 
1 am, ike. 

ANTHONY EDEN* 


JE KH5/6S No. 44 

DEPOSIT tON OF GENERAL NEGUIB 

Mr, V iarray to Sfr. Eden, (Received November 14) 

(No. 1691) Cairo r 

(Telegraphic) November 14, 1954. 

Political situation. 

General Neguib was deposed this morning from the Presidency, 

2. The following additional information derived from Press statements of 
members of the C.R C;- 

(tr) The Cabinet last night decided to relieve General Neguib of the tasks he 
has been performing and to declare the Presidency vacant for the time 
being; 

ib) this decision was conveyed by General Abdul Hakim Airier (Commander- 
in-Chief and Minister For War) and Wing-Commander Hassan Ibrahim 
(Minister of Stale for the Affairs ol the Presidency! this morning at the 
presidency to Genera! Neguib. who accepted the decision quietly; 

tr) Neguib was subsequently removed to Madam Naha's villa at Marg. where 
he is under surveillance, 

3. Il is being announced sc mi-officially that information extracted yesterday 
from two Moslem Brethren implicates Neguib in the Intended Moslem Brethren 
coup to the extent that he is now known to have had contacts with the Brethren 
and to have been prepared to continue in office as President had the coup succeeded. 

4. A meeting of the trade unions has been announced for 9 p.m, Cairo time 
to-night to endorse the deposition of the President, 

5. A statement attributed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and not 
necessarily at variance with paragraph .2 iu) above declares that Gama! Abdel 
Nasser is carrying out the duties of President ad interim , 

6. Censorship this morning stopped some outgoing Press messages, but they 
now appear to be going through, though messages may be suitering excisions, 

7. Army and police reinforcements have taken up their positions in the 
capital, but quiet prevails generally. A small shooting affray in one of the suburbs 
of Cairo this morning between police and Moslem Brethren may well not be 
connected with Neguib's deposition* 
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DEPOSITION OF GENERAL NEGUIB: SUDANESE CRITICISMS 

Mr. Adams to Mr. Eden, {Received November 17} 

(No, 226) Khartoum. 

(Telegraphic) November il, 1954. 

My telegram No. 224, 

T here h«s been little abatement in chorus of reproach hurled b> Sudanese Press 
against Egyptian Revolutionary Council for Iheir treatment of Neguib. Strongest 
criticism comes from pro-Government and independent papers, Umma organs 
mainly contenting themselves with repeating Siddiq’s “ I told you so." 
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. English language, Warning hews, whose editor is covering Sudanese Pnine 

Ministers European tour, hits attacked both Sal ah Salem and the Revolutionary 
LtHinci in two forceful leaders. One brands Egyptian leaders as Fascists and 
eoiic3uc.es supposing a. unity of the Nile Valiev of some son was achieved, what 
guarantee nave our leaders for its assurance, and what chances have thev got with 
these power crazy bullies? " 

3, Other papers have pointed contrast between departure of King Farouk 
and Neguib, one with full honours, other with ignominy, 

4. The two fellow-travelling papers profess to see in :he General’s dismissal 
an Anglo-American intrigue. 

5 It was reported that Sudanese merchants in Khartoum would close shops 
to-day m sympathy for Neguib. and a number are in fact shuttered although 
probably less than half. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
SUDANESE PRIME MINISTER ON NOVEMBER 17, 1954 

Sir .Anthony Eden to Mr. A dams iV.KTC. Khartoum) 


(No. 46. ( onfidonual) Foreign Office, 

Sir. November 17. 1954 . 

The Sudanese Prime Minister called on 
me to-day. I told him that I was very glad 
that he and his colleagues had been able to 
come to this country, and hoped that they 
had enjoyed their visit, He said that the 
visit had been well worth while and that he 
was sure it would contribute towards good 
relations between our two countries, 

2. I then told Mr, Azhari that it now 
seemed quite possible that Sir Robert Howe 
would not be able to stay his full time as 
Governor-General. We might therefore 
presently have to discuss the problem of a 
successor with the Sudanese Prime Minister 
and also, no doubt, with the Egyptian 
Government, Mr, Azhari replied that he 
believed that discussions with the Egyptian 
Government on that subject should not 
now prove difficult. 

3. I went on to refer briefly to what he 
had said to me at our last meeting about 
possible links with Egypt. I said that the 
British method had always been to start 
with quite simple things and not to be nver- 
ambilious, t thought that this was the best 
method* and one could then see how things 
went. 1 he Sudanese Prime Minister 
professed to agree with this, 

4. I next said to the Sudanese Prime 
Minister that, speaking quite frankly to him, 

I hoped that he would not forget about the 
Opposition; it was most important that he 
should carry (he country with him as far as 


possible in what he did. In this country 
the Government found it important and 
useful to carry the Opposition with it as far 
as possible, particularly in foreign affairs. 
Mr. A/.hari took the point and said that he 
had this in mind. 

5. The Sudanese Prime Minister stressed 
[hut he desired the best of relations with 
the United Kingdom, This was much 
easier now that Anglo-Egypt Ian differences 
had been settled. If there were an 
emergency the Sudan knew where it stood 
even though there might be nothing writ ten. 
He also hoped and believed that Angle 1 ' 
Egyptian relations would now remain on ^ 
good basis,. I told hi to that the Egyptians 
were showing rather more interest in 
defence questions, but that 1 had no intern 
lion of trying to hurry them. It was a 
process which must take time, 

6. ! told Mr. Azhari that I was interested 
to see that the Anglo-lranian Oil Company 
were sending representatives to the Sudan 
Modern discoveries had greatly improved 
(he technique of oil prospecting. Mr. 
Axhari said that the best hopes were 
probably down the Red Sea coast and 
perhaps in the west and south. 

7. Mr, Azhari then mentioned that he 
had talked to Mr. Turton about the posting 
of former British officials of the Sudan 
Service in Kenya and Uganda, His main 
concern was that difficulties might bs 
caused if they were posted just south of the 
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Sudan border, since people might say that 
they were there to cause trouble. 1 said that 
I had not heard of this problem, but that S 
took note of what he said. 

8, Lastly 1 asked the Sudanese Prime 
Minister not to hesitate to get into touch 
with me if he wanted any information or 
advice; we were very willing to help if we 
could. I also hoped that he would tell the 
Egyptian Government when he passed 
through Cairo on 3ns way home that if they 
had any problems about the Sudan they 


should not just bottle them up, but should 
quite frankly come along to us and discuss 
them. Mr. Azhari said that lie would do 
this. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the Governor-General. Khartoum, Her 
Majesty^ Ambassador. Cairo, and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office, 
Faft id. 

1 am, &c, 

ANTHONY EDEN* 


JE 1016/6 No. 47 

SUDANESE CABINET DISPUTE 

Mr. Adams to Sir Anthony Eden. {Received January 6) 

(No, 50. Confidential! Khartoum, 

Sj r December 31. 19y4* 

I have the honour to report on the recent Sudanese Cabinet crisis involving the 
removal from office of the three Ministers Sayeds M ugh uni Hamza, K. ha I alalia 
Khalld and Ahmed Jell, who were the chief representatives ot the K hat min sect m 
the National Unionist Party, and the appointment to the Cabinet of Sayeds Ibrahim 
Hassan MahalawL Massan Awadalla and Mudalhtr All el-Bush i. 

2. These developments were made public in a series of four statements put 
out by the Sudanese Prime Minister and by the three who have been dismissed, as 
follows: — 

fa I On the 19th of December Ei-Azhari issued a statement in which he revealed 
a split in the Council of Ministers. He claimed that on his return from 
Europe the acting Prime Minister conveyed to him a message from 
another Minister threatening (hat certain Ministers and NA P. 
parliamentary representatives would join with the Opposition unless 
certain other Ministers were dismissed Subsequently the Prime Minister 
hud proceeded on a visit to Darfur Province and while ho was away 
three Ministers had boycotted Cabinet meetings ill us preventing 
consideration of urgent questions of Sudanisation because there was 
no quorum, 

ih) On the following day the three EChatmi Ministers replied by means ot an 
article in the newspaper Stiwt et-Sudan, the organ of the Khatmia sect. 
They argued that there would have been a quorum in the Cabinet to 
discuss Sudam&ation proposals had the Prime Minister not taken two 
other Ministers with him to Darfur. They complained that the Prune 
Minister consulted only certain of his Cabinet colleagues on matters 
of hieh policy and suggested that it was from this group of Ministers, 
who were in dose touch with Egypt, that Azhari chose spokesmen for 
the N.U.P, The spokesmen always pul forward the point oi view of 
the old Ashigga party. The view of the three Khatnii Ministers on 
relations with Egypt was that co-operation between the two countries 
should be based om the full freedom and independence of each, 

(d After dismissing the three Ministers on the 23rd of December, El-Azhari 
made a statement to the independent newspaper Ei-Ayyam in which 
he claimed that the differences with the three Ministers were not mailers 
of principle but were personal differences affecting mainly points of 
procedure in the Council of Ministers. As regards future relations with 
Egypt, differing views were held within Hie N.U.P. about the sort of 
liiik with Egypt which was desirable. His own personal view was that 
ihe Sudan should be a republic with its own president. Cabinet und 
parliament: that the link with Egypt should be a “high council'* 
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composed oi thc Sudanese and Egyptian Cabinets which would discuss 
defence, foreign policy and Nile Waters; and that ihu decisions of the 
hjgh council should be submitted to ihe Parliaments of both countries 
1 or ratification. 

Wi The following d,j> Mirghani Hamza and his two colleagues made another 
E J r^ss statement categorising the Prime Minister's statement as vague 
a mi weak. 1 hcv claimed that their dismissal had been influenced by 
Major Stilah -Salem because of the strong stand which Mirghani Hamza 
luid taken in protecting the Sudan's interests in Sudanese-Egypt tan 
discussions on the vile Waters* The) denounced Egyptian interference 
rn Sudanese alFuirs and particularly attempts to influence the Sudan 
Dele nee horce. they denied allegations that they had co-operated 
or would in future co-operate, with the Ultima Party. 

X The four statements need little comment. As the leading article in 
f hi Tinier of ihc 2.?rd of December says, " it is rarefv wise to wash soiled linen in 
public, but these public exchanges have at least made clear to all the view of the 
vimtmi le.idcts on relations with Egypt and El-Azbari has fell obliged to express 
u more definite opinion on this subject than hitherto. Certain newspapers have 
maintained that the issue at stake in the Cabinet crisis was nothing less than the 
future of the Sudan. It has, indeed, served to demonstrate where the various 
sections of the N.U.P. stand on 4his vital issue. But there is much in El-Azhari’s 
assertion that the main differences were personal. Miirghani Hamza, an able and 
respevted man in Ins luce hides, was doubtless disgruntled at being excluded from 
the Cabinet's ” inner ring " and resented the appointment as acting Prime Minister 
of Mubarak Zarroug, aged "S. Moreover, the Prime Minister has appeared to be 
filing increasingly under the influence of Yulna el-Fadli who is widelv thought to 
be unscrupulous and the stooge of Salah Salem. 

4. I he action taken by the Prime Minister has. temporarily at least, dealt 
with the development of a rebel movement within the N.U.P. From the time of 
Jts establishment everyone has known that the N.U.P. Is a coalition of factions who 
were united by their opposition to the Ansar sat and the Umma Parly, and by their 
determination lo free ilit? Sudan from British administration—a determination which 
naturally pushed them towards Egypt. During the year following the party’s 
.issmr.ptKMj oj office the cracksin it IulVc sometimes seemed to threaten its continued 
existence and at other times to be well under control. During El-A/hari's absence 
m Europe in November the cracks began to spread/mainly because of 
announcements mute on hehulf of the party by Mohammed Nureddin (the most 
extreme pro-Egyptian of the Ministers) on their policy towards unity with Egypt 
und the dismissal of General Ncguib from the presidency of Egypt. When 
EUAzhuri returned to the Sudan so rue thirty N. U. P. rebel parliamentarians were 
apparently exerting pressure on the Prime Minister to define the party’s altitude 
on future re H lions with Egypt, to modify the support given bv the .Sudanese 
Government to the Egyptian Ministers in their policy towards General Neituib and 
the Muslim Brotherhood and to reorganise the party machinery to give more 
authority to the representatives or Ihe local party organisations in the provinces and 
3css 10 those 01 the Three Towns. W hen Saved All Mirghani announced that he 
v.fts not in sympathy with the line adopted by the Sudanese Government over 
General Naguib's dismissal it was widely felt that the views of the rebel moup T 
supported by K hat mi opinion* would prevail. During this period the Opposition 
were hopeful that the rebel N.U.P, group would declare itself in favour of 
independence for the Sudan and enable Lhe formation of a pro-independence 
coalition Government, 

5, Thus El-Azhari's public announcement of .i split in the Cabinet seemed 
likely lo endanger his own position if it meant that he was going to oppose Khatmi 
opinion. In fact, however, his political judgment and that of Yahia el-Fadli, who 
is regarded by many as the author of the Prime Minister's Iitsi statement and, 
possibly with Sal ah Salem’s assignee, of the whole campaign* has not so far been 
proved faulty. The timing was astute. The first announcement was made 
immediately after Parliament had been prorogued so (hat an immediate challenge 
in the House of Representatives has been avoided and there is time Tor manoeuvring 
before Parliament reassembles on the 14th of February. The leaders of the rebel 
group have been won over by thdr inclusion in the nomination for sixteen posts 
of im dor-secret ary which were Linn ou need on the 26 th of December. Kbidr Hamad 
who is personally antipathetic to Yahia el-Fadli and was believed to sympathise 
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with the three dismissed Ministers, has accepted promotion from Minister oi M ite 
to Minister of Irrigation, Two other Ministers, Uammad fewfiq unit Amin 
el-Sayed, who with Khidr Hamad had tried to mediate between the kmunn 
Ministers and the Prime Minister, also appear to have accepted the fail accompli. 
Nobody knew how Saved Ali Mirghani would react to the dismissal of his three 
Ministers, but he was due to leave Egypt for the Sudan the day the dismissals were 
announced. 

6. When Saved Ali arrived ill Port Sudan on the 27th of Derambeii he was 
greeted by the Prime Minister accompanied b) a number of his Cabinet colleagues 
including the three newly-appointed Ministers, Given the Sayed's known reluctance 
to appear to interest himself in political matters it was a lair assumption that he 
would show no signs of protest and indeed he did not. He even gave ins blessing 
to the three new Ministers. It is possible that just as he accepted the Egyptian 
Government's decision to dismiss Naguib, but subsequently made it plain that he 
did not approve, he mav also, having accepted rhe dismissEi! of his representatives 
in the Council of Ministers* later make it plain that he is displeased. But he has 
not effected Neguib's restoration and may equal! v be unable to do anything lor 
Mirghani Hamza. KbaMatia Khalid and Ahmed JelL Nevertheless, if he docs 
withdraw his support from riie present Government (he chances of their achieving 
victory in any future elections will be much reduced, 

1. Throughout the crisis the Umma Party and other Opposition elements 
have kept remarkablv quiet. But there is considerable underground activity 
designed to brine about an alliance of pro-independence groups in one form or 
another. As usual, the antipathy of the supporters ol the two sectarian leaders 
j$ likely to prove the main obstacle; and with Parliament prorogued until the 
14th of February it is improbable that any full-scale trial of strength will Lake place 
before then. Qnlv when Parliament reassembles will it be possible to determine 
the size of the reduction in the N.U.P. s strength which the dismissal of the Ksuimi 
Ministers has involved. 

8. Meanwhile the Government has a chance to consolidate m its new form, 
and may find itself the stronger for having removed an clement which was a 
permanent source of irritation. As it is now formed, the Council or Ministeis* 
shorn of die fthimtu element, is doubtless very acceptable to Egypt. 1!-Azh:in 
has made a statement on the form of link with Egypt which he favours which is 
an advance on anything he has said before but he has committed neither his party 
nor himself and it may be taken for granted that he will continue (as he suggested 
in his Press Conference during his recent visit to London} to wail lor opinion within 
the party to crystallise belore finally commuting himself, 1 he tide of independence 
is running strontdv at present, but there is a danger that those who now control the 
country's poliCv are so bound to Egypt that whatever they may say lor public 
consumption they will endeavour to twist in practice to suit Egypt's ends, 

9 1 am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 

Cairo and Washington and to the Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &.C. 

P, G, D. ADAMS* 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN EGYPT 


Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Eden, l Received July 7 1 


fNo. 140. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, My 3. 1954. 

With reference to my despatch No. 314 
of September I4 t 1951, I have the honour 
to enclose a revised list of Lead mu 
Personalities in Egypt. 

2. In the two years which have passed 
since, the list was last revised the changes in 
the Egyptian political scene have been so 
great that the report has had to be substan¬ 
tially re-written. More than sixty names, 
including, of course, those of all members 
of the Revolution Command Council, have 
had to be included, and m the list was 
already of cumbersome length, some 
reduction elsewhere seemed advisable. In 
addition to the ordinary deletions due to 
death, l have therefore also removed the 
names of about forty persons whom present 
circumstances have induced to leave Egypt 
or to live in retirement, or who played little 
pan in public life in the closing years of 
the old regime and play none at all 
tinder the new. These people are listed 
under “ Deletions ' immediately after the 
Obituary: their particulars, as recorded in 
the list transmitted with my despatch under 
reference, can readily be referred to and, if 
necessary, included in a fit lure revision 
should a fresh turn of events bring them 
once more into prominence. In addition, 
l have taken the opportunity to condense 
^oine biographies retained in the list. 
Though abolished, the titles of Pasha and 
Bey. &<L, are frequently used as a matter 
of courtesy and continue to figure in the 
revised list. 

1 In view of the extensive alterations 
which these changes have involved l have 
abandoned the method of inserting correc¬ 
tions to the existing text by deletion and 
addition, and have furnished instead a 
complete redraft 

\ have. &c. 

RALPH SKRJNE STEVENSON. 
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Enclosure 

iNOtCX 

I. Fpspiiim Pcrsenalftfel 

1. Fuad Abaza (Pasha), 

2. Mohammed Fikri Abaza (Pasha). 

3. Mohammed Ahmed Abboud (Pasha). 

4. Abdel Hakim Ahdin. 

5. Dr. Hafez All I? i Pasha). 

6. Abdel Maksud Ahmed (Pasha). 

7. Mohamcd Zaki Alj iP^shii). 

S. Tarntf A)i (Pasha). 

9. Ahmed Ah Alloilba (Pasha), 

10. Mohammed All AllOuba iPashaf. 

11. Major-General Abdel Hakim All Amer. 

12. Hr:^;idi:cr Abdel Morrtini A mm, 

13. Mum a fa Ahull I Iks H. 

14. Dr. Abbas Muaaplu Ammar, 
l?. Adiy .Andraoi (Bey). 

It, Mohammed Hassan Al AJhrtiuwi i,Pj^Ka). 

17. Mailft: Saleh Mustafa el Ashmawi. 

15. A Wei Kbtder Au4a. 

19. Dr. Mohamed A Wad (Moha filed). 

20. AIL Ayoub. 

21. Mahmcntd Azmy (&cy), 

22. Dr. Soliimn Azmy (Pasha). M.R.C.S.. F.B..C P. 

23. Abdul Rahman A warn (Pasha), 

24. Abdul Hamid Badassi (Pashal. 

25. Dr. Helmy Rahgat Hadawi, 

2(i. Abdel Mceuid Bad* fPa.shy). 

27. Ahmed Moursi Badr (Bey). 

28. Wmc Commander Abdul Lai if Mahmoud 

Baghdadi. 

29. A Wei Rahman al Banna. 

3ll. Sheikh Ahmad Hah.Hj.ii AI IJatfUn. 

3L Bahi-ed-Dtn B&rjkcn (Pasha). 

13. I>r, Bashed Al Rural* i 

33, Mohammed Kamel Al Bindari (Pashm. 

34, Dr. Hus,vin BojfhdadL 

35, Mahmoud At Dunhh (Beyl, 

'b. William Makram Ebdd (Pasha), 

37. Dr. Abdel Galil el Binary. 

38. Hussein I'niitt (Pashat. CR-E. 

39. Hussein Fahmy I'Posha). C BE. 

40 Murad Fahmy. 

41. Mahmoud Fakhri (Pasha), CR-E. 

42. Ibrahim Farap 1 Pas ha I. 

4A Mohamet \hirst Farahat (Bey), 

44 Mohammed Ahmed Farahuly (Pasha),, 

45. Sheikh Mohammed Farghali. 

4*. Mahmoud Abu! Fat'll. 

47, Dr, Mahmoud Fuwzi. 

Dr. Mnliumed Amin Fikrv. 

49 Mohamcd Fuad Gal.il. 

50 Edgard Cal lad (Pasha). 

51, Dr. Zoheir Garran* (Bey). 
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52 Mohamcd Mufti al Garayqrii [Pasha). 

53. Dr. Aly El Gcrcitfey. 

5*1. Ahmed Abdel Ghulfar (Fashu) 

55, Mahmoud Cihalcb (Pasha), 

56, Mirrii Boutros Ghali (Bey!. 

57, Warif Ghaj. (Paths). 

5^- Mahmoud Sul ini an Ghannam (Pasha) 

59. Mahmoud Ghuzuli (Pasha), C B.E. 

60. Abdel Saiam Fahnri (ionm (Pasha) 

61 Alphonse Gfdss (Bey). 

61 ihrahim Abdel Kadi {Pasha). 

63. Maine Saha Habashy (Pasha). K.B.E. 

64. Soli man Hafez, 

65. Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk (Pasha) 

66. rNabil) Abbas Halim. 

67. Abdel Rahman Hamad a. 

68. Da' Mohamai K ham is Hamida. 

69. Ahmed Hamza (Pasta). 

70. Mohamcd Abdel Mulch Hamza (Bey). 

71. Dr. William Selim Hanna. 

71 El I ewa Mohammed Saleh Harb i Pasha). 
7>. Dr. Motumed Hashem (Pasha), 

74. Abdel Fattoh Hasten I Pasha). 

75. Colonel Ahdcl Fattah Hasson. 

76. Mahmoud Hasson (Pasha). 

77. Moh j mint'd Abdel KJteJck Ifussouua (Pasha), 

78. Dr. Mohamed Hussein Hirikal (Pasha 1. 

79. Sadejt Hehein i Pasha), 

80. Mahmoud Tewtik cl Hifnuwi rpashai. 

81. Ahmed Negiaib al Hilaly tPasha). 

81 Huxsan Ismail Al Hodcihi. 

83. Ahmed Ho,mi. 

84. Ahmed Hussein. 

85. Dr. Ahmed Hussein i Pasha l. 

8(f. Major Kumel-Eddin Hussein. 

87. Dr. Tata Hus win (Pasha). 

88. Wing Commander Hasten fferafcim 
84. Dr. X'egucb Iskamiar (F.isha*. 

SO, Ismail A | Kabbani. 

9I. Dr. Abdul Moneiiti el KAisunv 
91 Ahmed Lifli (Bey). 

93. Ibrahim Hayoumi Madkour 

94. Aly Maher (Pasha). 

05, Abdel Lj bT Mahmoud (Pasha). 

96- M.ihmoud Mohamed Mahmoud iRcv). 

97. Guindy Abdel Mu let. 

98. Ahmed Mortedu AI Maroahi (Pasha), 

99. Dr. Hasten Marci. 

100. Mustapha Mare? (Beyl. 

103. Said Marti 

102 Femk Aziz Ali ai Musri (Pasha), 

103, Lieutenant-Colonel Mohammed Rashad 

Mehannu, 

101. Dr Ibr jhim Fflhmy Mmiawy (Pasha), F.R.GS- 
IDS, Osman Moharrani i. Pasha). 

106, Major Khalid Mohi-cddti]. 

107, t. reutenant-Cdlcmvci Zakaiin Mohi-eddiru, 

108. Dr. Abdel Wuhhab MdOfO (Pasha) FRS 

FR.C.S. 

109. Abdel Shufei Abdel Motaal (Pasha 1 ). 

HO. Dr. Mohammed Zalri Abdel Modal (Pasha). 
HI. Mchained Kamel Mrnirsi (Pasha). 

117. Mlkli/.l Al Nahas (Pasha). GjC.MjG, 

113. Haim Nahoum, 

114. Mohamed Ah Nantazi [Pasha). 

3 15. Hassan Mashat I Pasta). 

116. Lieutenant Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, 

117, General Mohamcd Neguib. 

11 .S, Moust id a Nosra I (Pash a ►. 
il ( ). Malumcd Abu Xuseir, 

120. Omar Omar, 

121. Ali Zak: A3 Orabi (Pasha). 

121 Radi Abu Serf Radi rpjsha), C.B.E, 

I lo Marne Path)- Rudwan. 

124. Abdel Rahman At Rate! (Bey). 

125. K.ime| Abdel Rahim iBev), 

126. Mohammed Hafez Ramadan i Pasha). 

127. Mohanwd Ali Rateb (Pasha). 


128. All Abdel Razck (Pasha). 

129, Mamdouh Riaz (Bey). 

130 Hasten Fahmj, Rtfani (Pasha). K.C.MO- 
K_B,E. 

131. Dr. Mohumcd Aly Rifaat, O.B,E. 

I 3j. Mohumed Sherd Sabry (Pasha}. 

133- Hussein Sabrt (Pasha). C.B.E. 

134, ijcutefwini-t’olwKl Anwar Sadat. 

135, Lews Ahmed Fuad Sadek. 

136, Lieutenant-Colonel Youssef Maimrnr Saddiq 

137, Mohammed SaWi-ed-Dm (Pasha). 

Ij 8. Abdel Mttcuid Ibrahim Saleh (Pmsha). 

139, Abdul Aziz Abdulla Salem. 

1-SO, Wing Commander Gama] Salem. 

141. Major Saleh Salem. 

142, Mohammed Abtlel Gulit Samra (Pasha). 
t43, Salib Sarny (Pasts 1. 

144. Dr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed al Sanhouri tPashah 

145. Fares Sarofccm, O B.E 

146. Ahmed Loutfi d Ssyed (Pasha), K.B.E. 

147. Fa ha Mohu tired Abdel W r a.hhab el Sebai 

(Pasha), 

148. Mohumed Kamel Selim (Bey ) 

14 L| Mohamcd Fmxd Sorug-cd-din (Pasha). 

150- Licuicrrunl-Coloflc] Hosscin Mohamed El 
Shafci. 

151, Mahmiruil Shaker (Pasha). K.B.E. 
t52, Ali Shanwi (Pasha). 

153. Dr, Ihnihim Shawki (Pasha). M.D., M.R.C.P- 

(London). 

154. Abdul Sjitaam el Shaz.lv (Pashah 

155. Maine Ahmed Abtlu u'l Sherbassi. 

356. Dr, Abdel Hamid HI Slierif. 

157. Mahmoud Mustafa d Sborbaghi i.Pasha). 

158. Or. Ali TeW-fik Shousha (Panha), C.B.E, 

159. Ibrahim Shultri. 

160. Dr. Abdd Razak SLdky. 

161. Eiu?£$cin Sirry (Pasta). 

162. Karim Tabet (Pa^ha). 

163. Sheikh Abdul Rahman Tag. 

164. Mohammed Tahtr ipashul. 

165. Xur el Din Ali Tarraf. 

166. Abdel Faliah d Tawil (Pasha). 

L67- Mourad Wahba (Ptsha). 

168. Siidek Wahba tPasha). 

169. Ali A mm Ychia (Pasha). 

170. Am bn Youssub. 

173. Mohamad Hasson Yciusscf (Pasha). 

172. Mohumed Farid Zaatouk (Pi.shal. 

173- Dr, Ahmed Zaki, 

174. Dr, Hurtled Zalii (Pasha). 


*1. - Foreign Pertoo&lHies 

175. Candka, Tboodore P. 

3 76, Daynac, Andre, G.B.E. 

177. Empsiln, Baron Edouard, 

178. Gasehe. Linus, 

17'}, Gratify. Comte Jean-Phdippe dc. 

180. Jaequel, Maurice. 

181 . Kuenij;. Charles. 

182. Mcn&atftr, Pierre, 

183. Mosseri, Felix N. 

184. Pntlie. Ladisla,% Polmauet. 

1^5, l^afvagoi. Co asm mine M- 

IS&. Vincent, Mired. 


I. Fuad Vbnza i Partial 

Bi>n. * bout 1K9(). Brother of Mohamcd l-'jkri 
Abu/,. (f/,i.I Studied agriculture m Egypt and 
I'TL-eanio Dlreuroi of the Royal AgrleulluZal Sociciy 
Was also associated v-iih the Arab Horse Socielv 
Ingrntintcd himself with Prince Omar Toussoun. 
■ft-bo was largely mstmmrutul tn s**curint: hv him 
ibc Lille cl Pssha in recogmlion of his assiduously' 
adverliwd services lo Egyptian agriculture. Said t*» 


made a substantial amount of money aul of 
l hc activities of the society. Resigned from tlie 
■4nglo-Fmsptiun Union in protest ugairtvt Britid’ 
tnicrvcnlion at the Palace on February 4. IV42. Was 
founder and first Presided of the Arab Union Club 
Sent a telegram of loyalty (0 King Farouk on bn 
deposition following the coup r FEi&t of July 23. 1952, 
und was relieved of his post isiih the Royal Agrs- 
cultural Society. 

EArecdingly vain, pompous and a s \holly untrust¬ 
worthy busy-body. 

2* Mohammed likri A baza (Pasha) 

Botch about 1895. A member of Lire iiiHucntml 
and numerous A baza family of Shark ia Pro* cnee, 
which is of Turkish descent. Graduated at the 
■Faculty of Law, Cairo University A lawyer by 
Profession, he early espoused pt’licics amt journaltsrn 
^nd became W'atarist Deputy, A vigorous and at 
hines vitrioltc Speaker m Ucb*Ltc, tke was popular 
311 the Chamber, despite his sharp tongue, and was 
■'t one lime the journalists' champion there, 
designed from the Administrative Council of the 
W'atamst Party in May 1^50. Editor of the 
Iffcitmvvar (Hilfll Press), a popular political and 
social weekly with u wide circulation in Egypt and 
•'thcr Arabic-speaking countries, to which he 
regularly contributed nationalist ami xenophobic 
ariides on foreign affairs. His nationalism in 1951 
E 0ok the form of advocating Egyptian ncuirality and 
even, in his less responsible moments, a non- 
aggression pact with Russia, 

Generally respected by other Ejjypiiun journal fsLs, 
bui Wafdist opposition was - bar to bis election ro 
die presidency of she Syndicate L^f Journalist so long 

the Wafd was in power, Fleeted president of the 
indicate in 1945 nnd also in 1951. Appointed to 
Ihc Constiturion Committee 395? and made a 
Member of its slecring committee. 3n April 1954. 

Ltppoinlcd president of the temporaD comniiuec 
set up by the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command to replace ihc dissolved E 1 rer*^ Ssiidieatc. 

Although cdttserving the charaderisUcally anti- 
British oulh.H.ik. of the extreme Xalioualisi, he is not 
unfriendly socially, 

3. Mohammed Ahmed Ablmud (FusJm) 

Engineer ami contractor. Born m 3^8 L k Studied 
■engineering (J904) at Glasgow Lintvcrsity. In 19)3 
he was on Che sin?) of Sir W Wdicocks and Messrs. 
John Jackson (Limited) on the Euphrates dam. Or 
the outbreak of w*ar lid vus employed by the "Furki'-h 
military authorities in Bagdad, Worked there and 
m Damascus during she war and later in PalcsLine 
as an army contractor. Returned to Egypt in 1920 
■with a reputation for sharp practice in bus mess. 
Was equal partner with Messrs. Topham. Jones nnd 
Railton m the contract for the raising of the Aswan 
tLani. 1 Wards the end of 1932 he joined the board 
of directors of the Khcdivjal Mail Line, Became 
managing director with complete control of the com¬ 
pany. and alijo managing director of the Tilbury 
Contracting and Dredging Company (Foreign). 
Limited. Was chairman of the Egyptian General 
Omnibus Company with which Messrs Tbotnyeroft 
were at one time associated. Operates iii his own 
name -one of (he leading contracting concerns, in 
Eljjypt. Before the Agrarian Reform he owned about 
5.000 ftddans of sugar-one hind at Armani and 
Squired a large shareholding control of the Socictti 
Cicncrale ties Sucrerics at dc hi RalhncHt d'bgypte, 
of which he is managing director. In 1946 he formed 
ihe Stx:ii;te Egypticnne d'Eogriis et dGndusiries 
Chimitiucs lo manufacture synihetk fcrtdiiers near 
Sue/ anti obtained a loan of 7 million dollars from 
Ihc United States Export-Import Bank for Mil- 
Purchase of machinery and equipmcnl imohlamablc 
in she United Kingdom. Was made a director of 
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the Suez Camtl Company in September 1950. it 
was for years his ambition to control the Vlisr group 
of companies and, in December 1950. he was 
nominated a director of the Mar Bank, In partner¬ 
ship with a French firm, he secured in L953 an 
importmH contract in connexion with the electrilt- 
catioo of the Asstjuan Pam. 

Hi^ political career began in 1926, when be was 
retumed as a Wufdisi Deputy. Broke with the Wafd 
after Mnliamnied MahmmrdA eoup d Esai of 192S, 
and t following his ellorls in the United Kingdom 
to further Mohammed’s cause, was formally expelled 
from the party. Became u strong supporter of 
the Sidk> regime, was made a Pasha in 3 931, and 
in 1934 wa$ active on its behalf in London. His 
exaggerated claims to influence British political 
circles w ere notorious. In the following years*.Steered 
a middle course between the Wafd and tha Palace. 
Elected a Senator (Independent i in l l) 44. After the 
war leaned more and more towards the Wafd and 
in 1949 plLiycd a considerable role behind th-e scenes 
in the formation of SirriA coalition Government ar4 
the subsequent return of the Wafd. Rc-nominaied 
to the Senate by the Wafd Government in Junv h>50 
and again In May 1951, It was rumoured that he 
financed the overthrow of the Hilali Govenrnicni 
in June 1^52. fearing That he would be called to 
account for tax arrears and for pome of the 
operations of his Sugar Company. Although 
fundamentally hostile to the military regime that 
followed General NeguibX coup d'Etar of July 23 + 
1952. he succeeded in coming so temte with the 
army officers and in convincing them that his 
engineering nnd commercial enterprises were 
indispensable to the regeneration of the country. 

Extremely shrewd and umbilicus; .irtci with the 
great weailh which he has amassed, has made him- 
self the most powerful figure in Egyptian business 
and finance. It has been lib policy to belong in 
no political party and to make his primary aim 
die development of EgypTs economy and his own 
Prefers It) co-operate viih Great 
Britain as far as is. compatible w r ith this aim, A 
dangerous and unscrupulous man whose ability to 
weal her the storms of Egyptian polities cun only be 
described as remarkable. Since 1932 he ha* been 
a prominent and successful racehorse owner. His 
wife i> a Scottish woman of considerable intelligence 
and strength of character. Is believed to have 
married a second wife of Syrian origin. 


4. Abdel Hakim Abdin 

Bom at Fayum on February 23. !9l4, Graduate 
of (lie Faculty of Arabic, Cairo University. 
Appointed secr^aiy of the University Library, but 
continued Iik studies in the Faculty of Law, Was 
secretary ‘general of the Mosle m Brotherhood in 
1941 and was later in the year interircd for 
anii-Britivh activities. Released November 1‘JJI 
and encaged in propaganda activities until [447, 
when he w as resppoitaed secretary-general. 
Was interned later in 194 ft and on his 
nrk’ASL’ iit 1950 was again seereuiry-general, in 
which fn--L he was con firmed by (he elections 
df 1951 and 1953. Opposed io Hodeibi at one 
stage, he beta me his staunch iupponcr when 
relations between the Brotherhood and the Army 
Movement deteriorated laic in E9?L Is distrusted 
and disliked by Ltculcnanl-Colonel Gamal Ahdcl 
Nasser, w«hn- appears to consider him HtukibiX evil 
genius, Interned on the dissolution of rhe Brother- 
hood in January 1954 and released with the other 
Brotherhood leaders in March. 

Shrewd and efficient, and 'ajcldh considerable 
power in the movement. Art eloquent speaker, and 
popular, though criticised as an intriguer and for 
the laxity of his morals. Is married (o a sister of 
she late Hasten a! Banna. 
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5. Dr, Haft/ A(Pasha) 

Barn iii Cairo 1SK6; educated in Cairo and 
obtained _ biv medical diploma in |‘h)L i fou$c 
su, geoii ;n ihe liasr-El-Aini HoipiljI for (yn t - vtur 
practised for sL\ months at the Rotunda Hospital 
rn Ireland, and afterwards spent a year in the 
Enfants Maludes" Hospital in Pam, On his 
return to Cairo, he w,is appointed director of lhe 
thddreni Hospital In 1^12, during the Turco- 
lialun war in Inpolj, he was heat! of the Red 
Crescent Mission, and spent about a year in 
Cyroiaica, Jji 1925 he represented Egypt at the 
Infant Health Conference ut Geneva, 

His political activities dated from 1919, when he 
joined the Wald under /aghlul and look port in 
propaganda and necotiations in London and Pans, 
hi 3 9.1 resigned from the Wald and helped to 
organise the Constitutional Liberal Party. Started 
flic .mrja. the party's mouthpiece, which was at 
One lime one of the leading Egyptian dailies, and 
«tis elected vice-president of the party Member 
of Parliament 1926. Became Minister for Foreign 
^ Mohammed Mahmoud's Cabinet, June 
October 1929, Made two tours in Europe 
metudms England, in J929. Appointed Minister for 
foreign Affairs rn Sidlys Cabinet June £9JO, but 
resigned in mid-July of that year to become Egyptian 
Minister tn London. Resigned on May I. £934, 
Chairman of an Egyptian Mission of Economic 
Enquiry which visited the United Kingdom in 
Apn] m5 to study the commercial relationship* of 
the two countries. Joined the J United Front' 1 of all 
the political leaders formed in November J935, and 
demanded the return of the 192} Constitution and 
the resumption of treaty negotiations with Great 
Urn a in. Went to London with the delegation for 
the Signature of the 1936 Treaty, Awarded Grand 
Cordon of ilie Order of JsmuiJ in. 1936. Appointed 
Egyptian AmbJ&ittior to London in December 1936. 
Resigned in April 193$ and was appointed chairman 
rittd managing director of Jianque Misr in October 
I C*9. Chainmw of Cotton Purchasing Com- 
mission appointed by Ministry of Finance 3 942. 
Chairman of the Angfo-EgyptLm Union.. I M3. 
Oiajrnian of the Egyptian National Committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, Chair- 
m n: Misr Airlines and Missr Shipping. Nomine led 
Egyptian representative on the Security Council of 
the Utitled Nations Organisation, March |94fi 
Presided over the Security Council s session i n April, 
Member of the Egyptian delegation, for treaty 
negotiations 1946. Promoted the formation of the 
Arab Land Company, to be registered in Cairo, us 
an agricultural mortgage bank to operate in Palestine. 
Elected president of the Federation of Egyptian 
Industries. in 1950. Appointed Chief of die Royal 
Cabinet on December 25. 1951, from which positron 
he tried to erertise a moderating influence on King 
F .trout during the fast months of the latter's reign. 
He foiled- the task was no doubt impossible but 
fdl a victim to the suspicions which attached, hi 
the minds of the revolutionary regime, fo all who 
hud surrounded the King. Interned on the cst&b- 
hsltmcni .if the Negmb Cabinet cm September 7, 
I 95 _. Released with other internees on Decem¬ 
ber 5. 1952; under house arrest in September 1953 
when the Revolution Tribunal was established. but 
wus am tried. 

An honest, intelligent, moderate and courageous 
Egyptian statesman who did HR best, in the cireum- 
.'.lances in which he was obliged to work, to improve 
Egypt\ relations with Britain and to mitigate the 
evil effects on his country of the form of gdvcrnntflii 
to which it was subjected. Married. 

6, Vbdi I Maksud Ahmed t Pas ha) 

Born 3li97. Studied at Birmingham University, 
for ■' time Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of Ft nance. In 1953 became 


president and managing director of the Misr Banli 
and the head of most of its important subsidiary 
companies. President of the Egyptian Society at 
Accountants and Auditors. 

Extremely capable and efficient. Very friendly 
Married a Lancashire woman. Here are four 
cm Id ten and the whole family speak English. 

7. Mohamed z*ki AJJ (Pasha) 

Born about 1895 of humble origin. Educated in 
Government schools anil graduated from the School 
in H09, Embarked on a legal career, joined 
me Naitonsuisi Party and contributed legal articles 
fo the press. His intelligence and ability as a law v et 
brouclK him rapid success. In 1930 Ali Maher, (h cn 
Minister of Justice in StdkyN Cabinet, appointed him 
judge. Gamed rapid promotion, eventually 
becoming Vice-President of the Court of Cassation, 
Resigned when I he \VafdhJ Government attempted 
re interfere with judicial appointments. Appointed 
Minister of Sure by Abdel Uadi m December |$4S- 
Dismissed from the Council of the Nationalist parts 
l " Miy 1950, following the dispute with the President 
r,.iiLV Ramadan. Nominated Senator iti February 
1944, but lost his seal by the Decrees of June 1950, 
Was Minister of State in Sirrv's coal it top Govern 
naenl formed in July 1949. 

E- Tarraf Alt I Pasha) 

A nalive trf Minin Educated in France as an 
engineer and on completion of his studies joined 
Hte Public Works Department. Rapidly made hh 
mm re as a competent official, and became a protege 
is. Mohammed Mntimoud Pasha, whom lie always 
supported politically. Appointed Director-General 
of Municipalities in the Ministry of Interior. When 
Mohammed Mahmoud formed his Ministry on 
December 3th 1937. Tarraf Ah was appointed Under' 
, v-''-r--'t;Lr> of Slate for Communications, an appoint- 
rncm which caused some jealousy. Appointed 
Director-tien era I of Railways. Telephones and Tele¬ 
graphs hi J94{), where he showed o spirit of 
co-opetBtiOfi in the handling of dItTfouIt transport, 
pf<>bilenr> created by the war Made a Pasha in 
fc-U. Resigned 1442 us u result of a quarrel with 
Jus Minister, who appointed .l Watdist Secretary - 
General re the Railways without consulting Farrnf 
Ali. Nominated Senator May 1946. but lost his 
seat by the Senate Decrees or June t95Q. Appointed 
chairman of the board of Cairo Tramways Com¬ 
pany at the beginning of 1948. j position which 
placed in in m dose contact with the Belgian com* 
ntumn in Cairo. Minister of Cnmniuniciitions in 
the first Hi laL Govern mam, £452, Under the Ncguih 
re^’me was appointed to the Municipal and Rural 
Aliiiir.s Commisthon set up under the Five-Year Plan. 

.A pleasant individual, but of moderate capacity 
ami inclined sometimes to be obstructive. Talks 
English am! French. 

9. Ahmed Ali Alkmba (Pasha) 

Bom about 1900, A brother or half-brother of 
. I'-banied Ali Allouba (t/.r.i. After studying law 
m Egypt, lie held appoint mem s in the Parquet, in 
(lie civil courts and in the Court of Cassation of 
which he became a counsellor. H\s legal abilities 
were rated high and he was generally regarded as 
level-headed and reasonable. Was a prominent 
member of the Constitutional Liberal Party and 
was appointed Minister of Stare in the Hussein Sirry 
Loalition Cabinet in July 1949. being one of four 
Liberal Ministers m that Cabinet. On the resi^na- 
tion of Khashaba from the .Ministry of Justice in 
the following month. Allintba was entrusted with 
ibat portfolio. Mtidu a Pasha on the occasion of 
ibe abolition: of the Mixed Courts on October LMt 0 . 

Frt June 1^51 he was involved in the investigation 
by the Parquet of letters alleged by Heifcal to have 
beer rent to the Soviet i egation by Nahas and 


Ibrahim Faring. Lost his seat in the Senate under 
the Decrees of June 1950. Deprived of political 
rights, for ten years by decision of the Council for 
she Revolutionary Command on April L4. 1954 
Held the Grand Cordon of the Order of Ismail. 

Speaks some English ami is pleasant to meet 

to. YfohjpKiited Ali Alloubn (Fasten 

Bom 1877- An intclligetit, able and respected 
Uwyer Began his political career di a Vvatanisl. 
tofos treasurer of the Ward, but seceded in I92L For 
long :l leading Constituliomd Liberal and secretary 
of the party. Resigned m January 1934. having 
returned to Wamnist extremism. 

Minister of U'.skfs in Ziwcr Patha‘s Cabmel, 
Moreh-Septembef 1925, and resigned with his 
Liberal colleagues in protest against Abdel Am 
FahmyN dismissat. In 1928 he camp^icncct for the 
-'holitkiEt of all private Watts, In 1929. after 
defending the cause of Islam before the Wailing Wall 
Commission :n Jerusalem, he developed an interest 
In Moslem affairs outside Egypt and was a member 
of the Si.mding Executive Committee or the Mamie 
Congress, on whose behalf he loured India m the 
hummer of 1933. Miniirer of Education in 
Aly Maher Pasha’s Cabinet January-May 1936. 
Nominated s member of the Senate in May 1956. 
and awarded the Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile. Was prominent as an opponent of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty in the autumn of I95 iN In close 
touch with the Waiamst Party, the Young Egypt 
Society and other extremist elements. look an 
active part m tlic Arab Rarliamentnry Congress on 
Palesime held in Cairo, October 1938, and headed a 
deputation to London to present the resolucions ol 
the Congress to Hts Majesty s Government. In 1943 
Jtj-s interest in Arab nationalist polities was again 
stimulated by efforts to promote Arab unity m 
anticipation of the post-war settlement. Weis a 
folding member of a small and relatively unimportant 
group calling itself the Arab Union Club, which was, 
eclipsed by N'uhas’s OfliciaJ talks oti Arab unity with 
representatives of other Arab Slatei Succeeded 
Ai>del Megid Ibrahim Sukh Pasha us president of 
the Arab Unity Society when the latter wits 
appointed Minister in NokrashiT Cabinet, December 
3946, Offered .% seal in LhaE Cabinet uS Minister of 
^akE bm dccjjoed. appareniJy foellig aggrieved 
becaUNe he Jtiid not been selected for a more 
important Ministry. Appointed Egyptian Ambassa¬ 
dor to Pakistan in 1949. ,l role in which Ills estpuefo 
for I si. lulu: propaganda could obviously have full 
play. Early in 1950 Jic resigned on the plea that 
he had fa lulled lus mission of setting Egypto- 
Pakistan rcLdiOiks m j t firm basis. In the Summer of 
1951 he mentioned us 11 possible candidate for 
the piist i.if Supreme Guide of the Moslem Drother- 
luN>d, although he had not previously been connected 
With ihat organisation, 

^ Under Lhe Neguib regime was appointed to the 
Constitution Committee. 1953, anti became 11 member 
of us steering committee. 

Hin son is an officer in lIil- Stilish merchant 
murine. 

U. Mujnr CiLjKTid Abdel Hakim Ali Amir 

Bora in 1919. tlic son of a peasant larmeE. 
C , i>mmi.vsEOJied m ihe mf-mtrj in 1939 and served in 
tire Sudan, whe re he met Lieutenant-Colonel Gama I 
Abdel N-'usser fo.v,}. 3n 1941 he and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gama! Abdel Nasser were members of a 
gr.iup of officers who attempted unsuccessfully [he 
release of \li Maher wlu» wis in ^'Jewc faerie, 
Quulihed for the Stull College when only a First 
Lieutenant. Served in the Palestine War. Member 
o3 the Nine-Man Commdlce which organised the 
toup d'FJiU of July 23, 1952, and which later became 
'he Council of the Revolutionary Command. After 
foe amp appointeil personal Stuff Olker to General 


Negutb and continued to act in that capacity when 
Negutb became Prime Minister. A number of Ihe 
Egyptian delegation to the formal Anglo-Egyptian 
talks in May and to the subsequent informal tnlkv 
Or June 18. 1953. he was promoted to be Major- 
General and appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
Egyptian Aimed Forces. 

He is perhaps Lieutenant-Colonel Abdct Na&wr's 
closest friend and strongest supporter in the Council, 
bpeafcs English, though not well. Loyal anti sincere 
but probably lacks Ltimtenant-Coionel NasSerN 
intelligence and vision. A simple character. On the 
whole friendly and moderate Accepts hospitality in 
diplomatic houses Married but his wife docs not 
frequent European society. A relative of the Fenk 
FlaLdar. formerly A.D.C. to King FaPouk and 
Minister of Defence and Comma nder-in-Chsef. 
Armed Forces. 


12. Brigadier yIntel Vlnncim Auiin 

Born 1913. An Artillery fAn(s-Aircraft) Officer. 
Visited rhe United! Kingdom in !94d Was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel at the time of the Army Revolu¬ 
tion of (952. Closely associated with (he "Nine-Man 
Commlitee which orgauised the coup d'liias bul did 
not become a. member of ihe Committee (later known 
as the Council of the Revolutionary Command) until 
some time after the roup. On Lhy morning of 
July 25 made contact with the British and United 
States Embassies as spokesman of General Neguib. 
Later acted as liaison officer between the Committee 
and the two missions. Presidenl iff the court-martial 
which condemned to death two industrial workers 
after the Kafr el Dawn riot in August 1^52. ^ 

also active lor some lime with labour questions at 
the Ministry "f Social Affairs. In October 5 952 
visited the United Kingdom on \i confidential mission 
and discussed die Anglo-Egyptian problems at die 
Foreign Office. Was opposed to foe Agrarian 
Reform Law, 

As a result of disagreements between himself and 
the other members of the Committee and also of an 
• 1 Sieged tendency or the part of his wife to seek to 
use Iter husband - *, position to her private advantage, 
he ceased to h: a member of ihe Committee early 
in 19?3. He. nevertheless, remained on friendly- 
terms with many members of the Committee ;md the 
possibility of his being given a diplomatic post was 
under consideration for mom months, In January 
1954 he was promoted to Brigadier ami appointed 
Egyptian Ambassador at The Hague. On Taking up 
ih^ post, resigned his commission in the Egyptian 
army. 

He is perhaps the most salon-fa/u^ of all die 
members of the Committee. Speaks excellent 
English and also SO rue French. His second wife, 
who was also previously married, is quite well off. 
She owns 1 nd personally runs considerable agri¬ 
cultural property She is French-educated. Both 
frequent European society anti their way of life, 
unlike that of most of ihe oilier members of (he 
Com mil tee, is in many way* typical of the Egyptian 
upper middle class. 

He has a pleasant if somewhat .smooth manner. 
Tenacious in argument. At one stage deeply 
suspicious of Her Majesty’s GovernmeotT policy anS 
apparently less opcn-inmded on Anglo-F^ypritfi 
problems than Mime of his colleapties. He nwllowed, 
lioweser, considerably, particuEarly after leaving (he 
Committee. Personally friendly. " 


13, Miivlafu Amin (Be?) 

Iforn about 1912, He and his (win brother. Alt 
Amin, arc (he son: of the laic Amin Yusef Bey. 
Both were trained for the engineering profession, 
Mustafa having studied at Sheffield University, 
where he became president of the Debiting Society. 








ft I 


Of twn. Mustafa is. [he more forceful and was j[ 
one time a Deputy but did not stand in the 1950 
election*, 

V^its io the United States: gave him the oppor- 
turnty to learn the techniques of American journalism 
v,hich he applied to the editing of the weekly 
periodical Ikhhar At Yom. founded and jointly 
owned by himself and hit brother The circulation 
■ ■2 AUibar f f Torn, which was perhaps the first 
Middle East paper with a deliberate appeal to women 
readers readied the I00.M0 nmk Iji 194ft the 
Amin brothers bought the satirical and political 
weekly tkftcr Sa'a and transformed it by means of 
Colour printing into art attractive readable paper. In 
('*>0 j new venture called Akim Ltihza appeared as 
a news cyppIcniRtt to Akher Sda. which, became 
bi-weekly. In June 1952 they successfully launched 
a daily paper, Al Akhbar at Gadtdn, The Amin 
hrcilhers undertake [he printing, publishing and 
advertising, uf (heir papers themselves 

Politically tiled papers were independent and anti- 
^afd Following the coup rfEiat of Julv 23. 1953, 
ifiey became generally prn-rdgime. Their attitude 
one time viciously hostile to Great Britain 
and \ khhcir Al Y<wi sank to depths of scurrility and 
even indecency in its comments. There was cot- 
siderablc improvement during 1950-51, when the 
Waddsw Government became (he main [argel. but 
this was, unfortunately, not maintained during the 
curb stages of the m Hilary regime. 

He and his brother speak English well and arc 
personally friendly. Am bilious anti unreliable. 

14. Dr. Abhsts Mustafa Am mar 

6«tl I90&. Educated Cairo and Manchester 
Universities. Appointed successively Director of 
Technical Research in the Ministry uf Agriculture. 
Assistant Professor at Cairo University and Director- 
General of the Fellah Department of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Served in (he Egyptian Delegation 
of ihc United Nations in 1947 us an adviser on 
Sudanese affairs. In 1949. 50 took, a leading part in 
ihe United Nations Social Welfare Seminars in Beirut 
and Cairo. Seconded in 1951 to the United Nations 
i nd in 1952 was appointed Director of the 
U VE TC.G. Centre for Fundamental Educutkin in 
ley pi, Appointed Minister for Social Affairs in 
General Ne| nib's reshuffled Cabinet on December 9, 
19:0 Survived (be Cabinet changes of June 18 and 
October 6, 1953, rninsfcrrcd ip (he Ministry of 
Education January 3, 1954. Resigned on April 18, 
1954, after [he dispute between the Council far the 
Revolutionary Command and General Negttib over 
the pres idem iai powers. 

Ready to accept responsibility, constructive and 
thorough. K willing to listen to advice from foreign 
specialists. Personally friendly. 

15. Adh Andraos (Bey) 

Born in 1905. Covi» of an old and prominent 
Coptic family in Luxor. After studying at Victoria 
College, Alexandria, and with the Pirts J etui res in 
Cairo, he specialised in bw at Aix-en-Provence, 
the Sorbonnc and the JToffr Libre tie:. Scicrnex 
Poiifitjni.\ On returning m Egypt in 1927 he was 
enrolled in the Maxed Bar in Cairo After a dis¬ 
tinguished legal career he accompanied Abdul Hamid 
Bedawi. then Minister for Foreign Affair*, to the San 
Francisco Conference in April 1945 as legal adviser 
Of the Egyptian delegation. In 1946 he was 
appointed to succeed the lute Youssef Gaflad Pasha 
ay head of iftc European Bureau in the Royal 
Cabinet. Was temporarily delegated to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs with the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary on the insistence iff King FarouL, to 
collaborate in the preparation of Egypt's ease before 
submission [n the Security Council and to accompany 
the delegation to New York as a legal expert. Was 
a member of the Egyptian delegation to [he General 


Assembly in Paris, September E948. Transferred to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in August 1949 aiwi 
subsequently appointed Egyptian Minister to Greece. 
Became liie first Egyptian Ambassador to Of(t« 
■when the post was raised Eo an Embassy in Apt® 
1550. and I a ter that year had to handle "a delicate 
situation ansi.n[j nut of some remark^ about Kin^ 
FarouK whtch were attributed to Queen Frcdtfik* 
by an American newspaper. The incident was 
smoothed Over, and in curly 1951 Adly Andraus was 
active in promoting an exchange of cultural mission' 
between Egypt and Greece, W’us warmly compli¬ 
mented by the Cairo press on the occasion of 
Greece's recognition of the Royal Title In 1952. 
transferred to Parts in November 1952. having 
apparently survived his former Palace connexion! 
Without taint. Hr soon fell foul of the new regime, 
particularly military intelligence and, foil owing 
unsavoury allegations allow his private life, was 
forced to resign in July 1953, 

hpeaks excel lent English and French and mixes 
weW with foreigners. A highly cultured and intelli¬ 
gent person Although his personal relations with 
iIn- British are quite friendly, he does not hide his 
distni.si of British policy, an attitude probably due 
to opportunism und his reluctance,. as u Copt, to 
incur the criticisms of Moslem Nationalists 

t 6. Me hummed Jliivian Al Ashmftwi (Pasha) 

Began his career as a lawyer, became a civil judge 
in the Court ol Fust Instance, and Liner served for 
ftVL- yean, m the Sudanese courts sit Omdurmim. On 
remm to Egypt he was appointed lecturer in The 
School of Law. Subsequently became Secretary 1 ' 
General of [he Ministry of Education and Inter 
Under-Secretary of Stale in the same Department 
later appointed Royal Counsellor in the 
Ministries nff National Defence, Agriculture. Social 
Affairs and Public Works successively. Appointed 
Minister iff Education in Sidky Pushes Cabinet. 
February 1946, holding office av an Independent, 
Was for Some years considered as pro-Wufdist. but 
Jatci- avoided all portivunh-hip Nominated Senator. 
May 194ft. Resigned front the Ministry d Education 
on [he fall of Sidky PashaN Cabinet in December 
194 ft Appointed Minister of Education again in 
Hussein Sirry Pasha’s m-utnil Cabinet. November 
1949. Under the N'eguib regime was appointed to 
the Constitution Committee in, January 1953. 

Has had a reputation, possibly undeserved, of 
being by nature rather fanatical and xenophobic. 
His son Hasson was a prominent member of [fie 
Moslem Brotherhood and was one of HodcibiV 
candidates for a ministerial post under General 
Ncguib. His daughter is also married to a lead hag 
member of the Brotherhood and was herself an 
active organiser of lls feminine section. 

17. 5afch Must ala el A stimuli 

Bom about 1913. Graduate in commerce of Cairo 
L rtjvefiity. An early member of the Moslem 
Brotherhood he was in 1939 second■in-eoimnand to 
HiAsan a I Banna, the llrolhcrhi Kid's founder, and in 
J 94ft was chief editor of its paper At Ikhwan at 
Musfitittea [subsequently suppressed) Appointed 
president of the Brotherhood's PoliicaJ Committee 
in 19J& and was also acting treasurer. Interned 
l'349-50. In May 1950 became acting Supreme 
Guide when [he movement's leaders were released 
from internment. Retained his place in [he 
Guidance Office when UtHleibi was appointed 
Supreme Guide on October 19, JTM. Regarded ax 
the leader of the more extreme wing of tin: move¬ 
ment in opposition to Hnddfai. Professed to favour 
closer co-operation between the Brotherhood and 
the army and was encouraged by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Naiser t« oppose Hodcibi. Unsuccessful in 
i be 1953 elections for the Guidance Council. 
Dismissed from ihe Brotherhood after he and some 


his supporters had forcibly occupied the Brother- 
hoods headquarters as a profit against the 
expulsion of four members of the Brotherhood’s 
terrorist organisation. Was not arrested when the 
Motherhood was dissolved in January 1954. 

Proprietor and editor of At Da&Kit. the Brother¬ 
hood's semi-official weekly newspaper. Believed to 
k venal. 


JS. Abdel kadt’r ,\oda 

Bom about 1900 in Mtinsoura of a wealthy family 

LickI owners and merchants. Followed a legal 
career and rose 10 be a judge. On retirement. 
Practised as a lawyer- Appointed Deputy Supreme 
Guide of the Moslem Brolhcrliood in October 1951 
^'iicn flisdcibi was elected Supreme (Guide. Although 
3 doi; trie ml of Colonel Metonnn C >y. i.. J. he 
increasingly favoured a policy Of co-operation with 
Ihe mililary regime and, in ^piic of his belti^ a 
moderate!', became more anti more critical of Hndetbi. 
Appointed member of the Consliiutional Drafting 
f'ontnuttcc, January 1953. Replaced ns IX'puly 
Supreme Guide by Mohammed Khaims Hanitda in 
October 1953 but reiamed his place in the Guidance 
OiTil-c Was n«l arrested when the Brothsrluwd was 
dissolved in January 1954. 

1?. Dr, VKoharncd Awsirl Olohamcdg 

liorn about Ibl95. Educated in Egypt and from 
1920-26 ai Liverpool (MA,) jr.d London (Dr. Phit.i 
Universities. Deported to M^lia with ibe Young 
Nationalists during the firxt world war. i^.is 
viewed with disfavour by (be -Sidky regime for having 
’ L defended i he tudcpcndcoec of the university and 
Dr, Tnha Hussain.” From |4j7 44, was an active 
and co-operative member of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Union and also assisted Freya Stark with ibe lUman 
at tlurrha. Director of Press and Ccnsotrship in 
1940. in which post he co-operatcd well. Director 
of the Sudan Institute until 1953. Won a -Social 
Science Prize in 1952 for n work entitled "The 
Northern Sudan; its Inhabitants and Tribes..” Took 
n leading put in the Egyptian State Broadcasting** 
anti-British propig:tnda io the Sudan Appoiined 
Rector of the University of Alexandria in January 

1953. Appointed Minister of Education on April 18. 

1954. 

Is a geographer of repute and the author of several 
books. Advocatcr of birth control and obtained u 
/fivu from the Sheikh of the A/h;ur permitting its. 
practice by Moslems. Believes that in Egypt priority 
should be given to primary and technical over 
secondary und university education: also that study 
in the United Kingdom is more suited to the 
Egyptian character than elsewhere. Ambitions, 
rather conceited and opportunist. Married late In 
life to a very attractive wife, 

29, All Ayoub 

After graduating from the Faculty of Law he look 
tip a legal career. Played an active purl in ibe 
Nationalist Movement of 1919 and joined the Waftl, 
Entered Parliament as o Wufdist bat seceded from 
that pany with Ahmed Maher and Nckfmihi and 
became one of the prominent mem tiers of the 
^ladist Patty. Minister of State m Bussan Sabry’s 
Cabinet in 1940, Elected Vice-President of (lie 
Chamber in 1944. Appointed Ministe? iff Education 
in March 1949 in Abdel Hadl's Cabinet, Was 
Minijjter of Social Affairs in SiriyN coalition Caftmet 
July-Novcruber 1949 Deprived iff political rights 
for ten years by dedrion of the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command in April 1 954 . 

Owns land in Sharkich province and is believed to 
he flirty wealthy but has u reputation for venality. 
Hi 5 pro ale life is said to be rather disreputable 

Moderate in politics. 


21. Mahmoud Army lBeyl 

Born about 3 890. Writer for sunn; lime for the 
Ski.vwh but Jcli the Constitutional Liberals in 1928 
and edited various Wafdisl journals, which were 
repressed by Mohammed Mahmoud. Unable ie 
make 4 living in Egypt, went to France, Returned 
to Egypt in 1934 and for some time tried to make 
up [o the Residency. In 193b he started a weekly 
political review Sfwlmb— which was reputed r o 
b: subsidised by [he Italian^ and criticised the treaty 
and British policy in the Arab world. The paper 
died at the end of 1936, Appointed 10 Ministry of 
Finance. 1938. and transferred to post of Controller 
of Press Section Censorship Department, at lbe oui- 
brcak of war. whence he returned to ihc Ministry 
of Finance in 1940. Appointed an assistant Royal 
Counsellor in July 1943 with rank of Director’ 
General. Lobbied unsuccessfully in that year for 
appointment as Minister at Moscow. " Mode 
Controller In the Ministry of the interior in 1946 to 
deal w'irh press alTairv. but was not confirmed in the 
appL>in:picni owing 10 King Farouk’s suspicions ul 
his pro-Soviet activities. In 1947 he toured North 
Africa and later went to France. Thanks 10 his 
French comvejtions, he was allowed—the only 
Egyptian journalist 10 do so -to visit Morocco after 
the crisis iff March 1951, when he went as a special 
correspondent of Al Abram and wrote articles which 
were unusually objective try Egyptian standards. 
His report iff an interview with the Sultan did not. 
however, please the French amhonlres. Was 
attached In the Egyptian delegations the United 
Nations General Assembly in November I 95 m, a ml 
[m tin: Economic and Social Council meeting in 
■VtigUht 1951 -at wSildi he doitinguiiihcd himself by 
irguing Egypt's Case for evacuation aficr the 
chairman had ruled him out of order. In November 
]9?2 he became rieneirxJ manner of the Sodelv 
Orieinak de Pnblidti; Appointed to the Constiiuliort 
Commitiee- 1953, In April 1953 he was elected 
President of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, In February 1954 he was hurriedly 
sent to represent Egypt in tiit Security Council 
debate on Israels complaint uhout Egyptian 
restricrions on Suez Canal transit- 

Was at one lime known as a theoretical Socket, 
and has at various times been suspected of fellow* 
travelling propensities. Detested the la in Kmc Load, 
who treated htm badly in a tkse-ntajr.^i case in 1937, 
Spc?i excellent I Tench, and, m !9I2, married an 
intelligent Russian wtrman, who has -since ilicd. 

11. Dr, hulimBii A/my tFsshal, M.R.CJi., F.R.C.1N 

Graduated from Ihc medical school of Cairo 
University and began his career m privaic practice, 
apecia^iog in cheat diseases- l^ffcturod in the 
faculty of medicine at Cairo University and became 
Professor md later IX-an tff the faculty in uccession 
lo Dr. All ll.irrdiim Pasha. He resi^rKs.! front this 
position in ]945 owing to itl health. Well liked by 
British doctors in Egypt. Has made a good deal of 
money from his private practice. Appointed 
Minister of Health undci Sidky Pasha. February 
1 946 . Nominated Senator, May JlHb. Was not 
reappointed Minister of Health lifter the fall of the 
Sidky Cabinet in December 1946. Appointed to the 
presidency of the Egyptian Red Crescent Society in 
April 1947. 

M AJictuI Rahman Asut [Puvhali 

Born abt5ut 1593. His father wtlj, Gim Province 
representative m ihc Legislative Conned. The 
faintly are of Arab stock settled in ihc Dt.-iia for 
several generations. Studied medicine in Cairo and 
continued his studies from E9I 2 to 9914 at a London 
hospjtnl but did not qualify, Ort the outbreak of 
war in 1914 lie in ned ihc Arab tribes in the Western 
Desert and won a eotitidefahlc reputation fighting 







and working in the cause of the Scnussi. He was 
under sentence of death hy the Julia as. Returned 
to Egypt after ihe war and for some time avoided 
Egyptian politics. He then placed a fairly 
prominent part j.v u Deputy and was regarded in 
ihc Chamber js an authority on nutted military, 
An Egyptian delegare to the Piirliamcniin, Congress 
itt Rit> dc Janeiro in I92 1, and to the Parliamentary 
Economic Congress at Brussels in 192*), Made a 
static of agrarian conditions in Rou mania. 
Appointed Egyptian Minister to Iraq and Persia in 
March 1936 and, m Addition, to Saudi Arabia in 
\ygust 19.16 and Afgharrislafl in March 1937, II c 
Tlndc a good impression in Bagdad. Went to 
London as :l member of (he Egyptian delegation to 
ihe Palestine Conference in 1939- Appointed 
Minister to Turkey in August 19.39, Appointed 
to be Minister of Waifs and Comma udum of tlie 
1 editorial Forces, in Ah Maher’s Cabinet, on 
August IX. 1939, Transferred from Wakfs to Social 
Affairs on December 20. 1939, Retired with ilia? 
Cabinet on June 27, 1940, but retained command of 
the tern tori nls until they were placed under the 
Mitmii:: of Defence- Camie out with meritoriously 
pro-British statements during our retreat to Alamein 
Minister for Arab Affairs in the Ministry "f 
Foreign Affairs, q post specially created in 
connexion with the Arab unity discussions then 
proceeding. Nominated SccremryGerrcral or the 
Arab League. 1945. on she insistence of Nokrashi 
Pasha In 1947. he accompanied the Arab delega¬ 
tion, 1 ! tnthe .Special General Assembly of the United 
Nation? on Palestine, 

As Secretary-General of she Arab League he can 
only be regarded as a failure. Though his 
enthusiasm was an asset, he unfortunately showed 
Lids of balance, His position was threatened bv 
Nun Pasha el Said's attack on the Arab League 
administration in the autumn of 1949. Weathered 
the storm though not without some low of prestige 
in Arab circles. Was re-elected Secrettin'-Generaj 
of the A mb League for a further two years in May 
P>?j, Reigned September 1952 following the 
chance of regime in Egypt Replaced bv Abdel 
Khnlel Hasson rta {cf.r.i Was one of Ihfi Saucj's 
political and commercial advisers, 

Ke (v :i :n:in of very considerable charm and is 
personally friendly. Married 

2T Alidul Humid ftinlawi (Pmibal 

Bom about T892. Educated at the School of Law 
in France, where be did brilliantly. His early career 
was in the parquet. In J914'he was "chef dc 
Cabinet" and technical secretary to Saramt, then 
Minister of Justice. Accompanied AJty on his 
mission so London in 192] as secretary to the 
Egyptian delegation. On return to Egypt he was 
appointed -Secretary-General at the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers and became laser a" Roi;i! 
Counsellor in the State Legal Department of which 
he become president about 1927 and remained there 
until December 1940. Memlier of (he Egyptian 
delegation to the Mont reus Capitulations Con¬ 
ference. Was at first obstructive, but became more 
helpful when he realised that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment were prepared in make concessions At 
Montreux itself his technfcal ability was of (Etc 
greatest help. Awarded Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Ismail, 19,36. Subsequently became persona 
in^rnshsimo with the Wafd when he gave an opinion 
unfavourable to them over the question of ihe 
Kings prerogatives, and generally showed himself 
m be an instrument of the Anti-Wafd Opposition. 
Appointed Minister of Finance in Hussein Sim's 
reformed Cabinet on November 5. 1940. Resigned 
Emm Ministry of Finance in Dec-ember 1941. in 
consequence of serious charges of nepotism and 
coemption, tn March J () 45 Nokrashi appointed 


him Minister for Foreign Affairs amJ Bedawi headed 
(he Egyptian delegation tc the San Francisa' 
Conference in the following month. His loquacity 
anil importunities at San Francisco were, if anything- 
- L disservice id Egypt and the smaller nations, ti- 
February 1946, just before he left office mi the fall 
of the Solcrjshi Government, ii was announced (hat 
he had been tfcctod a judge of the In ter national 
Court of Justice, an honour which flattered hts 
vanity, but for which he is doubtless well qualified 
b-, his legal acumen and experience. Awarded the 
title ^ Imtiu in 1946. Also held the Grand Cof*» 
of (he Order of the Nile, Is prcsidenl of [fie Sodctf 
f-afai ! d’Et'CmmiUr Politiquv <h- Sfutistiqnc dr 
Li'gifiafion, an official research organisation of high 
sia udinc. 

He ;s a highly intelligent man, with a subtle 
lawyer £ mind Hi* political tendencies Inoe always 
heen Constitutional Liberal, Without showing any 
obvious antipathy to foreigners, lie is dcfinitelv 
Nationalist. _ Successive Prime Ministers and 
Ministers, of Justice have Owed him much. His 
nationalism and lepl argumentativeness have tended 
to obtrude themselves with embarrassing persistence 
in every variety of official document. 

IS. Dr. Mil mi iiahipn Badawi 

Born 1904. a nephew of Abdel Hamid Bad&wi 
look his Doctorate in Law in Parts, 
Appointed lo the Stale Legal Department and bter 
became Professor of Law u| Cairo University. 
President of the Egyptian International Law,' Society. 
Was b mernK-r of the Egyptian delegation io the San 
Francisco Conference and subsequently lo tbe l.'mtcd 
Nations General Assembly* New York. Appointed 
sub-director of the Cttdir Fancier Egypiiefj r 
Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
General Naguibs Cabinet on December 9. MJ52, 
Survwt-d the Cabinet reshuffle cm June IS and 
tJctuK’r 6, 1953 Headed the Egyptian delegation to 
I he L ruled Nations, October 1951 Resigned his 
portfolio because of ill-hcshh. on February 7. 1954. 
Iujl was retained ;n the Cabinet as, Minister of Soul* 
for Political Affair*. to supervise the Political and 
Press Departs cuts of (he Council of Ministers 
Resigned on April IK, 1954. after the dispute 
between Hie Council for the Revolutionary; Command 
and General N’cguib over (he Presidential powers. 
Appointed Egyptian Government representative with 
the Suez Canal Company in May 1954. 

Able and cooperative.' Though French educated. 
*p£iks good English, His health k indifferent. 

26. A lute! Meguiri Badr E Fas ha E 

IFirn about 1895. Served for some years as an 
engineer in ihe Government service before retiring 
to go into business 

Identified himself with the national movement in 
his youth anti his eloquence was apparently not 
without effee! on hi> fe flow-students at the university 
during; the 1919 troubles. Joined the Saadist Party 
and became a close friend of NofcrashiY Appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs bj Ahmed Maher in 
January 1 L M.\ Retained that portfolio in Nofcrnshi's 
j.abjrte v February 1945. Made a Pasha in 1946 
When Sidky .strengthened his Cabinet in September 
1946, with Saudi st participation, Badr was appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs, After Sidky Y resignation 
in December of that year, he returned to office as 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in Nokrashi 
Pasha s Cabinet When this Cabinet was reshuffled 
in February 1947 he gave tip that portfolio for the 
more important one of Finance, ire succession to 
Abdd 3ffidi who had been appointed Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet. The publication of a report hy 
Mahmoud al Darwish f^v) containing critical 
reflections on the Government's financial policy and 
on (he integrity <'f the Administration prompted 
King Farotik to insist, in November 1947, on Badris 


[Hinquisluiig the Ministry of Finance. As a solution 
hew 4*1 given the lucrative directorshi [^general of the 
Egyptian State Railways. Resigned m December 
EM9, following i main line railway accident in 
which several Lives were lost. For some months 
previously had Isccei -lufleriiii with serious eye 
iinuhk*. Member of the Economic Mission to 
Eastern Europe. November 1953. Deprived of 
Political rights by decision of the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command on April 14 1954, 

Speaks English. 

Ahmed Mourvi JSadr (Bey> 

Graduated from the School of Law in 1916 after 
having been In prison for three months, according to 
reports, on a charge of ehrcaicmnc m ki]l the British 
Vice-Principal or that school 'in (914. Again 
arrested in the same year on u charge of complicity 
m a plot io assassinulL' 1 the lule Suhan Hussein and 
remained in detention for two years. Joined the 
Wyfd in the early days of the national movement ,md 
Became secretary to the Wafdlst Committee tn 
Alexandria In 1^30, under the Sidks regime, he 
arrested on a charge of inciting the public to 
nigarii^e demonstratitins and agitation. In I93J he 
broke away from (he Wafd and decided to concen¬ 
trate on Ins legal curcer. Relumed lo politics, 
however, when the late Ahmed Maher Pasha and 
Nnfcirahi Pasha broke away from the Wafd in 1937 
inti was, with them, one of ihe original members 
cf the Saadi si Party, in the reconstruction iif 
Snkrnslii Pasha’s Cahiner in November 1947. he was 
Appointed Minister of Justice, and ;iroused the 
-mlugomsm of the Council of Stale owing to his 
alleged use of political influence in appointments to 
it. He remained Minister of Justice under Ibrahim 
Abdel H.idi until (he lalleris resignation m July 3 949, 
W'hcfl he became Minister of Education in Hussein 
Sirry \ CoaliiLoti Cabinet. Relinqui-shcd office when 
^irr.- formed his caretaker Government in November 
1949 Following the coup tl'Etat or July 23, ]952. 
shtm-ed reachness to collaborate with the army 
regime. In November 1952 he was for ,i short 
time vice-presidern of ihe Suadivi Party afier its 
reorgunisation in accordance with ihe Political 
Parties I aw .inti before its final dissolution. One of 
ihe politicians consulted by the military regime in 
November 1953. Deprived of political rights by 
decision of ihe Council for the Revolutionary 
Command an April U, 1954, 

He 1* i>nc of Alexandria's leading lawyers. A man, 
of powerful physique and considerable vitality, he is 
a keen golfer and, at one tunic, bad a handicap of 2. 
He speaks English fluently, 

38- ’tVlng Commander Abdel Litif Mahmoud 

Bft ph/wii 

Born 1917. Educated ut Mansurah Secondary 
School. Graduated from the Military College in 
193$ jirid ihe Air College in 1939. Qua I i tied as a 
pilot m |he Egyptian Air Force, Joined ML$r Air 
I. ines i n 1946. A ppoin ted Commanda n t. Cu iro West 
Air Station, in 1948. Early that year be nnvl Wing 
Commander Hassan Ibrahim f^.v.) planned to fly 
Egyptian Air Force planes to Hie Arab guerilla, 
forces in Palestine. During the Palestine War he 
commanded a heavy bomber squadron and took p;iri 
in raids on Tel Aviv, TtJok ;l Gxnirsc with the Royal 
Au Foret in the Canal Zone hut was not particularly 
happy there, Involved in a Hying, accident m [950. 
Appears to have been ihe recognised spokesman of 
mnior uir force officers, A member of the Ninc-Mur 
Comma tree which organised the amp u'Vf/ur erf 
July 23, 19?2. and which later became the Council 
of (he Revolutionary Command, 

After the ctmp was appointed lo rlie Ministry of 
Supply where he was elusd> associated wiih the 
price<ontrol campaign, He was for a time 
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Controller-General of the Liberation Rally, A 
member of the Egyptian delegation to the Anglo- 
Egyplian talks in May and to the subsequent 
informal talks. On June !8 h 1953, lie was appointed 
Minister of War and Marine in the reconstituted 
Cabinet. President of the Revolution Tribunal set 
up in bepieniber 1953 Appointedi Minister for 
Muiiu.-Lpal and Rural Affairs on April IS. 1954, 

Has had no particular political associations in the 
pust and is believed to be generally moderate and 
SOWld m judgment. Inllueniial and a close supporter 
o[ Lieutcftiint'Ciilonel GoshI Abdel Nasser m ihe 
Council, 

Speaks English, though not well, and occasionally 
accepts foreign hospitality, Married but his wife 
iloes not frequent European society. 


29* Abdel Huh man al Hsnna 

Born about IflCM One of the four brothers of 
the late Hassan, al Banna, lo whom he bears a 
striking resemblance. A journalist by profession, he 
was one of the foundir members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood and a member of the original Guidance 
Office In 19^7 was a member of the executive 
resp'iMble for social services and in 1951 chief of 
the UrothcrhOodV Youth Movement, W as candidate 
for the po<t of Supreme Guide but was unsuccessful. 
An editor of rff ihi'uHU, 

A viipportcrof the policy of co-operation With the 
military regime and atiti-Hodeibi. A gfHxI speaker 
and virirer but suffers from poor health, Dsctrinall) 1 
ar. CKlrenrisi, 

3w, Shaikh Vim ad IJacvsn Al-lEatiuri 

Born about 1913 of a muldlc-cl.^s family from 
Asviut Province. Educated at Al-AzJier, and in 
1934 was President of the Atftafist Union. J.alci 
appointed Head of ihe Cairo A/har Institute anti of 
rlie Mini* Institute. Was in rented from 1939 to 
pJ45. An aerivji member of Ihe Moslem Brother¬ 
hood in the years after the war After tile internntem 
of the leaders sil the Brotherhood and its suppresston 
following the murder of Nokmshi in J949, Baquri 
was lbe only senior member of ihe Brolherhcxyd who 
remained free, Ha had married the daughter of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ahd Al-Larif Dj\j/ (Vice-Rector 
of \! Azhar .since October 1952), then u sLaunch 
Saadi.st. and It was prcib;,hly largely through his 
infltteace that Baquri was noi arrested. By onnscnL 
of the interned leaders Baquri became Acting 
Supreme Guide. Following the release of the leaders 
in 1950 in- was displaced by S:ildi Mustafa 
Al-Ashittuwi (f/.v.) as Acting Supreme Guide. In 
May became Deputy Supreme Guide, but in July 
refused lo siim the resolution of the Guidance Office 
approving the election of Hassan Ismail Al-Hodeibi 
as Supreme Guide, In January 1952, in defiance of 
the Supreme Guide's policy, he organised and super¬ 
vised :n action an Ikhw.m Liberation Unit, which 
fought ar Tel Al-Kebir, In June, again against the 
wishes of the Supreme Guide, joined Dr. Mimad 
Hussain's Fellah Society. On September 1952. in 
spile of Hodcibt’s refusal to allow ilie Brotherhood 
lo participate in General Nctmib's Government, he 
entered it tis Minister of Waqfs and was, in can se¬ 
quence. dismissed from the Brotherhood, 

His political career lias been that of an enlightened 
free-thinker Despite hk dismissal from the Broiher- 
hood, lie still has a following in rite movement, 
helped by hts position as the army's protege. 
Although in the past an advocate of violence, there 
are signs that with the passage of time and ihe 
assumption Of new responsibilities he may be 
mellowing Doctrinally he is considered more 
moderate even ihan Elodcibi and he appears lo have 
a better judgment of what is politically practicable. 
Personally friendly 
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A man of considerable personality jnd intelligence 
tatib a high refutation for wisdom, probit/ and 
charity Appears to possess a good deal of personal 
magnetism and, unlike Kodeibj, is a good and com¬ 
pelling speaker He is a gretn reader, has Studied 
English h> himself and i.v now able to read some 
English books. Is fond of sport and has alvravs 
encouraged ihe playing of games al the educational 
institutions where he has laugM, A family man with 
three daughters. 


3h Bjihi-ed-Uin Baraka) t Pasha i 

Boro about IS9L A grand-nephew of Sand 
Zaghkiul Studied l iw in Egypt and also in France, 
being a member of the Educational Mission to 
France which included Xasliat fo.v,) and Abdel 
Ham id B&dawj fo.v.), Served for some time in the 
Ministry of Just tee and was a sub-director when 
ZughJoul in 1924 spectacularly promoted him Under* 
Secretary of Stale for justice Later became judge 
in ihe Mixed Court of Appeal in Alexandria, and 
passed from there to the Native Court of Appeal in 
Cairo in 1927. Sal or the Court of Discipline which 
acquitted Nahas and has col leagues in the Seif-cd- 
Din car,c in February 1929. and is understood to 
have been responsible for drafting the judgment. 
Minister of Education and for some rime Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the N.thas Cabinet. 
January June 1920. Associated with his father in 
ihe breakaway of the “dissident Wafdisis ” in 
November 1922 Elected a Deputy in May 1936. 
Spoke against the Anglo- Egyptian Treaty in l he 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies in November 
(936, Appointed Minister of Education in 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pashas Cabinet Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1937. Made a Pasha in February 1938. 
Elected President of ihe Chamber after die April 
1938 lections but was not re-elected in November 
1929, From the outbreak of war in 1939 he showed 
a singular capacity for sitting on ihe fence and 
avoidance of compromising himself in any way with 
the Br.rt’.-li cause. His Dintudc: w;iS cOnsistenlly 
timorous and disappointing. Defeated by (he rival 
Wafdist candidate in the elections of March 1942. 
Nominated Senator in January 1945. Succeeded 
Kamel Sidki as president of the Stale Audit. April 
1945. Awarded the Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Ismail. 1946. In January 1949 he tendered his 
re signal ion from the presidency of the Stale Audit os 
ii protest against the Government's continued 
disregard of his successive recommendations for 
reform. Some days Inter he was persuaded, us the 
result of Palace intervention, to withdraw it on 
receiving from Ihe Prime Minister a promise of the 
Government's full support Again tendered his 
resignation in September 1949 and successfully 
nr hasted the efforts of Hussein Sirry, then Prime 
Minister, to persuade him to withdraw it. Was 
summoned to form a Government on July t, 3952, 
between Sim’s first mid second attempts to do so jji 
succession to the Hilali Government, but gave up 
filler a few hours. Appointed to the Council of 
Regency following the abdication of King l-aroulc 
hut resigned at the lime of (he dismissal of Colonel 
Mehanna tef.v.i in October 1952. 

He is an elegant person with a lisp: intelligent and 
respected, 

32. Dr. Rashed Al Htirawi 

Elorrt about WO, f-.Jucated in Cairo and at the 
London School of Economics Was Assistant 
Pb-fcwii* li f Economics and Politics at ihe Fuad I 
University jn 1947 Contributed Leftist and untL 
inijvri dwt articles 10 the Arabic press. In 1948 
founded .in Association of Middle Eastern Affairs at 
Fuad I University ]n September 1952 advised the 
revolutionary tfgime on agrarian reform. Appointed 
ft member of ihe National Production Council in 


i!9:2 and president of ihe Board of Directors of the 
industrial Bank in October 1953, 

Dr Barawi, in his early years at least, was one 
of the iEl-balanced Socialist intellectuals front whose 
rant.-, f el I ow-tra tellers are so largely recruited all 
over the world. His altitude to imperialism seems in 
have been largely influenced by the late Professor 
i-aski. whose works he studied- He is a prolific 
writer on Socialist and economic subjects and has 
translated LeninX “Imperialism, ihe Highest Stage 
of Capitalism" into Arabic, Although a con¬ 
scientious Moslem, lie is opposed to Ihe inio>di!ClIOfi 
of religious considerations into economics and 
politics. Has a reputation for a certain degree of 
intellectual independence but his views on social and 
economic reform are fanatically held. Whatever lw 
feelings about the British m Egypt, he is an admirer 
anti constant exponent of the merits of the British 
wcitii and economic .system, Responsibility and tbtf 
satisfaction of his personal ambition appear to be 
mellow ing him. 

Although he is one of the revolutionary move- 
men i s many advisers, his influence is limbed, but im¬ 
probably growing and he is persona grata with th* 
Ministry of Finance. Wilting so develop British 
contacts, both unoflicial and official, and very ready 
|t> give information about Egypt’s development 
projects and to discuss economic questions. 

23. M nharn med Kamel AI Bindari i Pasha j 

A lawyer by profession Gained a reputation as 
a thorough imd reliable, if not a brilliant, advocate 
in the Native Courts. An active member of the 
Constitutional Liberal Party. Atone linte he anony¬ 
mously contributed to the anti-Wflfd campaign In 
Ai Batojth. Appointed Minister of Public Health 
in Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet on December 30* 
PF37. In tins capacity he showed himself very slow 
m appreciate any point of view but his own. Began 
to intrigue vi nil All Maher and was dropped, from 
the Cihuicl following ihe 193® elections. Appointed 
Deputy Head of the Royal Cabinet by All Maher 
"i/ April 30, 1938, Was reported to be very 
sympathetic io and a supporter of the Young Egypt 
movement of Ahmed Hussein tt/.r.j, During ihe 
absence of Ali Maher ,n the Palestine Conference in 
London irt 1939, Bindari so succeeded in under- 
rrumii,: the former’s position ,tl the Palace that on 
3ns return Ali Maher presented his resignation to 
King Fir oak. who was thus faced wiih the choice 
between him and Bindari, The King retikumly 
yielded, and Bmd.iri was “granted one month’s 
leave." After the expiration of his leave he was 
appointed Egyptian Minister in Brussels. Re Li red 
cn itispcnibflitJ. 1940. Appointed Minister, first 
class. in the Ministry of Foreign AHairj, July I9J5, 
arid Egyptian Minister in Moscow, April 1946, lb 
this post, he proved malleable material For the 
Russian authorities and developed pro-Soviet 
tendencies which ted to his withdrawal in July 1949. 
Mter addressing to the Egyptian Prime Minister a 
! el ter nd vacating Egyptian neutrality between the 
two hf.-.-.v." In December 1950 he was associated 
widi the formation of rhe Egyptian Peace Committee 
and in ihe first half of 3 951 was a leading contributor 
of pro-Communisi material on “Peace Campaign” 
fjiies to i lie Egyptian press. Member of the Egyptian 
delegation to the World Peace Council i.n Vienna m 
November 1951, 

An unreliable fellow who has earned ihe title 
11 Red Pasha,” 

34. Dr. Hiuvan ftoghdndi 

Born about 1910 and educated i.n Egypt. Has a 
tee.!| practice in Alexandria Member of the Yemen' 
delegation to tlie United Muttons and acted a$ 
Counsellor to the Yemeni negotiators who visited 
London for frontier discussions in 1951 Appointed 
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Deputy Minister of Commerce and Industry in July 
3953 and promoted to Minister on February 7, 1954. 
After lough bargaining and following the personal 
fiuervuiitkin of Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser, succeeded; 
hi resolving the kHig-musuaisdmii dillcrencc^ between 
the Egyptian Government and foreign oil companies 
operating in Egypt. Resigned his portfolio on 
April IS. 1954*after ihe dispute between the Council 
ter the Revolutionary Command and General Neguib 
os-ct ihe presidential pow«s. 

Personally friendly, but his. approach to problems 
is inclined to he legalistic- Opportunist. Speaks 
English well. 

35. Mahmoud VI IJjiraish (Bryj 

Graduated at the Cairo School of Law and 
fook the deyrcc of B.Sc at ihe Loudon School of 
Economics, where he -studied under E>r. Dalton 
Served in the Ministry of Finance for some years and 
became private secretary to ihe late Amin Osman 
Pitsha. In 1938 he was. Secretary-General in the 
Ministry of Education, in which capacity he handled 
the notorious Selim Hasson antiquities scandal in a 
manner which reflected discredit on him self As 
a resuli of I hi* affair he was transferred to ihe 
customs in Alexandria, where he incurred Kirm 
Firotlk’s displeasure for refusing, probably quite 
tightly, to give certain customs facilities to a group 
of Palace officials, Was without a post for a lime 
iind occupied himself with commercial activities 
which proved unsuccessful. During this period he 
joined the Suudi.vt Party but later resigned prior to 
hr appointment eitrlv in l L *45 as Under-Secretary 
for Post-War Allaire in the Presidency of ihe Council 
of Ministers. He owed Ihi* appointment to the then 
f ro hi: Minister. Ahmed Maher Pasha Early tii 194? 
he became Acting Undcf-Sfvrelnry of Slate in the 
Ministry of Finance and took a prominent part in 
the difficult and complex rtegrRmrirms which took 
place in London in June 194? with regard IO F.gypis 
sterling balances. Nokras.hi and Ins Government 
were much embarrassed by the publication in the 
A/nn, in October 1947, cf a report which Oarwish 
had submitted to (he Frirnc Minister criticising ihe 
Government’s financial policy and alleging corrupt ion 
in the Administration. Dartfish W'as thereupon 
i^kcd to resign hut, refused and was placed on 
pension in November 1947- 

Although he gives the impression of hemp not 
ant]-British, he is un extreme nationalist. Has a 
certain knowledge of economic sEtitisiics, and is. a 
clever theoretician, 

26. William Mskram Ebeid (Fashal 

Copt. Born in 1889. Educated at the American 
College, Assiout, and \ IWS-OB* at New ( o!!cge, 
GaioiJ, where he took honours in Law. By 1 9;: he 
Irad also hi-- French Doctorate of Law. In Govern¬ 
ment service from 1913 to I'M9. Appointed 
professor a 1 (he Royal Law School, hjt vvus 
tUsmisscd in August 1921, loirtcd ihe k^'.ifd and 
was delegated to London for propaganda purpos-.'s. 
Was deported with ZagliluJ to the Seychelles 
Returned to E gypt in June 3923 and was returned 
unopphssd as Deputy for Kena. hi September 1924. 
accompanied 2±glul io Lund on for the Macdonald 
ronver-ations. In October 1927. elected Secretary 
to the W r nrd in place of Nahas. Minister of 
CommtinTcaiions in Nabas Cabinet, March 1 ’28. 
Minister of Finance in Naha--. Cabinet. January I, 
1930, One of the delegate* for lJ»e treaty negotia 
dons in London. March-M,i} 1930. Elected 
Bttiowit* of the Native Bar in December 1933 
Joined (lie political “United Front” in November 
1935 as a representative of (he Wufd Became 
Minima' of Finucc in Natlas’s Cnhinei in May 
1936. Aciflin appointed Minister of Finance in 
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Nanas’s fifth Cabinet, February 1942- Awarded the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Jsmml. A> a resuii of 
disagreement*, with Nahas over Mate. Nahas’s 
growing influence over bet husband and her irregular 
exercise of political patronage. wa$ dropped Irom 
the Cabinet in May 1942, and seas dismissed from 
the party in July ! L >42. Thenceforward he pursued 
a vigorous fsiid with the W’afd. Expelled from the 
Chamber in July 1943. In March 1943. submitted 
;i detailed indieliiieii 1 of ihe Wafd Goseittnient to 
die palace and surreptitiously had ihe whole text 
printed and published as the notorious Mt'ori Bouk. 
Intcroed by order ai Nnbas in June 1944 for having 
published anti-Wald pamphlets oonsidcreii sub¬ 
versive of public order. Released by Ahmed Maher 
in October 1^4-1 and appointed Minister of Finance. 
Retained ihut portfolio in NokrashiN Cabinet, 
February 1945. I nsisttnl i^n an enquiry by 4 
iiiinlsitrial committee into ihe intefroy of the Nuhav 
Cnhind, and published extracts from Ibis committee's 
report in his newspaper if K<>thi while the report 
was still under examination. Demanded immediate 
negotiations with Great Britain for treaty revision in 
December 1945 RelinsjuiNhcd office on [he fall of 
the Notrashi s Cabinet, February 1946. Member of 
the Egyptian treaty delegation. 1^46. Granted ibe 
title of ” Inula?.’’ Was a signaiory of the statement 
opposing Ihe fievin-Sidky treaty proposals which was 
issued by >evcn members of the Egyptian treaty 
delegation in November 1946, His sub-cfluent 
uventires for a cotteiHifion with ihe Wald failed. 
Even flirted with the Moslem BrmhcrhixKL In the 
general elections of 1949. w.i^ defeated by a Wafdist 
ill his own constituency ftnd Eii.s party failed to win 
a single scat, Signet! ihe Opposition four-party 
petition to ex-King Fiirouk vn October 1950. imd in 
March 1953 joined in the boycott of the Senate 
elections, Subsequondv joined the Watanist group 
hi deudjncin;i tin? Suudists and Constitutional 
Litorals for their attitude on the question of fl int 
dcfence. His newspaper At Ktnief ceased paIdicitfon 
in 195(1 

His repjtatian a> a Nationalisi and a denouncer of 
corruption (especially W'afdist comiption) enabEed 
him to '.uniisc into the Revolutionary era and Co 
figure ^ ,i nvemtor "I the Constitutional Committee, 
Deprived of political rights for ten yearn In decision 
of the Couhdi for eIic Revolutionary Command on 
April 14. 1954. Married, 

37. Dr. Abdel Lalil fJ Fmaiy 

Born about 1905, Educated in Egypt and al 
London University. Entered Government service and 
venod in the Supplies Deparlrtvem i>f the Ministry 
of Conimerce und Industry Appsinted Foreign 
Exchange ConiroUer and in December 1947 an 
I. ndcr-Secretary id Stale in the Ministry of \ mncc- 
Was a key member of the Lgyplifin delegation lor 
tinanci.i! fwgoliations v,i[h His M ^siy’s Cogent- 
moil in December 1947, and was cluiraian m the 
Egyptian delegations in 1949 and 1950- Left 
Government service in 1951 and became direcSfir of 
ji number of Egyptian companies, including s 'veraJ 
ol AbboudN. Appodnted Deputy Governor of Ihe 
National Bank of Egypt early in 195?. Mim<tei of 
Commerce, Indusirv and Supply in Mi M itor’s 
Cabinet, February March 1952. Minister of I -nn« 
irt Ali Maher’s Government of July 74. 1952, 
following the nrmyN c*>up tfEtat, Remtiioed 
Minister of Finance throughout Che subs?-[uent 
Cabinet clianges of t^52 and l l5 53. Was a l>cpu|y 
prime Minister with responsibility for finartd ! md 
production alTairs from February 25 lo March ®, 
3954. wllcrt be reverted to his a-. Minister of 
Finance. In the struggle bertvem Generil Nrjtuib 
and the Council for the Revolutionary Command* 
J with cl:v lornier, at least lo the extent of 
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working for :i compromise and thus antagonised 
Lieutcnan (-Colonel Nasser, h« resignation was 
accepted on April IS, 1954. 

He was mainly responsible for Egypt's foreign 
exchange and Trade policy from 1^47 until this advent 
of [he WjftJ Government m 1950,, and again frum 
July 1952 onwards Earned a reputation for straight* 
dealing and itnancial probity and ability, After i he 
omp d'litvi stood out strongly against ihc tendency 
on ihe part of some of his military colleagues to go 
for facile and catch-penny solution* to the country’s 
economic problems but succeeded in maintaining 
the confidence of the revolutionary regime for his 
policy rtj' austerity mid retrenchment for some 
twenty-one months. 

Speaks fluent English, 

3K. Hussein Loan (Pashag C.B.E, 

Has 4 tong record of efficient service with the 
Ministry of \crkuJlurc Studied in England and has 
sJi'iwn himself very favourably disposed towards 
firiiish intetesix especially as Undersecretary of 
Slate fur Agriculture He is a keen farmer oil hti 
own estate Has no politics. Accepted the portfolio 
of Agriculture, as cm Independent, in Sidky Pasha's 
Cabinet, February 3 94t> Nominated Senator. May 
1946. Reigned office cm the fall of Sklky Pasha's 
Cabinet in December 1946. Has joined the boards 
of .several joint siock companies. In spite of the 
hnarteiid sacrifice: involved, he accepted ihc portfolio 
of Agriculture in Hu.vs.m Si try s neutral caretaker 
Cabinet in November 1 L> 44. He relinquished office 
when that Cabinet resigned iin January 1950. 

Mem her of the Economic Mission lo Western 
Europe. November 1953. 

Awarded I he C B,E., 1946. He speak * excellent 
English, and his wife, who has an at tractive 
personality jLvn speaks fair English, 

39. Hussein fjlbmy t Pasha g t'.H.IC 

Born In Alexandria about 1895. Me joined the 
Customs AdmutUt ration. in which his quick 
intelligence and integrity earned him vuccessfve 
promotion* until he berime Director-General of 
Customs. In the early purl of th L - war he w.ls made 
I'ndcr-Secreiary in the Ministry of Supplies and in 
that capacity represented Egypt in various urtema- 
tional technical conferences, Jti 1943 he resigned 
from the Government service lo become managing 
dirccioi t r' cliL- Egyptian Salt md Sixl.i Company 
In January 1949 he accepted nomination a.s Minister 
of Einance irt the Government formed by Ibrahim 
Abdel Hidi aficr Nokrashi Pasha's, assassination. 
He was one m she Independents invited into that 
Government for their technical abilities. Continued 
as Minister if Finance on the formation of Hussein 
-Siiry's coalition Cabinet in July (949 and resigned 
vi in ilrii Government in the following November, 
Wax one of ihe Senators removed by the decrees of 
June 1^50. Appointed one of lhe three sequestrators 
of the Royal property after the abdication of King 
Farouk and later President of the National 
Production Council. Led an Economic Mission, to 
the Fur East. November 1953. 

Hussein Fahmy has always given ample proof of 
hi* friendship and regard for British interests. He 
acknow ledges that he owes a gnat deal to British 
officials under whom he served in the Customs, He 
hih a modest and engaging personality and is >hrewd 
and businesslike in his methods. An advocate of 
deuentrili saiieri m the Administration Speak, 
excellent English and French 

40. Murad lahrrn 

Horn about 3903. One of the leading Egyptian 
authorities on irrigation Studied hydraulic enginecr- 
rng in England. Was connected with the Aswan 
D.im pmjcei and was Under-Socrelafy in the Ministry 
of Puhlrc Works. A member of [be Fellah Society 


and ,L friend of Dr. Ahmed Hussein (q.v.), at whose 
request he was transferred in 1950 to the Ministry flt 
Social Affairs. Ir. the summer of 1951 he »'J‘ 
transferred from the Social Security to the Labour 
Department of ilic Ministry of Social Affairs to make 
rnom tor a Naha*-protege. Would probably have 
resigned in digest had the W'afd not fallcii when 
ihcy did Politically an Independent. Minister of 
Public Works in Ali Maher-* one-day Cabinet of 
September 5. 3 951 Retained in the same post i« 
General NeguibN Cabinet of September 1 1951 
Dropped in die reshuffle of June Eff. 1953, 

Nephew of Ali Maher, Personally charming, with 
a good command of English, written and spoken- 
Is cjfm, factual and puitenily analytical. 

JL Mahmoud Faltri (Pivlia), C.B.E. 

Born about IHH 5 , Of Circassian and possibly 
partly Jewish origin. Son of an ex-Prime Minisrer- 
Viurrixl the daughter of Suium Hussein ami 
sub jl' queenly Princess Fawkiyya, the daughter of 
King Fuad hy Princess Cbevilciar. Was sub- 
Governor of Cairo, Chamberlain to King Fuad and 
Governor of Cairo before becoming Minister of 
Finance in Tcwfik Nessim's Cabinet from .May 1920 
Lu March 1921. and later M mister of Foreign Affair* 
hi Nessim’s second Cabinet from December 1922 to 
February 1923. Appointed Egyptian Minister in 
Fails in 3923 where he remained until the rupture 
rd Malians with Vichy iu 1942. Appointed Minister 
in Madrid and later in Lisbon, holding the two posts 
together. Returned to Parts as Minister in May i L >.s5 
utid on reaching the retiring age retired from Thar 
post in December 1945, when he was given the 
personal rank of ambassador and offered but 
declined the post of Grand Chamberlain. Appointed 
a director of the Suez Canal Company. 

Educated, agreeable, presentable, wealthy and 
polite. \ ninicUigent and probably unreliable, 

42. Ibrahim I arag l Pasha I. 

Born 1903, Copt. A native of S.mwnoud. Nahas'v 
birthplace, Jio owes something to Nalias's encourage- 
mem for his education and"start in life. He was 
trained as a lawyer and appointed A^stuni 
Prosecutor-General. Having shown ;t marked 
partiality for the Wafd. his career in the 
Administration suffered an interruption after the 
Wafd Govemmcm fell in 1937. hut on their return 
u* power in 1943 he wu appointed Sub-Director . i 
the Inspectorate in Ministry of Interior and then 
became Director of Personnel in that department 
In the lat er capacity he was reputed to have wielded 
,t[i autocrine influence over the Interior administra¬ 
tion generally and. he wav removed when the Wifd 
Government fell in 1^44. In the general elections 
of January I95Q he successfully contested the 
Shoubra constituency as a Wifdist. He was one of 
the ytNungcr elements invited to join Nuhas's Cabinet 
in which he was allotted the newly-created portfolio 
nf Municipal and Rural Affairs. During the 
Foreign Minister’s absence in, America and England 
in 1950, w-as acting Foreign Minister, and showed 
some tnclinacion to outbid his master in extremist 
public pronouncements on Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
p.irtleularlv on the Sudan. Created Pasha in the 
Renal Wedding Honours List,. 1951. Was actiivg: 
Ssqrei!.ir>’Genera! of die Wafd following the intern¬ 
ment of Scrag-el-Din alin th Cairo riots of 
January 36, 1^52, and tLinlrnued to hold that post 
until the dissohitiofi nf the political parties in 
Januarv 1953, Tried on charge of treason in 
September 1953 and sentenced to fifteen years 
imprisohmeni, F3eprivKt of political rights for reu 
yea re by tlenvion of the Council for th^ 
Revolutiorary Command on April 34. 1954 

Like mnM Coptic Ministers, a disappointment to 
his. co-religionist* once in office. Irresponsible and 
stupid. 


43. Mohamcd Mum Farohat (Bey) 

Burn 1897. Grid timed with a law degree, HIE, 
and appoi med Avista cn Proictuior-Gcncral, 1 4 '20. 
Became successively Chef dc Parquet. President of 
ihu Court of Assists, Vice-President of ihe Court Ltf 
Appeal and in May 19441. President of she Military 
Tribunal, Enjoyed u good reputution for frtimeks 
a judge. Appoimed Minister of Supply in the 
Nnhas Cabinet in January 19543. failed to check 
rising prices ansi resigned Appointed President of 
Ihc Alexandria Court of Appeal, November 1950. 
and prior lo his retirement held rhe corresponding 
Post in Cairo. 

44, M mli u m eeii.-|I A lulled Idfghah (Pasha) 

President of the Alexandria Cotton Exporters 
Assodarion, operating in his own name one of the 
leading cotton export concerns Holds a number df 
inipuriaru aircaorships, including the National Rank 
of Egypt- Member of the Alexandria Municipal 
Commission. 

Is nidi illy sell-made. An “Old Victorian” and 
^as ,i great friend of the tale Amin Oitlten Pas.hu, 
Anghiphi k. Though mainly Irtteresicd in making 
money, he also had political ambitions, 

He proved diGkull over wnr-time cotton opera- 
honis, A Surge and judicious subscriber lo ss - ar and 
other chanties. Rulnet unexpectedly made -i pasha 
in February 1941 and nominated Senator In March 
3942, h; jW spring af 3 95(3, l arghaly engaged, in 
conjunction with Ali Amin Yebia. in successive 
attempts to corner certain sections of ihc cotton 
crop. NS me Nahns autl her family. Sereg-ti-Din, 
Mahmoud Abul Faih and prolxihly (through Elias 
Andr.tos3 Kina Farouk hintfielf. were financially 
interested in ihc-ce Operations, and when they were 
in danger of misfiring, the Government, in npite of 
The objeciionx of the Minister of Finance, intervened 
ui ihe market to xjiva tlic group from heavy losses 
Renominated Senator by ihe decrees of June 1950. 
hut wns not returned when hb term of office expired 
in May 1953. L.'ndcr she new regime was I lie object 
of considerable criticism for Ids cornering operations, 
and there was ulk that ihe Overtime;U would 
caned ail the con tracts under the deals in question 
and oblige Farghaly and hb associates, To disgorge. 
No actual action followed, 

45. Sheikh Mohammed Farghali 

One of the founder members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood stud its most iFiflueiuuil leader in the 
Guml Zone, [nterned in 1950 after the tissasxtnation 
of Nokrashi, the then Prime Minister After the 
roup JEiar of July 23. 1952. he favoured co- 
eperation between liic Brotherhood and the army 
movement. Elected to the Guidance Office in 
October ] Q 53. Interned on the dissolution of tile 
Broiherliood in January 1954. rekfived with the other 
Brotherhood leaders, in March. 

A reaLbt in politics and by Brotherhood siimdards 
a niodemk- Not unmindful of the local interests id 
the Canal Zone inhubilanls and therefore a 
restraining influence on ibe advocates of policy of 
violence in the pursuits of Egypt’s national 
aspirations. 

46, \bhmimll Aim! I' at’h 

Born about ISS5 The son of a professor of 
Mahornedan luw, Admitted to jlic School of I aw in 
1906. Lived beyond his means and wa* .sentenced 
to ms months* impittonmcm for forging a Cheque- 
Acted as a M factoium " to a wealthy and dissolute 
young Egyptian, Aly Fuh my Bey Kamel, who was 
suhscLjuenilv shot dead by his French wife in ft 
London hotel, Enicred journalism anti eventually 
minted ihc staff of if l/iritm. Introduced the ihen 
Ftinw Minister, Sldks Pasha to his future mistress. 
Counter Alice Saab, but did n-u hesitate h> 
denounce thiv liaison when SidSi> Pasha fell from 
power, joined the Wafd in !93b. and in asvocialicui 


with Karim Subd and Mohamcd Tabei si.irted i^a 
i.h l" iLiiriL 1 year a daily normng newspaper Af Mi-vri, 
tin a need by the Wald as their illkiai organ- In 
JU'Stf Al Mim was purchased outright by (be Wafd, 
and he arid his brother became salaried co-editor*. 
Hi^s brother having married, a wealthy American* 
\bul 3 ath in 1939 w r us ubk partly to repurehafit 
,4F Mi.in and tlius became its sole pnipricti'r. Wan 
one Of the lew Waitlist candidates tv ho were 
.successful in die general cloOtions of 1937, .md sn 
1939 was u member Of the WafdiSE delegation to 
the Indian National t"o^grc^;^ Presrd.m td ihe 
Syndicate of Journalists in 1942 and 1943. a position 
which enabled him to sracify hi 1 - xdl-advi-Ttising 
propemtiiios. He was said to have used his influence 
ns a Settmor and as president nf that syndicate m 
amass, a large fortune in thv iie-w sprinT " black 
market." When Nahas roconiwructed his Cabinet in 
'une 3 l M3. AbuS Fat’h tried hard to secure an 
appointment it% Minister of Social Affairs, though 
without .suL'ccirt, Elected a Senator m I 1J 45 and 
again in 1950, 

Visited ihe United States late in (944 and remained 
there For r-everal months. Vtsilcd Britain in 1945 
tmd 1 94fi (remaining there during (hv *reaty 
negotiations in Egypt), and again in 1949 He was; 
in die United Stales in the summer of 1947 during 
the Egyptian appeal io the Sccvrily Council, when 
his despatches, though anti-British, strongly urged 
that the atmosphere was unfavourable TO F -vpt .i 
line which suited Ihe Wafd well enough President 
of the Juurmdisls’ Syndicate again in 1947. Irt the 
autumn of 194N covered the Paris roc .'lines of the 
Security Council and ihe United Nalions tjeneral 
Assembly for A l Mhri, 

Allhough by and Large IJ Mfori has followed the 
WaJdist line, it has USpirod 10 rival -If iftram as 
an independent Arabic daily. Al one singe it took 
Ihe lead in circulation (at about lOO.OOOl During 
the Wafd Administration which (Onk office in 
January 1950, A l Misri frequently opposed Govern- 
mem pi?ticies and took the lead in urging an eslreme 
anti-British policy To some extent (ho; was 
probably attributable to Mahmoud Abul F&l’h s 
ambilion for a ministerial post, an ambition which 
he further pursued in L950 by cultivating an intimate 
relationship with Mme, SI a has. He also, like 
Mine. Sahas and King Farouk, had a linger in 
(he Piirgh.il> 5'chia cotton affair of 1950. In April 
195] led an Egyptian press delegation to investigate 
the troubles in Morocco, which was refused entry to 
Morocco by the French, in July 1951 At Mhri led 
the attack on legislation proposed hy the Government 
lo restrict ihe activities of the extremist press. 
Managed to survive ihe change of regime and ccJip&e 
of ihc Wafd* ihrtugh =4/ A/rWi relations with the new 
rdgime were frequently strained. On April 28, ) lJ 54, 
was brought to trial, with his two brothers, before 
the Revolution Tribunal on L-hurge.s of subversive 
activities and corruption, Was tried in absentia and 
sentenced to imprisonment and the confiscation ol 
over £E, 350.000. 

Abul Fui'h is an unprincipled filibuster bm fIik^ 
Hussein) is not lacking in charm or inlenigeacc, and 
usually credits a favourable impression cm foreigners, 
lbs professions of untmnalism impressed many, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Gama I Abde« N'tivser. 
So long ;iv u suit 1 * hsv ends (which are for the most 
purl financial though spiced by political ambitions), 
he will cfvrtpeTulc with any individual or party 
irrespective or character, nationality or party colour, 
He has in the past been suspected of taking mcwcy 
front the lEaliuns ami from the Russia ns. 

Has amassed a good deal of money and lives in 
considerable style 

47, Mutiinaud Faw/i 

Born Studied law al Rome University and 

obtained his doctorate in 1924. Began his oEEti;i) 
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career ns Attache in the Egyptian Consulate in Rome 
and m },91t3 was appointed to .1 post in the Ministry 
of Justice. Res ween 192ft and 19.1ft he held consular 
appointments in New York, New Orleans and Kobe. 
Then successively held the posts of Second Secretary 
at Athens. Consul in Liverpool. Consul-General at 
Jerusalem and First Secretary in Paris, Returned 
Eo Jerusalem ns Cmsul-Gcriernl in FM5 and in ihe 
following year was transferred to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, In 1945 he was appointed 
Counsellor .it the Egyptian Legation in Washington 
and In I94(i Minister jil Addis Ababa. Returned fti 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in April 1947 and 
subsequently served as a member of the Egyptian 
delegation to the United Nations Qritanil&non, 
Appointed Egyptian representative in the Security 
Council. December IV4S Transferred to be 
Ambassador m London in October (952 in 
succession! to Amr. Appointed Mincer for Foreign 
Aliairs in Naguib's rc-shuHted Cabinet of December 
1952. 

Friendly and co-operative m hi* manner, but has 
only a limited influence with the members of the 
Council of the Revoluii-ooarv Command. 

4«. Ur. Muh&mrd \tnin Fikry 

Born about J tt99 Educated at the London School 
of Economics, A former Director-GeneraI of the 
Post 0:1 ice, Appointed Under-Secretary of Stale in 
the Ministry of Supply, 1939, Was later Deputy 
Governor of ihe National Bank of Egypt. In 1952 
became the second Egyptian to be appointed 
Governor of the National [funk. succeeding 
Dr. Ahmed Zukt-Suad. 

Very friendly and cooperative, 

49. Mtihamed l uml Gild 

Born aboui IW4. Graduated in 1929 from the 
Teachers Higher School and appointed teacher in 
Khedive Ismail Secondary School. He was sent in 
1937 on a mission to England, where he studied at 
London University and obtained a degree in 
psychology On hfc return to Cairo he wa& appointed 
Professor in the Teachers" Higher School and then 
Professor of Psychology lei Ibrahim University. 
Active iri rincsu] and scienlifie fields. 

Appointed. Minister of Social Affairs in Genera] 
NcguibA first Cabinet formed after ihe resignation 
of All Maher on September 7, 1952. Transferred to 
he Minister of National, Guidance on the formation 
of that Ministry on December 5, 1952, Dropped 
from the Cubiesct in the reshuffle of June 18, 1955, 
when Major Salah Salem replaced him as Minister 
of National Guidance. Continued to co-operate with 
the regime, particularly in the Liberation Rally in 
lhie CftFrtrtiittM for Civil Service Reform. 

Well disposed, speaks English. 

Tgard G*JM {Pasha) 

Bom m Alexandria in 1900, his father being a 
well-known jurist of Lebanese origin GalLud, a 
Francophile product of the French Jesuit Missionary 
Schools in Egypt, started his career as a lawyer in 
the Mixed Courts, where he had little success, In 
1925 he tried journalism and started L? Journal du 
Cairo, which survived for a few years only, despite 
the fact ibat it was subsidised by ihr Palace, In 
|U 5 ft he darted Le Journal tTHgypte, This also wus 
supported and subsidised by the Palace. Had it not 
been lor the Second World War, which helped him 
considerably, it is probable that Gallants second 
attempt would have been no more successful than the 
first, lis circulation reached the 1.200 mark, the 
largest of any French daily newspaper in the Middle 
East. In 194S started on Arahic evening daily 
At ZruFinrtc. which made some splash at the begin- 
rung hut dwindled to a circulation of wne ft.OGO 
copies. This, paper was also believed to be subsi¬ 
dised by the Palace but was still not able to cover its 


expenses. Become a Pasha tn 1949, Was president 
the iv.'tiiry t iub of Cairo. ,md a member of ihe 
Devonshire Club in London. 

He had for some years a close but informal 
relationship with King Faroufc, who seemed ft 5 
appreciate his idea-, on political matters, and hi* 
ingenious suggestions for getting around difficulties. 
Thu rise of Kerim TubeTs star, however appeared 
to diminish his usefulness und effectiveness m (hi> 
tcspCcl. He was undoubtedly helpful to us in ihe 
pa*! ir. smoothing out difficulties arising from the 
special relationship between Great Britain anil .Egypt* 
but his judgment on these matters cannot -afelv be 
trusted. 

Cordialk disliked in Egyptian journalist circles. 
Although hr is suid to have spent more than *’2.009 
in his endeavours to be elected president of the 
Syndicate of Egyptian Journalists, he was heavily 
defeated, some members of the staff of his own 
papers even voting against him. Like his fellow 
Lebanese. Kerim TsbeL Gal lad was regarded as a 
foreign intruder and one of [he King's evil genii, 
interned on the formation of the Ncgutb Govern¬ 
ment and wrote from his prison rather fulsome 
leaders in praise of ihe new order. Was eventually 
released vvuh his fellow Internees and has become 
ns docile a hack to this regime as he formerly was 
to Ifier King. 

Married in 1948 to a local lady journalist and has 
one son. 

51. Dr, Zulu-ir Gatrana (Bey) 1 

Bom in Tama, 1908 and graduated from the 
Faculty of Law at Fuad 1 University. Lawyer at 
the Court of Quotation. Appointed Minister of 
Rural Affairs when Ali Maher's Cabinet was 
reshuffled on February 7. 1952, After the coup 
if film was Minister of Affairs and Communi¬ 

cation'; in Ali Maher's Cabinet from July 24 to 
September 5, Company director and author of 
books on law, 

A prominent lawyer* independent in politics ami 
well disposed. Is honorary lawyer for ihe Lady 
Cromer Dispensary 

52. Midiamcd Mufti al GusayerlJ (Pashat 

Born 1890, Took a diploma in the School of 
Law in Cairo and began his career in the Parquet- 
After some years in the Magistral me he had an 
intcriude in the diplomatic service, being appointed 
successively Egyptian Minister in Ankara and in 
I chran. Returned to his judicial career and in 194$ 
became president of the Court of Cassation. In this 
capacity he had a leading r61e to play in the cere¬ 
monies which marked the abolition of the Mixed 
Courts in October 1949 and paid generous tribute 
r;' the .vorfc of ihe foreign judges, Appointed 
Minister of Wiafk* in the Sirry neutral Cabinet. 
November 1949 io January 1950, Held the same 
appointment in Live Khali Cabinets of Mafcb 1 July 2 
and July 22. 1952. 

He has an agreeable deposition and speak> French 
well. 

55. l)f. Alv LI Gereitiey 

Bom about 1911. Graduated from the School of 
Commerce ,md Accountancy in 1935 and joined the 
Misr Bank. Promoted an ;idistant branch manager 
in !9?7. Went lo London in 193$ and took his 
I? Comm in 1940- After a short spell at the 
Faculty of Commerce, sjjenj two yean in Iraq, 
Joined the Economic Department of Alexandria 
University in 1943. In 1944-45 member of Egyptian 
delegations to international conferences on finance 
.md economics, notably the Bretton Woods Con¬ 
ference. At the end of 1945 went to London for 
further stmti and obtained his Doctorate in 
Economics in 1947. Appointed Lecturer in 


Alexandria University. From 3 949 served for two 
years with the International Bank Returned to 
Alexandria and in 1952 joined National Bank of 
Egypt as umlcrsludv to Secretory -General Became 
a member of the National Production Council, 
Appointed Deputy Minister of Finance and Economy 
ftn Mlv 7. 1953. Following General NeguibN 
resignation on February' 25. 1954, was Minister Of 
Finance for a few days. He ihcn became Minister 
of Stale for Economic Affairs. His resignation was 
accepted at the same time as that of d Etnary and 
Tour other civilian ministers on April 1$. Following 
*hc dispute between General Ncguib and Lhe Council 
lor the Revolutionary Command, 

Technically very competent and agreeable in 
manner. Fuel not perhaps a heavy-weight. Personally 
friendly to the ESritish. Hitt j British wife. 

54. Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar t Pasha) 

Educated ai Oxford, A leading Liberal Consti¬ 
tutional lAeputy and a keen private agriculturist. 
Became Minister of Agriculture in Hawaii Sahrs's. 
M iftj-ary ou June 2$, T940 P and co-ntinueJ in suma 
ofhee in dial of Hussein Snry, Was dro'pped when 
Siiry rucor^trucied his Cabinet in July 1943. ^Vjs 
a rival of kluSMciu Heikat for the presi l [ent:j of the 
Liberal Party after Abdel Aziz Fahmy's re^igmiition 
in 1942 Alter HeikuS’s election to (he presidency, 
whs one of the principal dements of discord within 
the part). Minister of Agriculture m Hie Coalition 
Cabinet of Ahmed M vher and Xoknrdit, 1944 45. 
Rdinufuishcd office as Mini^rcr of Asriculture on 
fait of Nokmsht Cabinet. February ]94ft. Elected 
Senator, .Vprit 1946, Appointed Minister of Slate 
one month before Sidky's Cabinet fell in 
December 1946. Was given the portfolio of 
Agriculture in the succeeding Nokrashi Cabinet. 
Took temporary charge of rite Ministry of Public 
Works from July tiff December 1948. In ihe( a bind 
formed m December 194$. after the aastussimition of 
Nnikr.LsEi! Pasha, he was given ihe portfolio of Public 
V^'orks and relinquished that of Agriculture. When 
the Abel Uadi Cabinet was succeeded in July l Lf 49 
bv Hussein ShryA Coalition Cabinet, he reverted to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and went out of office 
Mill ihe Cabinet in the following November. He 
was j turbulent element in the shortlived coaltiion, 
flirting with the Naudif+s and showing an antoSitry 
bins, Brought lo trial in November 1 L *53 before 
the Revolution Tribunal on charges of cnricliing 
lumsetf bi abuse of his mimslerial politW, .md of 
contributing lo the corruption of political life He 
was, ordered to repay to ihe Treasury some £7H,00B 
reprcs£ming the cost of n drain on onfi of 
has estates, and the enhanced value of the land. He 
was snared any other ^utitshiment "tn view of his 
ofiposition to the ex-King" Deprived of political 
lights for leu years by decision of the Council for 
ihe Revolutionary Command on April 14, 1954, 
Held the Grand Cordon of the Order of I he Nile. 

Very outspoken und headstrong, FcurlcKs in ihe 
expression of htv pro-British views and criticisms of 
his political opponents. Somewhat unbalanced. 

55. Muhtuuud Cilia leb iPashu) 

Bom 1S5S3. Was appointed :wbsiitut-aitjiHiti in 
the native Parquet on Februury 10. 1904. His legal 
career ctilminated in his appointment m May 1935 
to be Vice-Pres idem of the Court of kp|xd and in 
May 193ft Minister of Justice in Naha* Pttgha’i 
Cabinet, His record in the courts kft much to be 
desired, as h.c was unable to control has pro-Wafd 
propensities when e,vefcising his functions us a judge, 
In the Sidky bombs’ case in 1932. and in another 
case in the previous year, in which two Uafdists 
were accused of stealing documents belonging lo 
SidksA parly, he was rcfKrrted to hava shown 
prejudice openly in favour of she -accus'd In the 


latter ease hLs behaviour was severely criticised by 
the Court or Cassation. Alleged to have led the 
movement of the judges at the end of Nessmi's 
Ministry when they made a protest against British 
interference in ihe constitutional issue. Dropped by 
Naha* on August 3, 1937. and immediately accused 
the Government, in the prejas. of dismissing him and 
Nokr&shi owing to ihe if opposition to the Aswan 
dam project. Makmm took up the cudgels on 
behalf of die Government, and for ihe next few 
weeks the two ex-ooileagues exchanged recriminating 
letters m the pfcjis. Was dismissed from (he Wald 
as a result of this quarrel. Appointed Minister of 
Communications when Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha 
broadened ihe basiv Ol hii. Cabinet on June 24, 19JU, 
Nominated Senator in 193S, Continued as Minister 
of Communications in Ali Maher's Cabinet ort 
August IB. 1939, and in Hosun Sitbry’!. Ministry on 
June 27. 1940. Resigned on September 21. 1940. 
Minister of Public Works in the Coalition Cabinet of 
Ahmed Maher. 1944, and in that of Nokmshi. 1,945. 
Relinquished office on the fall of Nokrashi Cabinet. 
f r ebruary 1946. Re-nomioaied Senator. May [946. 
A* Minister of State in Si fry A Coalition Cabinet 
formed in July E l >49. he was the Saadi-st icpresctsia- 
me on the Ministerial Committed formed to examine 
the eumenuous question of the delimitation of 
parliamentary eons!ituenebes. He resigned with that 
■Government in the following November. Was 
appointed to the Constitution Committee I9J3 and 
became a member of its Steering Committee, One 
of the “respectable” (in his ease presumably anti- 
^afdisti politicians consulted by ihe army regime m 
October 1955. Dcprivied of political riehis for ten 
years by decision of the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command on April 14, 1954. Held the 
Grand Cordon of Grier of the Nilc. 

Hc speaks French and a little English. 

56v Mirtii Buutnxs Ghali (tti v) 

Born about 1^10. A Csipt. grandson of Boutros 
Ghali Pasha Educated bs Ihe Jesuits and ut the 
" Ecole Libre dts Sciences Poliliqucs" in Paris. 
Holds U'i Egyptian Diploma of Law, President of 
ihe Society of Coptic Archeology. Author of several 
works on" social and economic questions, of w hich 
ihe latest, under the title “The Economic Crisis in 
EgypiT appeared serially in the Bourse Epyptifime 
in the autumn of [952, Hl- produced a scheme of 
land reform sortie years ago. A member of the 
" Fellah Society " 

Formerly Deputy for Mart in Kdlioubieh and 
Minister of Municipal and Rural Affairs in Ililali'Ji 
one-day Cabinet of July -2. 3 952. Minister of Rural 
Affairs ill Ali Maher’s one-day Cabinet of Sepieru¬ 
ber 5. (952. Rapporteur of the Social Affairs 
Commission set up by the new regime in January 
1953 irnslcr the Five-Year Plan. As mpporirw. is- 
automatically a member of the Co-ordinating 
Committee which works to the National Production 
Council. 

A restrained, intellectual and cantesi man with a 
itood command of English and n pteasnm manner. 
Well-disposed towards us and co-operative but 
timid. His mother is ar Armenian lady of con¬ 
siderable character. He is married to a Swiss wife 
and hus two children, 

57 , Wnsil Ch'Jti r Partial 

Copl Smi of the murdered Bern ties Ghnli Pasha. 

In 1 919 he became unofficial representative of 
Egyptian political and other interest in Paris, ivhcrc 
he later joir^d the Zaghlul deputation. Applied to 
bt -‘tie of die London deputation, but was refused, 
and returned io Carlo 192( l On the publication of 
the proposals for an Angliri-F.gyptiun treat', he made 
a pL-rsoutil pronouncement favourable to the treaty. 
While Minister for Foreign Affairs in Mias s 









Cabinet of January L 1930, he was one of the 
a elevates for th-c treaty negotiations in London 
(MarcJ>May 1930) On the spin in (he tt.ifd of 
NoroAlbcr 1932, he was credited with an inclination 
to associate himself with the “dissidents." but he 
preferred to announce his temporary retirement from 
politics “until rhe situation clears” Lived more in 
France than Fn Egypt until formation nf United Front 
>'j 1936, Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Nufj.ii ■, Cabinet in May |93r> and was u member 
o( the Egyptian Treaty delegation. Awarded the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Ismail and the title 
of fmtiaz P in addition to the Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, which he dready held Retained 
portfolio ;ff Foreign Affairs when bfahns re-formed 
his Cabinet in August 1937. Dismissed with Naha-, 
on December 30. 1 937. Spent a considerable 
part of the year m France and his impending 
resignation was continually rumoured. Remained in 
France uftei the outbreak of war in IW anil later 
proceeded to Switzerland In 1945 was invited by 
Prime Mimskr iN'okrashi to join the Egyptian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference. The 
Wufd. however, disclaimed him and he declined the 
mvtuition on health pounds. Returned to Egypt in 
December 1943 and was nominated Senator in'April 
1946. Headed art Egyptian delegation to Fans to 
-^cure Egyptian panieipattou in the Fence Con¬ 
ference, August f94o W*s invited in April 1947 
e.. Iic.td ihe Egyptian delegation to ihc Security 
Council bur declined, ostensibly owing io his failure 
to obtain all-party support, but more probably owing 
tii a conviction of the umSoundness of Egypt’.* case 
Reigned from the Senate in February 1950, osten¬ 
sibly on pounds of health, but in reality owing to 
the offence io Ins dignity caused by opposition in 
Inch Egyptian quarters io ihe Suez Cannl Company’s 
proposal to offer him a directorship, This opposition 
was net so much .s reflection on Wusif Ghali himself 
as the result of a desire to secure the appointment 
of two specially-favoured nominees to vacant 
directorships The conflict was finally resolved by 
the acceptance of Wasif Ghjfa and one of the Royal 
nominees. 

A good French scholar and an Arabic poet and 
writer of distinction. 

5& Mahmoud Sntiman Gh.innanj <1’ash a i 

Born IS9£, Graduated in the English .School of 
Law, 

When Sctad Zaghlul was deported. Ghannam and 
his school friends started student agitations and 
publication of anti-British leaflets, in 1926 In; 
became Parliamentary Secretary to Zaghlul. who 
^av President of the Chamber of Deputies. After 
Zaghlut Fasha’s death he was chosen by Ahmed 
Mohammed Khashaba Pasha as Secretary of the 
Higher Council of Communications In Mohammed 
Mahmoud's Cabinet He was later transferred to 
the Postal Adminriiration as Inspector of 
Investigations. He was for a long lime a supporter 
of Mafcram Ebckl, and their friendship is said to 
date front 1919, when Gimnnam was i young lire- 
branil. Became Minister of Commerce and Industry 
i*i Nahas’s Cabinet of May 1942, His efforts to 
control prices under war-time conditions had little 
effect. Headed the Egyptian Economic Delegation 
m Palestine in February 1944, for negotiations 
regarding commercial exchanges. Took the 
opportunity to boost Matias’s Arab Unity programme 
m his public dedanttions in Palesune. Was a 
troublesome clemen* in rhe W-ffd Cabinet, always 
stining np nationalist issues, particularly that of the 
Sudan, Left office on the fall of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment in October 1944. Admitted to rhe ’W-afd 
Executive in January 1946, appointed assistant 
secretary-general of the Wafd in May 1947 on the 
death of Sabiy Abu Ahm Pasha, Given the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry in the Cabinet 


formed by Mahas. in January 1950. Nominated 
Senator in June 1950 Appointed acting Minister 
o- National Economy, July-NovcmbDr 1954), 
C reated Pasha in the Royal Wedding Honours Lisl# 
May 1951. Tried for corruption, and subversion by' 
the Revolution Tribunal, October 1953, and 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment with slay uf 
execution. Deprived of political rights for ten yem* 
bj decision of ihe Council for the Revolutionary 1 
Command on April 14. 1954, 

Speaks English and French, 

59. Mahmoud Cha/ali (Pasha). C.B.E. 

Bum about IH90, Served in the Ministry of (be 
[ni-eribr and was Director-General of Public Security 
during most iff the 1939-45 war. Co-opera tod well 
u'ith ihc British authorities and awarded ibe C’.B.E 
for hi* services. Later appointed Governor of 
Cairo, On iiis retirement tried his hand, not very 
successfully, .li business. ,Appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in the HiLli CitbineE. on March 1 to 
July 2, 19?2. Under the military regime he- was 
arrested on September b. 1952, and detained until 
early in December. 

Speaks. English and is notoriously pro-British, 
Indiscreet. His health is indifferent. 

60, Abdel Aiilum Hahini (Vumaa (Fasha) 

Horn aboui 11JS5 in a village in Menoutia. Studied 
at Tania, then in Cairo. Graduated in 190b. and 
practised as a lawyer in Tunta. Is reputed to he 
above the average in his work, though run brilliant. 
Was for many yes™ member of "the Municipal 
Council id Tania 

.A Wifdist but once headed a t>loc against Saad 
Zaghlul In 1930, in tin: Wafdi.st Parliament, lie was 
elected Vice-President of the Cham her of Deputies, 
Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Naha-A Cabinet on May I ft, L92i'r. When Nului^ 
reshuffled hi- Cabinet on August 7. 1937* lie was 
appointed Minister of Education in addition to his 
portfolio of Commerce ;uid Industry. Dismissed 
with Nofeas on December 30, 1937, Minister of 
Agriculture in NahaZs fifth Cabinet. February 1“42. 
Elected President of the Chamber of Deputies, May 
1942. Re-elected President of lhe Chamber in 1943, 
Relinflushed this office after Lhc general elections of 
January 1945. which were boycotted by she Wafd. 
On ihc death of Subry Abu .Alarn Pasha, wax 
appointed Sucreuirv-GeneraI of the Wafd. M.iy £947. 
with. Mahmoud tihannam us Assistant Secretary- 
General, the hitter's appointment being evidently due 
to a desire to have a dynamic personality wish 
administrative ability to assist the lethargic Ciomna. 
whose prior ehiim to the higher post on she grounds 
of seniority eould not he overlooked. Resigned ihe 
Secretaryship-General of ihc Wafd in June 3 948. 
ostensibly for personal reasons but really in order 
to placate the younger Wafdist elements who were 
dissatisfied v.rlri ihe parly’s decline into uninspired 
political activity and whose defection appeared to 
be threatened on this account. Fleeced president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, January 1950, Was hostile 
to die ascendancy of Serag-eTDin in she Wafd. and 
sometimes regarded ;is a possible leader of tiw 
opposition lo him within ihc party. Following she 
army coup tFI'tut in 1952 was considered a possible 
alternative So Nahas as leader of a reformed Wafd- 
Appointed so the committee sc! up to draft the new 
Constitution. January 1953, and has ipparenlly 
continued !o lie regarded by the new regime as a 
" respectable 11 Wnfdisi Consulted bv Ihc regime 
in October 1953.. Deprived of poliibai rights- and ibe 
right to membership of public bodice for ten years 
by decision of the Council: for [he Revolutionary 
■Command published on April 14, 1954, Hglil the 
Grand Cordon of Order of ihe Nile 
Of good moral character, serious and hard¬ 
working, but not a man of business or capable of 


formulating .l constructive policy Mrs friends say 
hi is broad-minded and pliable, except in politics. 
Ik well off. possessing three estate.; one ut Gharbia 
and two in Meriufe- 

41, Alglumw (inivs (BvV) 

Copt CProicSWfll) Born m Manssiurah in 
and sludied at the Royu! AgneuUural College, 
Cirencester, Landowner and one of the most 
progressive farmer* in Egypt. Was ;i member of the 
Board of the RoyyI Agj iLUltural S<xieiy. Appointed 
Minisirr of AgrictiUure ui All Maher’s Cabinet on 
Fcbru 7, 1957, iujJ aftei" ihe < <-rtp tffctat held the 
varne post in Ati Maher’* Cabinet from July 24 to 
September 5, 1952, Critical nf hind rcforni. 

Gcnuindy and openly friendly; widely icspectud. 
Very wealthy. 

ti. Ibrahim Ahdtl Hndi tFswha) 

Born about IfHX) in Dakahlia Province. In his 
early years, he was u iLLnatieal stuJcilt leader, and in 
1920 was sentenced to penal servitude in the care of 
Abdul Rahman Bey I-aJuny. He was relcared in 
1924 with other potilical prisoner;; by the Zaghlul 
Miniscry. Practised at the Ifcir, where he 
disiinemvhcd hifil«ilf as a suoffiS-ffiil advocate. A 
pronmlent member iff the Sandisi Party and a 
forcible speaker m the Chamber of Deputies. 
Appointed Minister of State for Parliamentary 
Affairs in the Ali Maher Cabinet of August 1939, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry m Havs-in Sabn 
Pasha’s Ministry, on Jun,: 27 r 1940- Resigned on 
September 21, 1940. Munster of Public Health m 
Ahmed Maher’s Government, October 194-1 to 
February 1945 and in bfokrashTs Government. 
February 3945 to February 1946- Member of the 
Egyptian delegation to the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference, April 194?. Created pasha. May 3945. 
Member of the Egyptian delegation for treat; 
negotiations. 1946, Appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, September 1940. when Sulky brought f.-ur 
Saadisis into ihc Cabinet, Accompanied Sulky 
Pasha to London for informal (aIks with Mr, Bavin 
ill October 1946. Awarded tire Grand Cordon of [he 
Order of the Nile, When Nokrasln Pasha succeeded 
Sidfcy Pasha as Prime Minister. Abdel Hath was 
appointed Minister of Finance hut in February 1 947 
was appointed Chief of tire Royal Cabinet and 
thereupon resigned the vice-presidency of the 
Saadist Party> his Cabinet portfolio and his seat in 
ihc Chamber of Deputies, On ihc -vsassuiaiion of 
Nokraslii Pasha in December 194ft. was immediately 
called tipon by King Farouk to lake over the 
premiership, Having .lone so, he maimained the 
Saadist-Libcral co&lHion but broadened the base of 
tire Government by introducing into the Cabinet a 
representative of the Wnlamit P.ni; and four 
liulcpenitcrtls whose political slaltirc was negligible, 
but whose technical competence wouM be useful m 
hmdlinp pressing administrative problem*. He also 
made overtures to the Wafd; a serte of discussions 
with Serag-el-Din reduced the gap but failed to 
overcome the Wufd s objections Made it a cardinal 
point or his Government’s policy io pursue the out- 
and-out campaign against the Moslem HreLhccn, 
whoso dissolution hjid been proclaimed by his 
predecessor. Having failed to secure rhe co¬ 
operation of the Wafd while he himself was still 
nominally Independent, he resumed his membership 
of the Saadi si Parly in January I94*J and was 
immediately elected a* its r r ^i di:Tlt m succession to 
the Into Nnkrashi Pasha- Nol having a seal in 
Pariiarncm when called to dre pcemitrship, he wav 
nominated a Settlor in January T J 49 . Hi^ 
unpopular Ciovcrnment f^ll in Jul; 1^4 wlien Kinj 1 
Fa roiik decided to make hi^ ” Hal ram pi ft to the 
nation of a wider coalition Cabinet under Hussein 
Sirrv Between December 1950 and March 195 L 
the trial took plate of a large croup of Moslem 
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Brethren arrested whilst Abdel HaJi was Prime 
Minister, ami the revelations and adept ions, made 
of 11 inures inflteied upon the accused during the 
course of lire investigation brought him, as the 
responsible Minister, lurid publicity in the extremist 
and W.ifdist pres:;. Ha was censured in the court’s 
judgment, and ihc Minister of the Interim mi up s 
special committoi to investigate the ailegations. For 
the same reasons wav regarded with ihe gFeatcst 
suspicion ihc military regsme following the coup 
(Ffeicii of July 23, 1952. Failure of the parly to 
eliminate him" in the purge ordered by the Council 
for ihc Revolutionary Command fed to his intern¬ 
ment on September" 7„ 1952. Released with the 
remaining internees in December. I ndi?r constant 
attack from the Mi.wlcm Brotherhood press. In 
September 1 953 wi> arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy and was tried and sentenced io d^ath by 
the Revolution Tribunal in October 1953- The 
remcncv was subsequently- commuted hy General 
Neguib to one of life imprisonment- In January 
195,1 was for health reasonv rcleiscd from prison 
and kept under house arrest. Deprived of political 
right', for icn vears by d&cision of the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command Ofl April 14, 1954. 

Honor, courageous, and well disposed. 

63, Mai;re Sttha llabavhv I Pasha]- K,B.F, 

Copt, Born about 1898. Took u D©etorato of 
Law with honours in Paris. VVas al one time a 
judge and one off [he most promising younger 
members of the SaaJisr Parly- He s.-rved in the 
Minivir; of Commerce and Industry, bm was 
tiisiiHssijj kr procc>.iiric i gains: the noiufiaw 
elections of Sidky Pasha, Appointed Minivtef of 
CsjrumcTce and Industry on June 24. I93S ib 
Mohamcd Mahmoud’s reshuffled Cabinet. Rc- 
appoinEed Minister of Commerce and Itiduslry irt 
Alt Maher's Ministry on August In, 1939. H:s, work 
in Jundling supply questions in the Curly days of the 
war was outstanding and. he (to-operatod well with 
the British auchoriiies. Retired nti change of 
Ministry on June 27. IjWO. Was awarded the 
K.B.E. in 1941. Appointed a member of the 
Supreme Economic Council in June 1943, Minister 
ol Commerce and Industry aM of Supplies in Sfcdky 
Pasha's Cabinet. February 1 946. Created Pasha and 
iiomm.uctL Scnaior in May 1945 , Again co¬ 
operated wholeheartedly with British authorities in 
supply and commercial"niaticrs. Resigned from the 
Cabinet in October |94t» and resumed his lueraiive 
legal practice. Is (lie local legal adviser to (he 
Arabiait-Amcficwi Oil Company He has al».»ys 
taken u Eending part in Coptic Church affairs and 
belongs to a small and influential group of educated 
reformist 1 - who seek to raise the standard or the 
Coptic priesthood Although]) layman, in 1932 h, 
was aclUBlly nominated Fatrinrch, but 

subrequcntly withdrew I* a cousin of Wasif Gh.iH, 

64. Soli man Haftv 

Born nbout 1900 in Atesandrin in Istitnble 
rireumstanees, On the death of Iiis father he was 
obliged lo interrupt hiti rfudks and to Like A post as 
clerk in the Customs -Administration. Graduated 
from ihc Faculty of Law in 1920 and practised as a 
tawver in Alotandria In 19?8 he was persuaded by 
Aly Maher to give up his practice and was Ippoinred 
Counsellor he the Cairo Court of Appeal His 
judicial career culminated in hi^ appointmeill ^ 
VicoPteridert of tlic Stile Council, He incrcuved 
Ins reputation in certain eircles by resisting aLEempiv 
bv king FurouJk to iulrwlucc legislation to restrict 
the freedom of the press 

Wnv responsible for drafting much of [he legisla¬ 
tion issued by the Ah Maher Government fallowing 
[be army coup ifEtat. It wav widely believed Thai 
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he wj> ihe army's choice to succeed A!y STy.hcr and 
ihu he might well have been, appointed in the 
Premiership btil for she fuel that he was f»Ol well 
enough known in the public at large. Was appointed 
Deputy Prune Minister and Minister of the Interior 
in General NtguibN Cabinet on September 7. (952. 
Dropped from the Cabinet In the reshuffle following 
the proclamation of j republic on June £$, \m, but 
appointed the President's principal legal adviser. 
Became the confidant General S eg nib whom lie 
puifcibN fncourapj-Ll t.. 7i ?ek :• • restrain the excesses 
of the Council Jor the Revotulicmary Command. 
Figured prominently on the genera Is side in the 
internal crisU of February-Maidi 19J4 und in April 
was dismissed from his post. 

An jnJe lawyer und generally respected 
Independent in politic* but probably Sympathises 
wuli j he Waurist party, A. keen reformer but not 
aggressivefy so and gets m with people. 


65. Abdel If amid Abdel Hnkk iParfia) 

Born in 3 895 Graduated at the Egyptian School 
of Lem A native of l pper Egypt, A WafdisE until 
■ 4b and for long a strong supporter of Maknim. 
During 3 L >.j';' 41 wis the leader of the Opposition in 
the Chamber and, made violent attacks on the Sim 
Governrncm, Elected iwtonm'er of the Civil Bar 
in 1^42 and Viae-President of the Chamber. Became 
Ministers of Social Affairs in NahasN Cabinet of May 
IM2, Introduced and secured the passage; of various 
demagogic measures, notably a labour syndicate law 
and ,1 taw compelling foreign enTcrprtscs in Egypt to 
use Arabic in accountancy and correspondence with 
the Government, His thrusting methods and long 
intimacy with Makram cast some doubts upon his 
loyalty to the Cabinet, but art open breach was 
averted after Makram's dismissal from the W.ifd. 
In the C tbi.net reshuffle which took place in June 
1943, appointed Minister of Waqfe. pjrth us a 
concession to foreign business elements who were 
alarmed by his senophoWc tendencies in the 
Ministry of Social A flairs, and partly as a result of 
NaliwN jealousy of hrs personal popularity with the 
workhig-diisses. As Minister of Wiqfs. overhauled 
the corrupt and antiquated administration of his 
department end introduced reforms, particularly (he 
vdc of the less productive Wa^f properties and the 
investm.-nt of the proceeds In stocks and shares. 
Left office on the dismissal or the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment, October 1 '->4-3 In January I*>45 he announced 
his retirement from she Wafd in order to work 
untrammelled by party lies for Egypt’s complete 
independence In June 1945 be formed a non-party 
group consisting of a tew dissident Liberals and 
5aa flitts and a small number of uell-meaning 
theorists. The group was supposed to have pedate 
encouragement but made negligible popular appeal. 
Appointed to the hoard of directors of the Barque 
Mjsr. May 3945, Nominated Senator, June 1945 
Re-nonimaied Senator, Mav 1 94b. One of the 

independents introduced into [he Governmtm 
‘wroed by Ibrahim Abdel Hadi after Nokmshi 
T-isha's ass-issinalion at the end of |94K and Was 
jnvvn the Ministry nf Supply. Went out of office 
when that Government fell in July 1949 . MjJ e & 
^asha in August 1949 on resigning his seal in [he 
Senate in order to contest a seal in the Chamber of 
Deputies in the elections of Mnuarv 1950. Attempted 
to form a croup of Independents cither hoping for 
oi mth, Palace support. In April 1950 WO s elected 
Pfcsident of the Socialist Labour Ponv. Wav large! v 
discredited by bis association with Abbas Halim and 
took no part in politics under ibe militarv regime. 
Depraved nf political righte for ten years by decision 
A *1 14^^ ^ or 1 Revolutionary Comma nd on 

Speaks English, French and Arabic. Minted. 


66, (.frabili Abbas Halim 

Bom about 1897, Served with the Third Guard 
[ ill mH in the curly months of the war; was wounded, 
and transferred la the German air force, in which he 
served two years on [he Western Front. Later 
at com pained Mackcnsen as via If officer on she drive 
into R unman i j. An extremely good bolter, 
swimmer and renniv player, lie has done more than, 
anyone else to patronise and promote sport in 
j.;j.pi. Was president of the Royal Automobile 
Huh at Egypt and of the newly-formed Egyptian 
Aero Club until October 1950. when he published 
t'^a manifestos, appealing to King Fuad to restore 
the Wjfd vo office, and was in consequence deprived 
of hiv rank and privileges. His popularity with his 
fd low-countrymen was considerable. After an 
affray between workmen and the police cordon 
round his house in June 19 . 14 . he was arrested with 
no for mutation of a charge against him, and 
detained in prison (where he hunger-struck for five 
day>i- for iivcr three weeks-. His release was ys 
unexplained as his imprison mem. His title was 
restored by Royal decree on June 4, |936, He then 
professed to have severed his connexion with labour, 
although he informed the Prince Regent in 
September 193b [hat labour fepresentalives had 
approached him again. In the summer of 1937 went 
io England to study labour problems with [he 
alk-cd ultimate object of forming a political labour 
Pam m Egypt. Returned to Egypt m October and 
was accorded a welcome by the members of ihc 
various syndicates. The W.ifd, fearful of any rival 
influence over Li hour, opposed him from 1936 
onwards, and his organisation therefore became ami- 
His activities were not unwelcome to the 
Pained, as a possible means of attaching labour to 
[ho^ Throne, In conjunction with Hussan Amis 
Paslu he started a society for the promotion of 
ctvil aviation in Egypt; early in 1938, 

VUiird Germany in the summer of 3918 and 
attended ihe Nuremberg Nari Party Congress. On 
ms Fc-tLtm to Egypt spoke in glowing terms of the 
German air force, which his wur-time squadron 
leader (Marshal Goring) gave him Facilities [o 
inspect Ow-tnc so obvious manifestations of his pro- 
German sympathies and to his underground 
acnvuics directed against the Allied war effort, the 
Government decided to intern him in July £942. 
Released From internment by Ahmed Maher, 
October 3 944, after which he showed renewed 
interest in labour matters, though without much 
-Success. 

After the war, formed a small and unimportant 
group which lie styled the " Egyptian Labour Pam.” 
During the Palestine war was involved in the arms 
transactions with the Swiss Ocrlilcon Company, 
which were the most important item in a lengthy 
myeshgation conducted h> [he Procurator <Jerirra I 
in 1951. Charges pulilishcd in December 3 95d 
accused fiiru of embezzling, or being a party to the 
cmoe/sd'cmmt of large ^untv of Government money, 
bu! ihe trial did not begin until April 1951 and wii* 
allowed (o h^zfe tml 1'he question was reopened 
- [he regime however, anti lie was one of 

Show interned on September 7. 1952. He was 
reL-me,I on Dumber 5, but w JH again interned in 
January NJ3, following the Mchanna plot. Indicted 
for treason before the Revolution Tribunal. October 
I9y.l, and sentenced in Deecmlier to tificcn years' 
peEial servitude with stay of ■^entente, 

. Hwt wife, an Englishwoman, died in tragic 
Lirci-msianccs. Subsequently married the daughter 
o. Mtdhal Ycghen Pasha Her wealth; made him 
iiin ■ pendent of any allowance us a member of the 
Eormer ruling familjv 

Speaks excellent English, a matt entertaining but 
highly unreliable diameter. 


\ 


67. Abdel Rahman ll&nmda 

Born 1896, Educated Victorift College. 
Alexandria and is M Sc, of Birmingbami University, 
□.rector of the Mi'i Croup of Societies, Bcida D>crs, 
Concrete Development Corporation, Ac. Member of 
ihc Ctrunfil of the Federation of Egyptian Industry, 
Member nf she National Production Council Held 
the grade Of Commander of die Order of (he Nik- 

A man of integrity and great personal charm and 
culture. Mell diiposed tn both business untl social 
>phL-res An emnusiastje “ Old Victorian “ und a 
member of the Council of Victoria College, Cairo. 

68. Dr. MnhaiFk'd Khaniis Hamida 

Born about 1903. Educated Cuirt' Univei-sity .md 
hblds a Pharmacy Diploma. Owea pharmacies in 
Mrinwjuta .md Ismailia. In 1942 he w.is repr^ted 
Id he pro-Ny/: Prevideiu of ihe Manmsura Branch 
d' eIk Moslem Brotherhood in 1943. he became in 
1947 chairman nf the Brut her bonds Rep.cnal 
Committee in Daqahha. the province in which the 
move men i Is strongest. Etccced member of 
Guidance Office in. 1950, In October 1953 became 
Deputy Supreme Guide in place of Abdul Qadcr 
Audit, and drew closer to Hodeibi Had previously 
favoured co-operation between (he Brtiherbornl and 
the army. Interned on the dissolution of the 
Brotherhood in January 1954; released with the 
effier Brotherhood leaders in March. 

Described u\ a bundle of energy, and very popular. 

67. Ahmed Hum/a (Paste) 

Born 1897. Educated at Birmingham University, 
wjiure he graduated us an engineer. Comes from ii 
Family well known in Kalioubiu Province, where he 
po-sitssed some 40D faldans, 

Joined the Wafd Party in 1919 and contributed to 
ire Funds, He stood for Parliament firvi in 1930. and 
in 1936 tic was a Wlnp in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Was a member of the Provincial Council of 
Kaliuubia. Visited India as u member of the Wafd 
deEciiation to die Indian Naiitmal Congress in March 
1939. Appointed Minister of Supplies in Nahus’s 
Cabinet of May 1942. and ret a tned that portfolio 
when the Cabinet was reconstructed; in June 1943, 
He showed himself cautiously co-operative whih the 
Rrulsh supply organisation. Went out of siffice with 
the W.ifd Government m October 1944, Admitted 
k the ^k'utd Executive in January 1946 Eteered 
Senator for (he district of Oaha (Kahoubui) m the 
3 945 elections. Appointed Miniftei of Agriculture 
in Nahas's Cahinet, January' 105OL Transferred to 
Ministry of Supply, November 1950. In this post 
showed more energy than Ills pndccc.vsor in taking 
measured to commit the increasing prices, rtf food- 
Stulls, bu[ with ILtile more reside. Visited ihe Sudan. 
December 1950. on supply business. Newspapers 
published what purported to be esiracLs from his 
report on p<ditica.l conditions which took ifie usual 
' patriotic line."' but it n very doubtful tf he wrote 
it ihough Ite was naturally unable to deny it. 
Cfccuted Pasha an the Royal Wedding Honours Lret. 
I9jl. Deprived of political rights for ten years by 
decision of die Council f(H the Revolutionary 
Command on April 14. 1954 

Was ft principal share holder in the former Vmfd 
rtew-spaper Sant til Umma .md is a.3so owner of the 
non-political monthly Lews a ! Idem. 

Hl- ™ of rather a timid disposition and inclined to 
shun social activities, His principal interest in life 
is his jasmin farm ami scent business, with its 
predominating French connexions. Was one of the 
few piouf Moslems in the 1950 Wafdist Government 
and was decicd Emir of the Egyptian pilgrimuge in 
June 1951. 

70, Muh titled Abdel Mitefc illeyli 

Born 1889. A leading bvryei and a elm cr and 
active man, He is a striking case of conversion from 
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extreme naiiomdism (he was With ihe Gemwin 
intelltcerice l3u rirvsr the war of 1914 lo |9|5> to 
reasonable views, as a result very largely of contact 
with English people He has travelled much in 
Europe, and is one of the few Egyptians, who occupy 
themselves with things of the spirit He is by way 
of being a 'llieosophist. 

tttsen With AdK Pasha in London in 1921 he was 
to u great extent rcsponslhle for ibe formation of 
rhe " Eriends of Egypt" Society (Milntr. RndJ, 
Maxwell Gletcl^rt, ^c.1. which never did much- His 
ambilLnn w..s so form an Anglo-Egypiian Society, 
with branches in London and Cairo, to w-ork for the 
consolidation of friendly reLutons. His political 
sympathies were iat one Imte svith |he Corestnulional 
Liberal",, Mohamntcd Mahmoud Pusha appointed 
him counsellor ot the Ejyplian Lceadon in London. 
Nahav placed Is mi or the rL-iircd list m January 1930. 
Sidley Pasha appointed him Egyptian Minister at 
Ankara in July 1930, where his wearing of a Earbush 
provoked a diplomatic incident in 1932. Recalled 
hurn Ankara m £935, App<>intetl Assistant Royal 
Crtuncjilcr in the State 1 ^s?'d Dcpartmea* on 
February 27, 1936. A Former Deputy for Port Said 
[In dependent! He resigned It if. position ire Assistant 
Royal Councilku- in (938 and entered business as 
managing director of the Shurq tn sura nee Company. 
3v chairman "f the Italian Phosphate Minina Com¬ 
pany at Kowcir, Did not seek re-election as a 
Deputy in (he elections held under the Wjfd 
Government's auspices in 1942. but subsequently 
j5!,ociatctl himselI with the Staidisl Party and was 
a discreet though severe cmIlc «f the \V;ifdist 
Administration Re-elected Independent Deputy for 
Pen Said in ihe general elections. January 3 945 
Joined the non-party group formed bv Abdel Hamid 
Abdel Hakk (f/.v.J in June 1945 A confidant of 
Ali Mu her, who in recent years used him as an 
intermedia a with i lie Embassy Member of (he 
Economic Mission to Eastern Europe, November 
1955. 

Friendly hm very timid. 


71. Dr. Willtim Selim Hanna 

bora 1895. Copt (Pr cl extant! Received his 
education in Egypt when Britixii influence irt (he 
schools was jit its best and continued his studies at 
B.rmln.-bani University. Was Professor cf Civil 
Engineering at l’ic Cairo Polytechnic mid is one of 
ihe Iv.’i Cdvi| engineering consultants in Feypt ,'od 
ii specialist in reinforced concrete construction, 
Something "f an expert in town planning, Appointed 
Minifter cf Municipal and Rural Allairs in General 
Nceuitos reshufiled Cabinet cm Dece tuber L h 1952, 
Survived the Cabinet changes of June IS and 
October 6, 1953. Resigned cm April IS. 1954, after 
the dispute between the Council for the Revolu- 
rionary Command Lind General Negutb over the 
presidential powers. 

He is LFScnlially a high-ctass technician nf got.nl 
education and cuu j politician. Combines sound 
nationalist eemiments wilh realism By no mean* 
enti- British 

72. El l,ew» Mohammed Saleh llurh tPartial 

itom 18S9, Assuan Province, Graduated ai chc 
Military Academy, Cairo, and commisKiioned in the 
Egyptian i.rrtiy At the nut break of the Great Wax 
was stalinnet!'at Solium >>n (he Western frontier in 
the coastguard service and went over lo the Senussi, 
This was o-ns.dered |>v the British author,tics m be 
dc-crtiou, but Saleh Harb laid the blame for bis act 
im, ffic British OfhctT Commanding ut Mosa Matruh 
,i[ the lime, who. he alleged, failed lo support him. 
After ihe wire he was allowed u- tel urn to Egypt. 
Was elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
in the first Parliament formed by ZnyhluS Pasha in 
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192ft and was tatcr appointed to The post of Suh- 
Director-General m the Prisons Administration. In 
February 1939 wus appointed Director-General of 
ihe Coastguards Administration, 

Owing to his action at ihe outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914 he was always suspect, but British officials 
who were ahM.jei:itcd .nil hi in in Euler years always 
found him reasonably competent and easy to work 
WLth. He wax appointed Minister of Defence on 
August IS. I'JV), in the Ali Maher Ministry. Left 
office June 27, 19-10, on the fall of All" Maher. 
L] -.ir.l president, Ynyiig Men's Moslem Association, 
August L*J4tf. and used his position there lo foster 
antofiriti&h agitation. Was confined to Assuan, his 
rmlhe I own. under surveillance, in June 19-42, owing 
to his -inti-&rdish attitude After his release resumed 
his anti-British activities as president of the Young 
Men's Moslem Association. Elected vice-president 
of (he Egypti,it: Labour Party sponsored by Abbas 
Halim m May 1947. Resigned from the Egyptian 
Labour Parity in February 1950. after which he look 
3ink pan in public life. 

73, Ur, ‘VfoEiomcd Havhcm (Pasha > 

Born 3 411, .After graduating from the Faculty of 
Law in 1932, continued his legal studies in France 
and relumed lo Cairo University to teach. His 
famil.- i* wdl known in Kalioubiu Province and he 
has a lucrative legal practice. Son-in-law of 
Httfunn Sirry. 

Appointed a Minister of Stale in Sirry's Coalition 
Cbbmei in July 1949 jud retained in Sirry "s 
succeeding neulrtl Cabinet formed in Npveiffibcr. 
Entrusted with the special task of supervising the 
electoral arrangements and wus widely commended 
for lii-s conscientious efforts to settle disputes ;n they 
arose. Made a Pasha., Relinquished office when 
Ihe Government resigned after the elect ton. Accused, 
by lhe Svmdist press of having manoeuvred the over- 
whelming victory of the Wafd. Was. nevertheless, 
also on poor terms with Ihe Wafd, Appeared as 
counsel for defence in (wo a&rej eelebtea in 1951 : 
the trial of Moslem Brethren m the JJ Jeep case" 
(wh:re lie was able to work off some scores with 
Abdel. Uadi) and the "'arms scandals." Minister of 
the Interior in Sirry's fourth Government in 1952, 

Enidligetil, energetic and possessed of moral 
courage. Politically very uni bilious. Friendly. 

74. Abdel i'uttah Nassau (Pushtu 

Bom about 1409, Lawyer, friend and protege of 
Fuad Serag-cl-Din, Was director of the Minister^ 
Office ai the Ministry of the Interior m the war-time 
S\ u fd C’.ibirtct. After the dismissal of ihut 
Government. was amongst ihn$e whose extraordinary 
promotions granted by the Wafd Ministry were 
cancelled Resigned and practised law in partnership 
with Fuad Stragarf-Din. During this period he k 
said to have acted as ghost waiter of Scrape! Din's 
political speeches. 

When ihe afd relumed to office in January 1950. 
was nominated to the unusual office of Parliamentary 
Under-Seerclary lo lhe Ministry of the Interior. 
Other members of ihe Wafd Party bad apparently 
resisted Scrag-el-Din's attempts io have him 
appointed Minister of State cm the grounds that he 
was too young and inexperienced In July 1950. 
however. * was appointed Min.■iter cf Suiic and 
temporarily took charge of the Interior. During thb 
temporaryincumbency came uiulcr heavy sire from 
the extremist press for banning a proposed 
demonstration to celebrate (he anniversary of the 
bombardment of Alexandria of July U. und for 
his part in ihe proposed new legislation lo give (he 
Govern men* increased powers to control the press. 
On the Liner occasion took a prominent pan m the 
Government's panicky rclreat, In July 19.''2, gave 
cviijervce against Scrag-el-Pin iri the latter?, trial 
arising out of the riots of January 26 . Wns, 


however. Scrag-el-Din's defending counsel during his 
trial hy the Revolution Fribunal at the end of 1953 
and (he beginning of 1954. Deprived of political 
righis for ten years by decision of the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command on April 14, 1954. 

75. Col line! Abdel Far: oh J!as*nti 

Born I 1 *]!, Ciimmcsioncd in the Artillery in 
1933. Stair officer during the early pari of ihe 1939 
45 war Instructor. Senior Officers' School. |94 j. 
Promoted Myj« during ihe Palestine War and 
awarded ihe Gold Medal of Merit for services at 
Dcir el fLIah, Military Secretary to the Guvcmor- 
Genefjl of the Sudan. 1951, Remained in Cairo 
between the denunciation of (he 193b treaty in 
October 1951 and the Revolution of inly l"952. 
Returned lo Khartoum as Chief SlalT Officer to lhe 
Egypri;:n i-.tccs, July 31, 1952. Commandant- 
Egyptian Troops in the Sudan, rim December 12, 
1952. Accompanied Major Salah Salem on Ins tout 
of tiio Soul hern Provinces of the Sudan in December 

1952. Promoted Colonel, March 1953. Egyptian 
member of the Infcrnational Electoral Commission 
which Mjpeivised che Sudanese elections. November 

1953. in which capacity he displayed a vigorous 
and unscrupulous partisanship. Appointed Deputy 
Minister for Sudan Affairs on December 27. 1953, 

An intellectual umonesi Egypt inn officers. Has 
wrlucn u book on such famous soldiers ,is WaucIL 
Timnshrnko and Chump Kai-shek, and took a course 
of Higher Sudan ec Studies m ihe university. 

76. MihmcimE llassap (Pashm 

Bom in 1893, Graduated in law in 1917. 
Entered the Government service as a secfL'l.iry in 
ihe Ministry of the Interior and in July 1919 irans- 
firred b' the Mixed Parquet, even (unify becoming 
President of ihe .Mixed Partpwl in Mansour ih in 
192-1 In 1925 entered the Diplomatic Service us 
Second Secretary in Brussels and subsequently served 
in Paris and Prague R elm nod to the Mixed Courts 
us fudge at McnSOurah in 1930 and resumed bis 
diplomatic career m 1936 when he was appointed 
Minister Pkuipotcntiary to Sweden and Norway, 
Transferred m ihe same capacity to Washington in 
1938 and was promoted Ambassador in 3 94$ He 
wus a competent spokesman for Egypl at meetings 
of die Security Council and Genera! Assembly of the 
United Nations Organisation. In June ]947rf 
apparently on Nolrashi's instructions, included anti- 
Bril ish material in a broadens! on site Egyptian 
problem- Disapproved of NokrashiN decision to 
refer Egypt's dispute with Great Britain lo the 
Security Council and disliked hii?. handling of the 
Ca.!ic it L?kc Success and resigned in November 1947 
.iftei the autumn meeting of the General Assembly. 
Was occasionally mentioned by amateur Cabinel 
makers ax a possible replacement of Satah-cd-diuc 
ax Minister for Foreign Affairs. Was a member of 
lire Egyptian delegation of ihe General Assembly of 
ihe United Natrons* September 1950. Elected 
prevdeni of the Geziru Sporting Club in 3 953 on 
the resignation of Her Majesty's Ambassador. 
Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in Aly 
Maher's Cabinet of Jonuaty-Februar) 1952. 

Was one of those consulted by the military regime 
m November 1953. 

77. Mfiliammtd Vbde) Khaleb llassuuiiu {Pastin) 

Born Son of .i much-respected Sheikh of Ai 

A?l);sr Educated at Victoriit College and later 
giadu tied at the Feculty of Law, Cairo, Continued 
his studies n Cambridge University, 

After a successful career in (he Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, in which he n#v io be headi of Lite PoIjeic.jI 
Dtportmtnl white still in his thirties, he wa* 
appointed Governor of Alexandria in April l942i 
probably at tbs instigation of the Palace. Awarded 
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the idle of Pasha. February 1946. Returned to ihe 
Min ism of Foreign AITairi m Mj. 1948 as Under- 
Secretary of State with the rank or Ambassodcr. tn 
November 3 949 he accepted ihe portfolio of Social 
Affairs n> ihe nculral carelaker Cabinet formed by 
s irr> to conduel gcflcnil elections He relinquished 
uiliee when (hai Cabinet resigned in January J950. 
Awarded the Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
tole. Appointed hfimster for Foreign AlLur-, in itie 
Hi tali Cabinet i)f 1952. Became Seatliry- 
Ucncul of the Arab League in succession tn A7- r um 
when the lalier was removed by the military regime, 
A member of the Social Affairs Commission under 
tile Five-Year Plan, 

An honest, conscientious official with a quiet andi 
fiiihcr jolomit tuannet. lie is. for an Egyptian, above 
the average in efficiency and common sense. His 
tactful handling of the many difficult war-time 
problems in Alexandria was entirely creditable, 
although on the occasion of tire serious anti-British 
riots tii~re in 194b, he was revealed as lacking in the 
Capacity to handle severe crises. Friendly but weak 

71, Dr. Mehanted Hussein IkiLal (Pasha) 

Uorn in 18&S. Educated in Paris, where he 
graduated in tin? Faculty of Law, Was for many 
years editor of the Siax.ui (the daily mouih-piece ■ : 
the Liberal Constitutional Partj). the nglil-hund man 
of Mohammed Mahmoud Pusha and the brains of 
the Liberal Patty. Was jhii proprietor and editor- 
in-chief of the weekly magazine Siatsa. 

Appuimed Minister without Portfolio m 
Mohammed Mahmoudis second Cabinet on 
December 30, 1937. and Minister of Education in 
Mohammed Mahmoud's third Ministry of April 27. 
1938 Created lt Pasha in 1938 Re I.lined portfolio 
cf Education when Mohammed Mahmoud re-formed 
his Cabinet on June 24, 3 938, Was- not nsiaiued in 
Ali Mailer’s Cabinet after resignation of Mohammed 
Mahmoud in August 1939, Rciurned to journalism 
Appointed Minister of Education in Hassan Sabri's 
Ministry, lunc 27. 1940, and continued m tiusscin 
Surry's Minislcy, November 15, 1940. Retained 
portfolio of Education in Sirry's two succeeding 
ministries. Awarded the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Nile. 1941. As vice-president of the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Party he became (he r/r facto 
leader of ihe party tin the retirement of AbdeE Aziz 
Fahmy Pusha, W jx ultimately successful in securing 
eieciiim to (he presidency of the party in January 
1943, but. owing io the jcah’my of his rivals for that 
office, was unable to impose effective disciplirtc. 
Mirsistcr of Education and of Social Affairs in 
Ahmed Maher's, Cabinet, October 194-5. Appointed 
Presideni of the Senate when Ahmed Maher cecoristi- 
tuted his Cabinet after the general, elections. January 
1945. Member of the Egyptian delegation in the 
negotiations for treaty revision. 1946. He and his 
paris adopted an Cigiivoo! attitude toward* (he 
treats 1 negotiations. Was re-elected President of the 
Senate in January 1947. Headed the Egyptian dele- 
gulinn lo (lie General Assembly of United Nations 
Organisation id 1947, but his hopes of doing so 
again in September 194B were disappointed owing 
la King Farouk's indignation at In* having gone 
beyond his instructions on the previous occasion 
Was reappointed President of tlie Senate for a further 
period of two years in January E949 but was 
removed and replaced by Zaki cl Ora by by the 
decrees of June 1950, after he had .mgL-red die King 
and Government h\ allowing the Senate to debate 
ib.- allegations concerning amts purchases and 
Kitrjtn Tibet- Lost his seal in the Senate in May 
1951. In February 1951 he passed on to ihe Palace 
some tellers allegedly addressed hy Nrtlus and 
Ibrahim Farag to the Soviet Lecatlon in Cairo. 
When i*. wus revealed in June that these letters were 
forgeries, he came in for a good dent of abuse and 
ridicule in ihe Wafd press. Led the Egyptian 


delegation to the Inter-Parliamentary Union meetings 
in 1949 and 3 950, and attempted to use ihese 
meetings as a platform for the Egypt Lin national 
cause Interned September 1952 and released subse¬ 
quently with Ollier internees. Gave evidence against 
Ahmed Abdul Ghaffvr (yov) at ids trial in November 
L953, Deprived of political rt^hES for ten years by 
decision of the C^ucuiE for the Revolutionary 
Command On April 14 ( 954 r 

He is regarded «s ooo of the leading w riters of the 
Arabic language; is (he iurthor of ft number of books, 
including noieh of modern Egypt inn life. He is said 
to be an agnostic, but aifccls Islamic vcr;il. Is 
generally altered to be addicted to alcohol and 
drugs. 

79. Sadrk 1 Sene in itiashai 

A C^ipt bom aboul 1885. Joined (he Ministry sif 
Agriculture In 1919 attached himself to Zaghlul 
and fomented strikes ajnnng Government official*. 
Dismissed by Adly in 1921. Continued his political 
activities hut escaped exile lo the Seychelles. 
Reim4ftte(l by ZachSul in 1924 and made Under¬ 
secretary of State for Finance. Appointed Minister 
to Madrid in 3 925 and taler transferred to Rome. 
Enlaced cn dispcHtibitU# in 1929. In 1931 Sidky 
appointed him Government Commissioner at (he 
SUtek Exchange. Member of the Egyptian Economic 
Mission so the United Kingdom in 1935 General 
manager of the Lalro Water Com pans, and member 
of (tic - board of (he Upper Egypi Hotels Company 

Reserved, his manne 1 :v unattractive but not 
undignified. Possesses marked intellectual vigour 
and ability, especially in ccononite matters. Has 
considerable powers of application and decision 
Has i Franco-Italian wife. 

KLI, \1ahmoud Trwhk c] Hifnaivi fPashu) 

Graduated at the Faculty of Agriculture and iins 
spent (he jircaier part of Ins life in scientilic research 
on agricultural questions. Was sent on a mission to 
Cimbndjte. where he obtained die highest degrees. 
Is the uulhof of several important works on agri¬ 
culture In 1935 lie was appointed Dear of the 
Faculty of Agriculture, Appointed Minister of 
Agriculture lit the Ali Maher Cabinel. August 1939. 
Vacated office on full of Ali Maher PashaN Ministry, 
June 27, 1940. Appointed Technical Adviser in the 
Ministry of Agriculture by Ahmed MaherL Govern¬ 
ment. December (944. Appointed D.rector of the 
Middle East Office of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation. Awarded ihe* title of Pasha. UMb. 

He has been accused of being anti-British, hut this, 
charge ha* been contested by Englishmen who have 
worked with him Is a friend of All Maher Critical 
of army regime 

£L Ahmed Neguffi al Hilaly (Pfcsbn) 

Bom about 1891, Comes of a good family of 
AS'.mut. Educ;'4cd at the Law School- His early 
Legal career in the Parquet culminated in his appoint- 
menl j> Professor of Law in the Egyptian University. 
Appointed Secrci.ify-fiencr.il in trie Ministry of 
Education 1924, juJ later Conscillrr Hi*yuS Lo that 
Ministry in ihr State Legal Ospartipent t93J P 
jpptJiiitcd Ctntit'ithT Roywl to thr Ministry of the 
Interior. Minister of Education in Messim's Cabinet 
from November 1944 January 1936. Appointed 
president of (he re-formed Commission for (he 
Revision of the Civil anti Commercial Procedure 
Codes. July 1935, Minister «f Education m Nahas's 
Cabinet for one month. November to December 
Iu37. Again Minister of EduciuL’n .m the WifiJA 
return to power m February 1942 and in the 
rcconstTucicd ^'afdist Cabinel of May 1942. 
Created a Pasha 1942. Defended by Nahas against 
the displcftsurt of King Farouk when, in June 1942. 










he 41 Id eked Hii&ranctn m Parliament. Dismissed 
from offke wilh the Walt! Government. October 
1944, 

At a result of his arfry record as a capable and 
honwi administrator with a bsm for reform, he 
came to he regarded as a leader of the progressive 
dements in the Wafd who were opposed to the 
domination of the party by Scrae-ei-Din and the 
friends of Mmc. Nahas’ He took no part in the 
Cabinet of J950. preferring to stick to his legal 
practice but Taha Hussain. Harm'd Zafci and Zaki 
Abdel MosaaE were regarded as his nominees in i|_ 
Frequently mentioned as a possible leader of a 
reformed Wafd for a broader Government, and early 
in 195! his name was being canvassed as a possible 
hcjd of 'he Royal Cabinet liccame acutely dis¬ 
illusioned with Nahus and pessimism about (ho 
future. On April I. 1952, appointed Prime Minister 
in succssstatt to Ali Maher* who had taken office on 
the W_ifd\s dismissal after the January 26 riois, 
Awarded I he Grand Cordon nf the" Order of 
Mohammed AEi. April 26, 1952 Made some head¬ 
way in a Heeling a Jr/rn/c in ArigSo-Egypiiain 
relations, inaugurated direct discussions with (he 
Sudanese rndepcoderU^ and tried to press forward 
y puree of Egyptian political life. His full in June 
1952 wav generally considered to have been 
engineered by the more heavily compromised 
members of the Palace entourage. On July 22. |952, 
recalled to office by (he King m a Iasi a Item pi to 
save ihe hluaucm sifter ihc full of ihe Sirr> Cabinet 
which had replaced his in June. The roup d'Euis 
o( July 23, overthrew him before hi had been in 
office for twenty-four hours, interned under the 
new' regime from September 7* 1952. unlit December. 
iU’ doubt primarily as a precaution against the 
possibility of opposition crystallising around him. 
In October 195?, he was one of the politicians 
consulted by the army regime* Deprived of politico) 
rights fur ten years by decision of the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command on April 14, 1954. 

Generally respected for his ability, honesty and 
courage. Unfortunately his health h indifferent 

A2. fiassan Ismail Al ll.jddhi 

Bc'm in SSU4 q( Assiui. son of a Sheikh of the 
Azhar. Followed a legal career and finally became 
a nidge m (he Court of Appeal. A close friend of 
AT Banna for some years, he worked for the Moslem 
Brotherhood during ihe internment of its leaders in 
194S -50, a It hough not an actual member. Act cd a s 
Supreme Guide after Hassan Al Banna's awissina¬ 
tion. Confirmed as Supreme Guide by election on 
October 3 9, 1951. in the face of considerable intrigue 
arta opposition. Following a personal interview 
with King Farouk m November 1951. Jus secured the 
rcturii of the BrothcrhoodA sequestrated assets. 
Refused lo involve the movement officially in ihe 
f’.mal Zone campaign during ihe turbuleiii dosing 
monihs of ihe Wafdisf Government in 1951. He 
similarly avoided political entanglements during the 
uneasy period between January 26 and July 23. 
1952 Although he gave (he army movement the 
Brotherhoods full support during the period 
immediately following the roup fEial. he was 
dcie: mined to maintain the Brother hood "s indepen¬ 
dence and his relations with the army gradually 
deteriorated, particularly after the creation by 
the jmiy of the Liberation Rally, He 
ref rallied from applying for registration under 
the Political Parties Law and thus saved the 
Brotherhood from dissolution. En 1953 dissension 
increased and Hodeibi failed to impose himself on 
his rivals. Jt also became apparent that he was 
unable to control ihe terrorist section. Was interned 
™ the dissolution Of the Brotherhood in January 
™- released with ihc other Brotherhood lenders 
in March, 


He is up! a colourful figure, Uteks the magnetic 
appeal of bis predecessor, who was virtuiKy 
W'inshippod by his followers, and whose ability was 
accepted without question, He is, howev er, a mature 
and balanced leader who was able to gain a measure 
o\ acceptance for his. policy by hrs, own shrewdness. 
:md tact. Gives the impression of being a sound 
administfaior with a. gift for compromise, Docuinally 
und politically he is a “ moderate,” Favours eti- 
operation between the United Kingdom and Egypt 
nnd the other Moslem countries. Was in touted 
with El a Majesty s Embassy during 1953. J>is- 
trustful of American influence. 

Married to the sisier of Mohamed Naguib Salem* 
formerly Administrator-General of Ihe Royal 
domains. Has two sons and one daughter. Through 
bis daughter's marriage is connected with the Grand 
Stufic in I Ley pi and with Lewa Gmar Mohamed 
Has&ui* former head of lhe Special Section in the 
Ditv. Lora:. -General of Public Security. Lives 
modestly on Kod.s Island, Wears Western 
clothes with a larbtish. Speaks a little English, 

S3. Ahmed Jluuii 

Bom about. I90Q, Graduated in 1917 from lh£ 
Faculty of Law and appointed Parquet Aecnt- 
Subyequently rerved as judge, Chief of Parquet, 
President of Kcna and Beni Suef Courts. Advocate- 
General, Counsellor in Cairo Court, Councilor of 
the Court of dtssaiioo and Vicc-Ptesideoi of the 
Court of Cassation Appointed Minister of Justice in 
General Vpguib's Cabinet on September 7, 1952, 
While continuing to hold this pool, he was in 
October appointed Acting Minister for Palace 
Affairs ;later called Presidency Affairs), Survived 
subscLjiicrit Cabinet changes "in 1952 and 1953* 
combining both posts until Wing Commander 
Has&an Ibrahim Was appointed Minister for 
Presidency Affairs on April lit. 3954, 

Political h he is u, sympathiser, if not an actual 
member of the Wutanist Party and also of (he 
Moslem Brotherhood, Speaks English. 

84. Ahmed Hussein 

Born about 1905; Graduated at the School of 
Law. 1933, After leaving lhe uni cerate Rated a 
newspaper Et Sock Isa. and in October 1933. founded 
.md became the first president of the Young Fgv 
Furty 11 h l' " Green Shirts '"l, a movement inspired by 
fascism h unit gained notoriety us a result of an 
a track on the life i'f Naliu.s by one of its members in 
1937. He and his lieutenant— Pathy Radwan - 
visiicd England on a propaganda lour in 1935. On 
his return gurney .dee: a second visit in 1938 he 
jpc-'SE some time m Rome where he was given all 
facilities Towards the et>d of he visited the 
Sudan. Hts movemcni* which was thought to be 
subsidised by ihe Italians w.is always eJosdy wutebed 
by ihe Public Security Department, end he was 
arrested fur subversive ugimtion. but was released on 
oail. His activities during lhe carlv war vears led io 
an order for his nrrcjii and internment. After 
eluding arrest for somt: lime* ho was interned in 
July ] LJ 4J Escaped for some months in 1942 but 
pave himself up and was interned again until 1^44 
when he was released bv the Wafd Government 
Arreted together with other members of fits part) 
on suspicion of comp] icily in a hand-grenade a (lack 
on a (British ierveon club at Alexandria in Julv 
J')46, ami Liiicr reined «n bail. Visated (he United 
Slates from January io June 1947. Towards lhe 
end of 1950 he iried to revive his party fre-named 
lhe Egyptian Socialist Party), with working-class 
support. Hifl paper. At h/tiirokia was suppressed, 
bm reappeared .shortly afierwartfs under a new name 
and he successfuEly fought a Govern mem attempt 
(o suppress it afresb, He and his partv were 
pronuntm in (Eie disordered days of the l9y| $2 
winter and were held: to Inve played u leading part 
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in (he Cairo riols of January 26, 1952. He ‘wa.s 
tvert'.ually brought to trial, but was released rm bmi| 
the Revolutionary regime before his ease had 
«“n completed. Toieratcd by the new regime and 
poviihly protected by Fathy Rad wan who had 
become a member of General Neguab's LubjoeL, 
Attended the World Socialist Congress, Rangoon, in 
December 1952. He was however arrested m March 
1954 following ihc disorders which marked General 
NcgutbS resignation and subsequent reinutslemeni 

Has ihc wild eye of a fanatic* bui tacks the 
personality to become a big political figure. An 
extremely skilful lawyer. Speaks English. 

85. Dr. Ahmed Hussein (Pasha) 

Born 3 907. Son of iEic lute Ali EJusscin Fasha. 
si prominent Wafdisb Took a law degree in Egypt 
and a Jcidoratc in economics in Germany . Entered 
Government service and after some time in the 
Co-operative Dcparimcni, been me Director of the 
fellah Department and eventu.illy Undersecretary 
of Sutc in the Ministry of Social Affairs. Co¬ 
operated well w r iih (he Labour Counsellor Showed 
4n enlightened understanding of the problem of 
rural reform and founded the Fellah Society which 
incl ude J some of the ablest of the younger 
progressive c-L'menui. Although not a member of 
the Ward, he was appointed Ministci for Social 
Affairs in, January 1950, liiaugUf,u:d a number of 
modesL nicaSurc-s of wanl reform, including a social 
security scheme, arid gathered round him a group 
of exceptionally able officials. Appointed Senator, 
V isited England m (Jctober 1950 and received Dr 
Edith Suiumcrskill lhv a return visit in January |9M- 
Made a I'usha in May 1951- His disregard for 
party loyalties in ihe selection of officials, however, 
pat Jijtn ,l i odds with the Wafd \]though he 
sompromised s^> tar as to accept several of Nahu i A 
relatives or proteges, c^ren-vivc changes were made 
in fii-i Ministry during his absence in Europe in the 
summer of 1 953 . On his return he demanded ih-e 
reversal of cliese measures and, on nvccung whih 
refusal, resigned. Co-operated with the military 
regime and in March 1953 wav appointed 
Amhjssidor to Washingion. Sought American 
support for Egypt's national aspirations and was. 
inclined lo overplay his hand, Spent sevemi months 
in Cairo in. the spring of 1954 and was close to 
Colonel Nasser during the laUeA struggle with 
General Neguib, 

Nephew of Osmun Moharram and his brother i^ 
the son-in-law of Abboud, Married to *in al tractive 
and capable Egyptian wife, who wjs at one lime 
president of the Cairo Women's Club and has several 
lecture lours fo her credit. Speaks Engli-sh well and 
ss friendly but has come increasingly under American 
influence. Ambitious, 

86. Major Knud-Eddli Haaitlo 

Bom 1921, Graduated from the Military College 
in 1939 a nd couimi^ioned m the artillery, Graitaisd 
froni .i islJ later un instructor in the Srarf Colk-ge. 
Served in the Palestine campaign. Member of the 
^me-M.in Committee Which organised the roup 
ft'Efar of July 23. 1952. aH<l which later became ihe 
Council of the Revolutionary Cxmmaud- After Ihe 
c ot4p appointed to General NeguibA perauruil staff 
and fflct’cd as liaison officer bclwecn ihc committee 
and the Ministry of Education, tbe univ^rsmes ^.nd 
the student body Liter responsible For jvara- 
ftiifilary training of volunteers under the auqnces 
of ihe Liberation Rally, and in (he atilumu liT ]953 
when. the National Guard was created, became its 
InspecioMpencrat. \ppoiuted Minister of .Social 
Altaira on .hinnary 3, 1954. 

M*siTLcd to -i nicec Of ihc Supreme Guide 
Htnleibi and probably al one time u member 
R E the Moslem Brother hood. Speaks some l r nB3i'>li 
but does not attend diplomatic functions and there 


have been few opportunities uf cultivaiipg him 
Probablj one of the mure extreme members of llie 
committee, 

87, TrIib Eiusscin iFashuj 

Born ISfdi. Of humble urtgin and blind fra-m 
early childhood- Studied si Al Azhar. at the 
Jzgyptian L nivcfsiiy and al lhe Sorbonnc On his 
return to Egypl was appointed lecturer at ihc 
Egyptian Lhiivefsiiy and eventually became Dean %vf 
the Facility of Loiter*. His university career was 
temporarily interrupted during Sldky Pasha’s 
premiership for political reasons, Ali hough he had. 
been a Encmttcr of ihe Consulutionsl-Liberal Partv 
and at times art outspoken opponent of the Wafd, 
after his dismissal from the university by hidky went 
over to [lie Wafd and became one of ihc principal 
leader-writers of (he Wafdist press.. Appointed 
technical adviser in the Ministry of Education and ih 
1942 temporary rector of King Furouk 1 University 
at Alexandria. Held these paste unlil the lull sff the 
Wafd Government in Otruiher !‘U4 and exercised 
a decisive influence on the Mi nisi ry nF I-. ducal ion. 
During ihc war showed himself strongly democratic 
and nmi-Naii and helped considerably in allied! 
propaganda. By 1945, however, his articles on world 
affairs in .47 Sata^h show-cd u cynical and 
pessimistic outlook afid m 1946 Jits cOntribuliao to 
the preM, esprdatly on treaty maLEera became 
iLtefeasingly hostile to us. Visited ihc United 
Kingdom in the summer of ] () 49 and received an 
li.’iRfrary degree at Oxford. Appnintod Minister of 
Educaliem in the Wafd Government of January 1951.1* 
and immediately showed signs of u firm intention to 
put his democratic arnl progressive ideas into 
practice, perhaps nxi itnpctuously L While in office, 
displayed a disquieting fusion of miellecfualism and 
demagogy. Nominated Senator, February 1950. 
Created a pj-sha on ihc occasion of the cekhralrM 
of the 25di .mnivcrsarv of the foundation of Fuad l 
University, December £956. 

Although Eds Utopian plans for umvcr^l free 
education in Egypt were criticised and lo some extent 
reversed by ihc Nceuib regime, he himself w r as 
penmt r gr aia. \p pointed member of the 
Gonsii (ution Committee in 1953, and -l the 
Qtlucaiion Commission set up under the Five-Year 
Pl^n. 

A difficult man lo handle, being both touchy and 
authoritative. A stickler for Egypt’s right to manage 
her own affairs without foreign privilege or inter¬ 
ference. An unorthodox Moslem, his hberal outlook 
in religious matters brought him into conflict with 
AI AzbiLF at un early stage in his career. As an 
essayist and critic hold.s an outstanding position in 
the Arabic literary world. One of his best known 
publicjLions “The Future of Culture in Egypt” has 
Ikcottw a standard work on this subject* A strong 
adherent io the French academic I rad it ion, which he 
has assiduously propagated in his Iwks amd press 
articles, 

Is married to a French wife. 

88. Wing Com manlier Hasvan Ibrahim 

Born 1917. Educaietl Royal Military College. 
Qualified as a pilot in the Royal Egyptian'Air Force. 
Later transferred lo general duties, took an 
Aeronautical Inspect bn Department course in ihc 
United Kingdom Involved in pro-German activities 
during the war, Early in 194$ visited Damascus 
where he contacted Faw/i Qti&qjyY naff in 
connexion wi|h a plan lo fly Egyptian air force 
planes to Palestine, The plan came io nothing and 
during the Paksline war be was engaged on aircraft 
maintenance. Was a rtictuK-r of the Nine-Map 
Commillee which oiLuiniscvl (he coup tfEtm of 
July 23., 1952, and which later became ihc Council 
sif the Revolutionary Command, After the roup. 
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appointed Director of the Office *>f [he Chief of Air 
S'.aiT hut also sclwi to some extent u> a liaison 
officer between the committee and [he Ministry of 
Forcigt: \rf-iir-. Specialised in Uhun affairs "and 
worked against the Anglo-Libyan Treaty, 
SiicJiSled '.i mg Comnunto Baghdadi Ut rj as 
Controller-General of the Liberation Rally. A 
ttiemhei of the Resolution Trihartal established in 
September 3 951. Promoted to the rank of Wing 
Commander and a few days la ter appointed Mini tier 
for PiU« AN airs on April 18. 1954, Was acting 
Minister of Communication- in May when Wing 
Commando Ganna] Salem wav on sick-leave. 

Hi’ no particular political leanings and until lie 
K’C3rrt< nvCffvcd (unsuccessfully) in Libyan affairs 
Was friendly ai>d even moderate. Frew-ms well. has 
a modest, competent manner. Speak ^ good English 
and Joes not shun British contacts. Probably on 
go-d personal terms wilh General Negucb, He js a 
bachelor, 


S9. Hr. Nrguih Lkanriur (Pssh.il 

Bom about 1886. Specialised in bacteriology at 
the Khcdivial School of Medicine, and after 
■i pending two years studying in Europe, way 
appointed bacteriologist m the Public Health 
Laboratories. Was mode a Fellow of the Royal! 
College of Tropical Medicine ami Hygiene (London) 
in 1911 

Took an derive pan in the Nationalist movement 
at the cud of the 1914-18 war Was, elected a 
Deputy m 3 l) 24 as a Wafdist. but later seceded front 
the Ward with the lute Ahmed Maher Pasha and 
took i prominent part in the all airs of the S&adist 
Party Did not achieve Cabinet rank until 
December 1946 when he was appointed Minister of 
Health in Nnkrashi Paha's Saadist-Cotistituiional 
liberal Government. He ihcn held a scat in the 
Senate to which he was nominated in 1945. 
Continued as Minister of Health in Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi s Cabinet and also in I be coalition Cabinet 
presided over by Hussein Ssrrv. Jiih to November 
1 U 4 U Dismissed from the Senate by the decrees of 
June 195(1 Deprived of political rights for lea 
ycar> by decision of ihe Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command on April 14. 1954. 

Has la! a very active life, both professionally and 
politically. Like the former und present leaders of 
the Sjadisl Party he hav in recent years put M>mc 
water in his wine. 


9t). Ivninil AbK^hhuni 

Graduated from ihe Teachers’ School in Cairo in 
[9t9 and from Bristol University, Worked 04 a 
teacher in Asriut Secondary School. Appointed 
Dean of the Teachers’ Training Institute and later 
Technical Adviser and Undersecretary of State at 
the Ministry of Education, Transferred from the 
latter posf because of differences between him and 
the then Minister of Education, Dr Tafia Hassciii 
i. Appointed Minister of Education in General 
Veenib's Cabinet tin September 7. 195™. Survived 
subsequent Cabinet changes in 3 952 and 19-53 despile 
murmur-, against his policies from the mtiversitits 
and schools and sniping from Dr. I aha Hussein and 
(fie W.ifd Resigned on January 3. 1954. following 
difference!; with the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command regarding stall problems. Was not 
popular in his ministry. 

Has the reputation of bemg a sound educationalist 
and holds the unpopular view that in Egypt priority 
should be given to primary and technical, over 
secondary and university education. Politically is 
wrongly anti-Wafd 

Speakc very good English Is well disposed 
and co-operative Will speak freely on political 
problems. 


9|, |>r, Abdul Moncim eLKalsuny 

Bom uboui ] J ]5 Educated in Egypt and fttwl 
l^S 42 at the London School of Economics, where 
liy iihr.lined his doctorate Unable to return ta 
Egypt, he oh lamed employment in Barclays Bank 
in Londi n unC:! 1944. On his return appointed a 
lecturer at Cairo University. Subsequently lield tht 
post* Acting Director of Economic Research and 
assistant manager of the Cairo branch or (he 
National Flank t>l Egypt. From J9-47 to 1948 was 
employed in the Research Depar tme nt of the 
International Monetary Fund. Appointed DirectX 
of Exchange Control in the Ministry of Finance* 
October 195A. Was a member of the Egyptsm 
Economic Mission which visited Italy, Spain and 
France in the winter of 1953 54, Joined the 
Liberation Rally earh in 3 953 and became one of 
us financial experts. Appointed Deputy Minister of 
Finance on April IS, 1954. 

Intelligent and technically competent bur not a 
very forceful or independent character, Presents 
well and is friendly Speaks English very well. 

Married. 

92, .Mimed I.utti IEtcv} 

Born I Wl- Graduated from the School of Luw 
and practised .:■> a lawyer uritil 1925. when he entered 
the Legal Department of the Ministry of Wakfs 
Between 1927 and 1940 served as a fudge of the 1 
National Courts and then returned to the Ministry 
of Wakfc for two years. In 1924 was appointed 
Director Of the Administrative Department of the 
Ministry Of Interior and in 1945 became Director 
of the Police College, Returned to die Ministry of 
Interior in 1948 and became Director of the 
Inspectorate for a short time. In August 1949 was 
appointed Governor of Alexandria. Returned to 
the post of Director-General of the Inspectorate in 
April 1950 when Ahmed Mortadn j| Maraghi was 
appointed Governor of Alexandria. Placed on 
pension. July [950 

Under ihe new n&inK appointed rapporteur of Lhe 
Internal Security Commission of the Five-Year Plan 

A sound and friendly official who was generally 
respected in Alexandria, 

9A. Ibrahim bay omi t i Mudkour 

Bum about lOQjt Son of a wealthy landowner. 
Educated in Egypt and in Switzerland. Was elected 
Senator for H.iwamdieli {Giza) before reaching the 
Statutory age of 40 years, but took his seal, and was 
elected chairman of Senate Finance Committee 
Politically an Independent Member of the Fuad 
1st Arabic Academy, author of a book ori Islamic 
Philosophy and some time Professor of the University 
of Cii7a Associated with Mirril Ghats in |94(i irt 
a publication which diffused the ideas of the 
" National Renaissance" Group of which he was a 
leader. Co-author with him of n book entitled 
* The Government Machinery." 1948. appointed 
permanent editor-in-chief of At Ahrom , 1952. 
niL’ioK*! nf Ahmed Hussein's “Fellah StJCiety ’ 
Co-operated with the army regime, Minister <W 
Reconstruct ion and Development in Ali Maher’s 
Ofte-dny Cabinet of Septc niter 5, E952. Appointed 
ntcrnhei- of the National Production Council set up 
in October 3 952 under ihe new regime's Five-Year 
Plan, and chairman of the Committee on ihe Re-form 
of tin’ Civil Service and l>partmcntul Reorganisa¬ 
tion. A company director, 

A man of courage, integrity and great intellectual 
ability. A nationalist of the best type. Well 
disposed. H&s seemed, at times, a possible candidate 
for the rMe of Salazar of Egypt. 

94, Vlv Maher [Pashm 

Brolher of the late Ahmed Maher., Former 
Director in School of Law, An curly supporter of 


the Wjfd and in 1920 was the object of the King's 
dislike Later joined the Corisfilutional-LibeiitJs 
amt iri 1925. under Nashat's influence, the Ittehadute- 
Mmister of Education March 1925 May 1926, 
Minister of Finance in Mohamcd Mahmoud's 
Government in 1928. In 1929 secured ihe lucrative 
Nazirship of Seif ed Din arid Prince Mohammed Aly 
Ibrahim estates and also became a director of 
ihe National Bank of Egypt pv?t). Minister of 
Education and later of Justice in Sidky’s Cabinet 
but left out when it was reconstructed in 5 l U2. 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet on July L 1933. Prirtte 
Mmi.vtcr from January 30 to May 9. 193b. Quickly 
gained King Farouk^s ccmlidencc and on October 20. 
1937. was reappointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 
H.isLcJicd ihe dowcilali of the Wafd fjovcrttnieftt. 
His position as adviser to the King was Later 
challenged by the then Sheikh Of the A/liar. 
Member nf the Egyptian delegation to Palestine 
Conference in London, 1938. Became associated 
with Azzam, Saleh Hi.rji and even Hasain el Raima, 
ihe founder of the Moslem BrolhcrhiKHl, The 
interest which he developed in Arab and Islamic 
Ih-j|itics had a distinct mill-British bja$, Pmste 
Minister on August IS. l y 39, On the outbreak of 
war m 1939, he at first kepi strictlv within the letter 
or the Angle-Egyptian Treaty while maintaining, 
possibly under pressure from the Kingn E ay pi Vs 
rieu un lily. The unfavourable course of events for 
ihe Allies fed him to adopt a mure equivocal attitude 
and he resigned on June 13, 1940. u-s a result of 
British pressure. His subsequent activities led to his 
internment in 1942. Released in 1944. Made a 
director of lhe Misr Bank in 1945, Nominated ;i 
Senator in 1946. In the sum* year lie formed ihe 
'■ Egyptian From" in support of social and political 
reform and the realisation of Egypt’s national 
aspirations. Was one of ihe members of the 
Egyptian delegation who signed a statement opposing 
the Bcvin-Sidky treaty proposals. Subsequently tried 
io rehabilitate himself with ihe Embassy and also 
cultivated i!ie Americans, As Prime Mirmicr for 
three weeks following the fall of Naha s'* Government 
after the riots of January 26, 1952, he made a 
vigorous administrative effort to restore law and 
order but proceeded ssiih what nai felt, by the Palace 
at IcasL to be undue caution politic,illy, especially 
with regard to the Vi aft! Recalled to ofliee on 
July 2X 3952, by General Neguib and ihe officers 
responsible for die i'oup d'iztaK to w hom hit reform 
programme made some appeal, Survived six weeks 
of increasingly difficult collaboration wilh the 
Council of the Revolutionary Command, who found 
him too cautious and reluctant to proceed to funda¬ 
mental changes either in political or social questions, 
particularly" agrarian reform, Subsequently 
remained on sulTiciently good icrms with the regime 
to become president of the committee set up in 1953 
to draft a new Constitution, and from time to time 
to be consulted by ihe Council far the Revolutionary 
Command. On more than one occasion in 1953 
united to resume the premiership inut. non being 
given a suJTieienily free hand, declined Fished 
assiduously in troubled waters, when differences 
between General Neguib md the Council for ihe 
Revolutionary Command became acute early in 1954. 
His sympathies were nos unnaturally with lire 
general, Under ihe old regime collected the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of ihe Nile and of Mohammed 
Ali. ihe title of al Emtiaz and ihe Collier Fuad !. 

Clever and ambitious and, in view of his pro¬ 
pensity for devious methods and intrigue, unreliable, 
Hat avoided ihe reputation for corrupt dealings 
which bas attached to so many of his contemporaries. 

95. Abdel l.ntlf Mahmoud ttiashul 

Trained in the law. he foe came a counsellor in the 
Court of Appeal and subsequently Under-Secretary 
of Slate in the Ministry of Stale for Social Affairs in 
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the Wald Government of 1942 44. Placed On 
pension by Ahmed Maher, Joined ihe WaJd 
executive and went into private legal practice with 
marked success, He is said to have been a close 
friend of Mnkram Ebeid when ihe latter was 
secrel ary -general of the Wofd and closely associated 
with Fuad Scrag-cl-DtO whea he in turn became 
secretary-general. Succtssfully con tested the 
Shouhra constituency in ihe general elections of 
January 1950 as a Wafdisrt, and appointed Minister 
of Health in the Wafd Government- Appointed 
Senator. June 195D. Emir of ihe Egyptian 
pilgrimage, 3950. Transferred to Ministry of 
Agriculture, November 1950, Created Pasha in 
Royal Wedding Honours List, May 1951. Deprived 
of political rights for icn years h> decision of the 
Council for ihe Rcvolultonan Command on 
April 14. 1954,. 

96, Mahmoud Vtiihamcd Mahmuud (Beyl 

Born 1911 Sion of the late Muhamcd Mahmoud, 
Studied law Served in ihe Mixed Parquet. 
Resigned and took a seat in Chamber of Deputies 
and was elected to ihe Finance Committee of the 
Chamber, where he made his murk unostentatiously, 
consisicntly refusing to iradc on his futticr\ reputa¬ 
tion. Gained general respect for his intellectual 
quuliltcs und capacity for hard work. An ardent 
advocate of the need for greater economy and 
efficiency m die AdminLviraiion. In 1949 appointed 
preside lit of ihe State Audit and made many recom¬ 
mendations for improvements and economic* in 
various branches of the Administration, but his 
tenure of office was short. In February 1951} he 
resigned without any reasons being given, but 
allegations were made in the Senate by Musupha 
Maori that his resignation was due to dissatisfaction 
at the lack or support he received from ihe Govern- 
ment. Finally, as'ier Scrag-el-Dm had told the 
Senate in May 1951 that hi> resignation had been 
for purely pcrvonul reasons, Mohamed Mahmoud 
publicly endorsed Mara's statements, which had 
fixed an two particular subjects the EG per cent, 
commission paid to Kerim Tabct on a Governmeru 
mbridy of the \\ Mreissat Hospital and the purchase 
of arms and ammunition during the Palestine War, 
! Iilv debut lea to (he Senate decrees of June [950 
und ultimately to ihe defective arms enquiries. 
Join-^d Ahmed Hussain’s Fellah Society in 1952, 
Minister of Communications in Ati Maher's one-day 
" C.ibinet of Talents 1 ' on September 5. 1952, 
Member nf the Constitution Com mi (tec. 1955. 

Speaks English but is rather uncommunicative 
owing to a naturally' shy and retiring disposition. Is 
vety "English in hiv nuinner. Plays a good game nf 
tennis, 

97, Cuind} Abdel Mulek 

Born about Graduated from the Faculty of 

Law in E905. Entered the Parquet and fallowed a 
legal career, becoming a Counsellor und finally Vice- 
President nf the Court of Cassation. Retired in 1946 
and enrolled as- a barrister Appointed Minister of 
Supply on April 13, 1954. 

Defcndcd (unsuccessfully \ Dr el Bissi of ibe 
Einhaw;, Information Section_ m 1952. when the 
kilter was charged with instigating Egyptian workers 
to reium to their employment in the Canal Zone, Is 
a member of the Coptic Onhodoii Me®1is Milli. Hu 
a rcputaiion in legal eiretcv av a sound and stntighh 
forward lawyer PolilteaUv a nonentity Speaks 
French. 

9#, Ahmed M.tnada Al Xiufaghi tPftiha) 

Born in 1909. Spent hiv childhood in Khartoum, 
whvix ho father, the late Sheikh Muvula Al 
Marughi. later for many years Rector of Al Y/li.tr 
and Adviser to King Fuad, was at that time Grand 
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Ou-icli of flic Sudan, Educated for a Lime at Gordon 
College. Kharloutti, and subsequently at the Khedive 
Umad Secondary School, Cairn, 'Graduated from 
Faculty of Law in Cairo University in J932. and 
entered Government service ia the Ministry of 
Justice Became private secretary to the Prime 
Minister. Mahmoud Pasha, 193K Rewened to 
contest a seat in the Chamber of Deputies and was 
elected 'or the Vforjgha constituency hut was 
disqualified as being too voting " Re-entered 
Government service in £94 E and was"appointed Sub* 
Governor of the Canal Zone 1941, and tater Sub- 
Giivemor of Xicxandriii. Governor of Suck, 1944, 
Mudir of Katioubtu and Mudir of Kena Appointed 
Director-Genera I of Public Security in 1*947 over the 
heads <:■«" ,i number of officials senior to himsetf. He 
undoubtedly owed this appointment to the King 5 
desire to have a pro-Palace official in .1 key posl'm 
the Ministry of the Intenor Shortly afterwards he 
was promoted Under-Secretary of Sure in the 
Interior, from which position he continued to interest 
himself in public security matter* It was 41 mattei 
of general surprise that he remained uw porfe after 
(he advent of the Wafd in 1950 mid his retention was 
generally attributed ir thetr reluctance 10 do uny- 
ihing which might displenst the King. In February 
I9yi;), however, he was removed to be Governor o"f 
Alexandria after a disagreement with Scrag-ed-Dm 
about the nomination of Wardist candidates to key 
police Appointments. Appointed Minister of the 
Interior, and of War and Marine, by All Maher after 
the viols of January 26, 1952, and was retained in the 
same offices by Khali Oft March L Spent six months 
restoring public order and security and rebuilding ihc 
morale of Ific police. He also hoped to build up 
an 1 Wiitf molnriNcd, pul ice force, equipped with 
Amcr.iran mute rial, to be directly under his own 
control Was considered the King's most likely 
choice fer a " + strong " Palace Prime Minister should 
the no I t.t:,| situation again dele n unite. Expressed 
[he view that in that Case the only thing which could 
-save the country and the throne would be agrarian 
reform Made a Pasha tn May 1 ( >52 Resigned 
with Hi I uli on July 2 and refused all attempts by 
S.rrv to entice him'into a Cabinet conlainirtf Kerim 
Tube!. Appointed Minister of the Interior in Hikdi'% 
one-day Cabinet of July 22, and on receipt nf the 
new* nf the roup dErui in Alexandria went to Cairo 
in try ru negotiate with the military regime, but 
found that they had already chosen Alii Maher to be 
their Iiipsi Prime Minister. Under die new regime, 
he suffered for his reputation as a King' man, and 
vuis accused of having abused hts position as 
Minister of the Interior, Was interned on 
September 7. 1952, and after his release was cited as 
a defendant tn the Abdul O-idcr Tnha murder case. 
Wav also brought to trial, but acquitted. on a charge 
of having, while Governor of Alexandria, improperly 
threatened ore of es-Ouctn Narriman's father’s 
creditors 

An able administrator and a forceful character, 
u rift muriate in Ills loyalty to the throne. 

Plays a very good game of tennis 

99. Dr. Hasson Marti 

Bntri about 141)7 of landowning, imreriU, 

Graduated from the Faculty of Engine-ecring of 
Cairo University, continued his studies at the 

University of Birmingham where lie obtained a 
Doctorate in Mechanical Engineering, Was 

Professor of Engineering a| (he Cairo, Alexandria 
,md Ibrahim Universities, Appointed Under¬ 

secretary of State responsible for technical training 
at the Ministry of Education in 1953. and later in 
Lher year was transferred to be Under-Secretary of 
State in ehater of aviation ai the Ministry of War 
und Marine, Appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Industry on April IS. 1954. 


Is married and has two .yons and two daughters, 
Is the brother of Dr. Said M&reL the director of the 
Agrarian Reform Administration, Competent and 
friendly, 

109. Mustef* M*«i (Bey) 

Graduated from School of Law 1923. Appointed 
a lodge in 1930 by Alt Maher, loiter became Pubjk- 
Prosecutor but owing to ho extreme anli-Wafdid 
sentiments he resigned this appointment t>u two 
occasions when the W r afd were in office, and 
resumed Ins private legal practice. 

Independent Minister of State m Abdel Hadi's 
Cabinet, IX-cember 1948, Nominated Siena tor 
January ]94> Minister of Ssatc in Siny's Cabinet 
m July 1944 and resigned October 1949. in the 
spring m 1450 he persisted in discussing in tte 
Senate the resignation of Mahmoud Mohamed 
Mahmoud fp.ig from the Presidency of the State 
Audit, and made a blistering attack on Karim Tnbet 
who was a beneficiary of one of the irregularities, in 
question Marei left for Europe (he following day 
fearing, it is, commonly believed, for his personal 
safety. Lost his seat in the Senate under the decrees 
of June 1950 which were a direct consequence of 
this debate After his return to Egypt in the summer 
of 1450 he resumed hi-* political activities, trying to 
gather around him a group in support of an extreme 
nationalist ami leftist programme. From March 
1951 he wrote the mam weekly article in a 
Walanist Party organ. AI Lewai ai Oedid (The New 
Banner) specialising in attacks on the corruption of 
the Government and scarcely veiled denunciations 
of Palace entourage, 

His reputation, and in particular the pari which 
he had played in uncovering the defective arms 
scandal, made him petsona ftrotn with the 
revolutionary regime, though nol, owing to his 
Watanm connexions and friendship for Abdel Hiidi, 
with the Moslem Brotherhood. Appointed to [he 
Constitution Committee N53 and to be rapporteur 
of the Magistracy Commission under the I- iwvYcar 
Plan He gave evidence against Kerim To bet when 
the taller was brought 10 trial for the tman&nJ 
irregularities mentioned above. Defended, out¬ 
spokenly but unsuccessfully, Abdel Eladi 
when the Litter appeared before the Revolution 
Tribunal in Oeloher 1953. 

Extreme in his likes and dislikes, und was 
reported to have been greatly upset by the events 
of February 4, £942 Combines a highly developed 
legal intelligence with great effect as an Orator 

101. Said Mini 

Bore ahom 1913. One of live children whose 
inheritance nf their father's estate of some L500 
feddani was consequently not Affected by the 
Agrarian Reform. Related to Aly Shamri 
Himself a successful former; breed/horses and dues 
n little racing. 

A graduate of tht^ Faculty M=f Agriculture. Cairo 
University Believed to have had Saadis! 
sympathies. Elected a CO-operatiVe member of lie 
board id directors of the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Bank in April 1949. apparently at the 
instigation of the Abdel Had! Government, and 
served uniiil 1951 Selected by Winy Commander 
Gun a I Salem fo.v. > for the key post of director of 
the Agrarian Reform Executive. Starting from 
scratch lie set up by local standards, efficient 
Administration. If 1.1 staff, which wan hand picked, 
appears to work with loyalty and enthusiasm 

Combines charm and a pleasant personality with 
ru ill loss energy und single-mindedness in carrying 
out his task, Ready to delegate authority to 
subordi nates whom he trusts. Hus concert rated 
considerable power in the executive by limiting (be 
m flue nee on Agrarian Reform policy of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Social Affaire. 


Owi ng to the caution with which he approached the 
eo-tjper.i(ive aspect of the reform, he w;;s not at 
stage on good terms with the en-operaiive 
department of the latter Ministry 

Married and has three children. His brother is 
art Urlder-Secrelary of State at the Ministry of War. 
Speaks English. 

102 Fcrik. Arix Ali ai Maxri tt’asha} 

A Circassian wiih some Arab blood, born in 
Ecji p' aboil! 1877. A sympathetic bur unbalanced 
person. 

Entitled in the Ottoman army and played a 
prominent part in organisms the Tnpolilamau 
resistance to the Indians in 1911-13. Subsequently 
fell foul of Enver Pasha who, according to Aziz ai 
Mjvri. w*ae jealous of him. Arrested and only 
escaped hanging owing to tlx intervention of the 
Briiish Embassy ading at the inManue ut Lord 
Kitchener. On the outbreak of the Arab revolt 
collaborated with Sherif Hussein and for a time 
assisted him against the Turks. Left the service of 
Hussein partly because of personal differences and 
partly because he disliked the idea of fighting 
again-a his former brothers in ,irmv Retired fo 
Spain hopitig to start life there afresh. Maintained 
contact whih the British Embassy at Maifrtd snd 
de%duped to ihe ambassador his belief that tlx best 
future arrangement in the Middle East Would be :* 
federation of autonomous Ottoman Stales.- divided 
according to race, under the Sultan-Caliph at 
Constantinople. In 19IS asked the embassy &t 
Madrid to urratigc for him to be employed on the 
Western Front, Ilie request was refused because Of 
his insufficient knowledge of English and doubtful 
political integrity. Remained in Europe until 1923. 
when he tv,is allowed to return to Egypt after some 
beduiii;>n on the part of Sarwyc Pasha. In 1927 
Spinki Pa&ha rcfuscil the request of [be Fgypiian 
authorities to appoint him to the Egyptian army. 
Later appointed director of the police school. In 
1936 he was appointed tutor to King, then Prince, 
Fafbukt and accompanied him to London, where Ik 
quarrelled with Hassamcin whom he charged with 
senility and failure 10 exercise discipline over rhe 
thrinee. On the death of King Fuad in 193k he was 
kfi without employment, Expressed disgust with 
Egyptians generally and “ Offered his sword to the 
British Army,” Appointed Inspector-General of the 
Egyptian Army in 193K but owing to .nrny 
opposition he was never able to function. Appointed 
Chief of Staff by Ali Mu her on August 20. 1939. 
and was retired on pension by Hussan Sabrs tn 
JuLy 1940 on reptesciUatiems of the embassy, as 
incapable of co-opcration with [he British Milithin 
Mission and other British military authorities. In 
May 1941. with [wo young Egyptian <?lficers. he 
endeavoured to escape from Egypt to Iraq during 
the Rashid Ali revolt. Owing to the failure of the 
aeroplane they were forced to descend in Egyptian 
territory and after being in hiding for some 
weeks they were apprehended. Was subsequently 
released, in the Spring of 1942. but was ugain 
interned in the lute summer of the same year for 
dubious contacts with German spies Was released 
in consequence of the abrogation of martial law in 
1945. 

in August 1947 he was elected honorary president 
of Ahmed Hussein's Young Egvpt Party, possibly 
[o improv'd Jus own pits it ion as a would-be youth 
leader in rivalry with Saleh ELirb. Arrested in 
194?t on suspicion of being concerned with a plot 
to seize power by force and of complicity in 
hoarding arms and ammunition. Elected president 
■ if Ahmed HusseinN Soeialist Farcy. March 1950. 
Appointed Egyptian Minister to Moscow under the 
military regime and took up his duties July 1953. 

Married an American eirl in 1925. 
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103. (.icurenimi-C uhniel YlnbamEttcd Ravhad 

M#h.ttnnfl 

Born 1909. Belongs to a well-known family from 
Ghjfbiyn Province, His brother wa-s A DC to 
King Faroiik, 

On grad Elating from military college in 1932 
received the sword of honour Commissioned in 
the artillery. SubscquerUb pissed out llrsc of bis 
clio;s at Woolwich Military Academy. Graduated 
from ?he Egyptian Staff College 1944 and appointed. 
10 the Cairo garrison. 

In thr curly years of 3lie war was in contact with 
Aziz el Masn. In 1944 was reported a? 1 netting 
officers and as spreading anti-British and jeiIi- 
Government propaganda. He w r as urrcsccd in 1947 
on the order of General Ibrahim Atall.ih on a charge 
of conspiring against the throne and w,is under 
Eirrcst for forty dive days. The enquiry proved the 
charge* against hint to be baseless: and 1m accuser 
w,is dismissed the service. During the Palestine 
War. he confiscated the cargo of an Australian 
vessel sailing under the British Hag. In October 
1450 he held a meeting intended by i ,000 officers 
and men to protest against casualties at musketry 
practice caused by faulty ammunition He was 
posted to Palestine, but told brother officers ihai he 
would continue his struggle against dictatorship in 
the SLrniy. Elected on January L 1952. to the 
Commiitec of the Officers’ Dub by the largest vote 
ever obtained by a candidate. Immediately 
transferred to El Arish. His role in the coup d'Etat 
of July 23 has not been clearly established. Soma 
repnrts arc to the effect that he was riot a member 
of the group th.it planned and executed the coup : 
others indicate that he w r as the brains behind the 
movement and that it w r as only due to lus retiring 
disposition and in particular his inability to speak 
in public that he did not assume open leadership. 

At one stage it seemed probable that he would 
be tme of the successors, possibly the immediate 
successor, til General Ncguib. July 29 appointed 
Commandant of the Military Academy, July 30 
appointed Minister of Communications in* Ali 
Maher's Cabinet, August 3 made a member of ihe 
Regency Council, Removed from the council in 
October, allegedly for exceed big his constitutional 
powers. Essentially conservative, he probably 
found 1 he ideas of the Council of the Revolutionary 
Command too radical and his strong personality 
precluded a more passive role. Kepi unde? 
surveillance. His supporters, particularly in rhe 
artillery continued to agitate on tiis behalf and 
to criticise ilia Council for the Revolutionary 
Command, In. January |9?3 he and a number of 
army and police officers were arrested for plotting 
ugatnst the regime. Hie objects oT llie attempted 
coup were apparcnlly to replace thr Council for the 
Revolutinnaiy Command, to uppoifU Colonel 
Mchann.i as Rrimc Minister and to allow General 
Neguib tn revert to the army as Commander-in¬ 
ch ief. The Council for the Revolutionary 
Command constituted itself a? a Revolutionary 
Court and after some delay he was condemned to 
imprisonment for life. 

A popular and respected officer, enjoying 
considerable support, particularly 311 the artillery. 
Known for his integrity, Conservatism and piety. 
Avoided all pubSL places of amusement. A 
sympathisei if ait»t art actual member, of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. Married snd has 11 [ kust 
one child. 

104. Dr. lUf-Lihim Fahmy Mi maw y [RasJtak F-R.CJi. 

Burn 1885. Son nl an cn-ltcad of the Revenue 
(Apartment 111 Minin Province, studied in England 
|9i>4 (2 snd elected Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons Principal medical officer of the Cairo 
Coptic Hospital since he was professor of 
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surgery ,l; the Faculty of Fuad ! Univrrsiiv 

unlit his re tire men! in 1945 

(.rented Pj.sh;i and become 4 member of ihe 
Coptic Community Council [Majlis Milli) m 1936, 
and has^ since become leader of she reformist group 
«r the Coptic Community, which seeks 10 rescue ihe 
Coptic Church from [he dead ham! of the monastic* 
from whom the priesthood jn,d episcopate are 
drawn. Was vice-president of she council in 1945. 
jiid again in I 450. On the Utter occasion, as a 
result or a flare-up of the dispute wilh the Patriarch 
fth- ix-afikio president) about the constiiuikmal 
validity of the then Majlis. the Government 
intervened and caused new elections to be held 
which gave a majority again to Dr. MimawyN 
regressive supporters. Re-elected vice-president, 
e again resigned sn 1951 after a dispute with the 
Patriarch. Nominated Senator 1951. and elected 
president of the Mcdkal Syndicate in 1951. 
Appointed to the Constitution Committee ] 953 
under the new rsfgimc. 

He h distinguished from most Copts either of 
wealib nr political inclinations by his [nteresi in the 
allfairs of his community. 

f 05. Osman Matsu mm iPasha> 

Born about I3B5. Though ibere is a strong 
family strain of lunacy he was. as a young man. a 
promising engineer and official. Was made Under¬ 
secretary or State for Public Works by ZughluE in 
1924 and became Minister for a few days on 
Zaghlul's fall. Spoilt by loo rapid advancement. 
Elected Deputy for Pewotik (Gharbiuj in the 
tied ions of May 1936. and became Minister of 
Public Works in the Coalition Cabinet of June of 
th.n year. Was persistently hostile to British officials 
in his Ministry and distinguished himself by sus¬ 
pending the Jebrl Aulla Darn scheme in favour 
ol heiamening die Assouan Dam Made a Pasha 
in March 1927, Excluded front the Vahus Cabinet 
of I92S, but reappointed Minister of Public Works 
in the Wnfdisl Cabinet of June I, 1930, when be 
was as obstructive as ever, One «f die Egyptian 
delegates, at the treaty negmiutmns, March to May 
1930. Appointed .Minister of Public Works in the 

has Cabinet or May 1936. and retained his port¬ 
folio when the Cabinet was reshuffled on August 3. 
1937. Dismissed with Naha* on Dceemher 30. 1937. 
There were unsavoury rumours regarding his 
acceptance of bribes in connexion with dam contracts 
during his tenure of dike on this occasion. Again 
Minster of Public Works in Nohas’s fifth Cabinet 
1942 and awarded the Grand Cordon of the Order 
«f fomail in addition to (hit of the Nile which he 
already held. At lacked, with other Waitlist 
Ministers, in MakrunTs Stack Book. I ll Trum 
office with the Nidias Government in October 1944. 
Was one of the four Wufdisis who took office in 
l-fussem Sirry Pasha’* Coalition Cabinet which held 
office from July to November 1949; again held 
the portfolio of Public Works Nominated Senator 
in August 194 ! h Left office when Sirrvs Coalition 
Government resigned in November E 949. Re¬ 
ap punted Minister of Public Works when the Wafd 
look office after the general elections of January 
1950. Showed himself very determined to push 
through a large Nik Waters scheme and engaged his 
old fnend Sir Murdoch Mae Donald as technical 
adviser. 

Wai one of the principal Targets against whom 
charges of corruption were levelled by the new 
regime, .md was interned ort September 7. 1952. 
Was. brought to trial before the Anti-Corruption 
Tribunal on nine charges and after tt trial Idling 
siv months was. in October 1955, Found guilty on 
si* points and lined £!L 6.0(10 and deprived at civil 
right* for five years. Deprived of political rights 
foe ten years by decision of the Council (pc the 
Re volution ary Command on April |4. 1954. 


106, Major KtwUd Mohi-eddin 

Born I lj 22. Commissioned m Cavalry,. I nielli- 
gence Officer at Corps Head quarters, Closely 
associated with ihe Nine-Man. Committee which 
organised the uHip (f L7«; of July 33, 1952, but did 
m»t become a member of the committee (later known 
as the Council of the Revolutionary Command) 
until some time after the coup. At one stage con¬ 
cerned himself with labour questions ai the Ministry 
of Social Alfairs. Was critical of ibe Council for 
the Revolutionary Command policy in the late 
summer of 1953 and at one point hi* position 
seemed precarious. Appointed October 1955 10 
lx- a member of Lire National Production Council I - 
Played u premium pan in the internal crisis of 
February March 3954, when he failed to control, 
if he did not encourage, the dissident civ airy group. 
Aligned bimsetf with General Neguih and was in 
favour i;.f a return: 10 constitutional life. When 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser emerged victorious he 
left for Europe early in April, ostensibly on National 
Production Council business;, 

A cousin ot Lieutenant-Colonel ZaJcaria Motot- 
eddiu <r/,v. 5 . but belongs to the impecunious branch 
of the family. Holds strong Socialist views. To 
aom* cvleni protected by his influential relative, 
Played a useful part m [fte negotiations which led 
to the agreement with the oil companies tn 
February 1954, 

Married He and his wife rarely frequent 
European society. Avoids the limelight, 

107, l.ieuCi'rtajit-tadfioel /akurta Mohi-cddin 

Born 1917, Graduated from the Military College 
in 1933 and coflllfiissioncd in (he infantry, Joined 
(be Moslem Brotherhood and in 1942 was involved 
in subversive activities at the Military College 
where he was art m.structor. Graduated from the 
ST-‘i ; College sn 194S. Ser clI in the Palestine War 
and with Major .Naleh Salem ly.n infiltrated 
through ihe Israeli lines to Falluga during the siege. 
An instructor in the Stall College. In March 1951 
took part with other Egyptian officers in Anglo- 
Egyptian miltsuiy manoeuvres. In November 1951 
appointed in the Royal Stall College Closely 
associated wiih the Nine-man Committee which 
organised the coup d'Emt of July 23. i952, hut 
apparently did not become a member of the 
Committee (later known a* the Council for Hie 
Revolutionary Command) until some time after the 
coup. Appointed Director of Military Intelligence 
and thus became one of the key men in the new 
regime. _ Appointed Minister of the Interior when 
the Cabinet was reshuffled 011 October 6. 1 953 . 

Of good family, partly of Turkish origin and 
comfortably oil, he. lake Colonel ShalTei tq.v.l, 
belong* more to the upper than to the lower middle 
das*, of which Ills other colleagues on Tire 
Committee are typical members. A strict 
Moslem and a strong Nationalist. Intelligent 
and hard-working, he has proved hi nisei f to 
be an efficient Intelligence Officer and with 
experience has gained in stature. Regularly 
attends, apparently a* part of hi*, duties, formal 
diplomatic receptions but eschews public Speaking. 
Reserved and,, though he improves on acquaintance 
and cvn be personally friendly, is willi some 
justification regarded as the regime's mystery man. 

M Lrrred oui his wife, who is wdl connected and 
speaks French well, occasionally ycrepts hospitality 
in :i diplomatic house. Speak* English though not 
well. 

I Off, llr, Abdel Wahhab Monro I Pash a). F.Rj„ 
F.R»C£. 

Born about 1S;90, Rector of Fuad I- i cn* Univer¬ 
sity t9SI to June 16. 1953. and Professor of 
Surgery in the Faculty of Medicine. Member of the 
Constitution Drafting COmmuttc. January 1953. 
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A surgeon of considerable reputation, A man of 
great charm but of retiring disposition and of no 
great force of character. He disliked many of his 
dunes a* Rector of the University and tried to 
resign on several occasions. In 1953 relumed to 
his professional practice and professorial duties. 

is personalis friendly and well disposed 

109. Abdel Jvfinfei Ahdel Monml (radial 

Born I5S9. Spent his whole career in the Ministry 
vf Finance* and rose lo be Under-Secretary of 
State m thji depamticiu. concerning himself 
particularly wilh the budget On the point of 
Teiircmeru from the Government service when, in 
November 1949, Sirry invited him to join the neutral 
Cabinet which he formed for [he purpose of 
Conducting general elections. Given [he portfolio 
of Finance and held office until the Government 
resigned in January 1950, after Lhe election*. 
Following the dispossession or ihe Mohammed All 
family in November 1953. was appointed a 
sequestrator of their property, 

His colleagues in the Ministry of Finance spoke 
Eiighli, of his abilities, but otherwise link is known 
of him as he does not frequent Cairo diplomatic 
society. 

llfh Dr, Mohammed Zaki Abdel >Solsul (Pasha) 

Born 1904. Studied law in Cairo and then 
obtained a doctorate in political economy at the 
Sorbonne, On his return to Egypt was appointed 
lecturer in political economy in ihe Faculty of Law 
of Cairo University and later Dean of the Faculty of 
Law at Alexandria University. Subsequently 
became a Counsellor of State and in 3 947 was 
appointed secretary-genera) of the National Bank 
of Egypt. When Naha* formed hi* Wafd Govern* 
mem after the general elections of January 1950. he 
accepted an invitation (g lvc n probably on Ffilall's 
recommendation) to become Minister of Finance. 
The allocation of this key post to a man having no 
Very marked Wafdist political background caused 
general surprise but the introduction of younger 
dements with technical ability was {generally well 
received. In Mhy 1950 resisted attempts, by his 
colleagues to intervene in the affairs of the cotton 
market to save the Fa eg Icily Up c, j and Vehiu 
cornering group and ihcLr associates inside the 
Government. Finally yielded, probably in response 
to a direct instruction from the Palace, but was 
nevertheless dismissed in November 1950- Elis 
intimate friend. Dr. Named Zaki, failed to stand by 
hint. Minister of Finance in Hilali'* Government 
3.952 and attacked by the Wafd for his criticisms 
of tlte financial legacy of the Nah.is Government. 
Hi* dcECrtfiination to 11 atinnulist Abboud's Sqgar 
Cnmpaay may have bren a contributory cause of 
the hilt of Jrlilalis Cabinet. Made a pasha in 
May [952. Interned cut Scptemlser 7, 1952, and was 
released '-'.uh the revi in December, Retuifflxl an 
advisor by the Shell Company of Egypt- Was a 
prosecution witness in the Scrag-ed-din trial in 
Janu try l () 54 but did not escape censure by the 
tribunal for his conduct as Minister of Finance 
during the 1950 cot ton-corner scandal. 

Able and hard-working, and not lacking in 
courage. Friendly. Married; his wife's sister is 
married 10 the son of Nuri Said. 

Hi. Vlnhamcd kiimel Mmirsi (Pasha) 

Studied law and rose from tviny lecturer in the 
School of Law to he Dean of the Faculty in Cairo 
E.'ntvervity After holding this academic post for 
some vears he was appointed judge in the Conn of 
Appeal Later became a counsellor in the Court of 
r.issaLion. from which post he resigned in 
September 1943 on the appointment of A mm Arris 
E'nsbu as president of ;h;d court- He and two other 


senior members of ihe court resented this appoint¬ 
ment of an outsider, ptrtkuliriy *0 soon alter the 
pfopiulgntion of the law for the independence of the 
judicature. After the ull of the Wafd Government 
he was re in stated as counsellor in the Court of 
Cassation, Appointed Minister of Justice b> Stdky 
Pasha in February 1946. Nominated Senator. 
May 194fi. His polities were anti-Wafd. but he vras 
nor a party man and joined Sidky's Cabinet as an 
independent. Appointed President of the Council of 
Slate. September I l ^4rv Retired 011 pension in 1949 
but was subsequently appointed Recmr of Cairo 
University, Awarded she Grand Cordon oi the 
Order of the Nile. January 1951. Resigned in May 
3U5i after Dr, Tabu Hussein, then Minister of 
Edu&iLioti, had intervened over hi* head to stop 
disciplinary uetioti against students who had failed 
to pay their fees. Minister of Justiee En Hilali 
Cabinet, [951 

A noted author -of legal works. 

I f2. Musi a id a I Nahas (PAshn), G.CAl.G. 

Born 1S79 at Samnnoud (Gharbial, A lawyer by 
training, he W \is for some time a judge in the Native 
Court of First Instance at Tania. One of Zaghlul's 
most iftiportunt political lieutenants. Deported wuh 
Zjiehlul in 192.1 t-n The SejchelEcs. Returned June 
1923. Member of Parliament for Santariomj, and 
appointed Minister of Communications in Zaghlul's 
Cabitiet (January to November 1924). Elected 
Member of Parliament for Abu Seir Banna [Ghurbta) 
May 1926. .md Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies in June. On the death of Zaghlul became 
President of the Wafd in September 1927. largely 
owjitg 10 his reputation for hone.siy. Printc Minister 
March L92& Accused uf abuse of influence in the 
famous Seif cd-Din case but was cvcntualh acquitted. 
Dismissed by the King June 1928, Returned a.s 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior or 
January I. 1930, Headed the Egyptian delegation 
lo the treaty negotiations in London from March - 
May. His unskilful handling of his relation* with 
the F\i]jce after the breakdown of diese talks led in- 
hi* fall in June I93f> and his replacement b* SidiLy. 
Tha. arid his bad leadership m the subsequent 
Opposition campaign lost him much support in the 
W ufd, 

In 1934, when he was 55. married the 23-year old 
daughter of a leading W'afdist, a union which, owing 
to his wife's avarice and abuse of his official position 
for private gain, was eventually to bring him into 
disrepute. 

After the collapse of the Sitjky dictaiorsltip he 
pies&cd for the restoratio-n of tile 1923 Constitution 
and tire resumption of treaty negotiations wilh Great 
Britain, Wafdist stock soared, EL the end of 1935 
he had become the head of a " United Front" of all 
political parties in Egypt and subsequently led the 
Egyptian treaty delegation. The restoration lT the 
1923 Constitution rendered inevitable the Wind's 
return to power. Formed hts third Ministry on 
May 10. Iv3h, Succc**fully concluded treaty nego¬ 
tiations with Great Britain in August 3 936, and led 
ihe Egyptian delegation to Lomten to sign the treaty, 
The Collier 3 : uad 1st was added to dte Grand 
Cordons of the Orders of the Nile and Mohamcd 
All, which he already I'eld, ^ihL fie was given a 
triumphal reception on h^ return to Egypt. 
However, itcitltcr this achievement nor ihe further 
Egyptian triumph at tlie Montreux Conference tn 
1937 could for ever outweigh the incompetence and 
nepotism of the Wafd in office. The personal 
anti pat Ely between Naha.s and the newly acceded 
King Famuli and lhe split in ihe party which 
followed NokrashFs elimination from the Cabinet 
lirally tipped the scale m favour of his numerous 
political opponents, who rallied to the Palace. 
Dismissed by lItc King on December 30. 1937. the 
Wafd went into the wilderness until. ai British 








iMcna;, Nahns was jtiinumoned [<? [he premiership 
in February lo provide a popular Government 
l" 'he dangers of Axis invnsion l In cool 

courage .md leadership during the critical days of 
Use Axis advance to El Ahmein vindicated his 
icculf In domestic affairs, however, hi:* critics found 
an »sy target and in March 1943 he, his wife and 
the Government W'efc arraigned for corruption and 
nepotism by Mnkrnm Elbe id in the famous Shwk 
fch'-ok. In the latter h.iif vf 1943, in an elf on to 
refurbish his prestige. He vigorously espoused the 
cause of Lebanese independence and did much to 
arouse Egyptian interest, hitherto lukewarm, in the 
idea r Arab sinir*. Dismissed by die Palace in 
October 1944, Boycotted the elections in 1945. 
Though he had pressed, for an immediate set dement 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations, rejected Sidky's offer of 
VV 4 fJisi participation in treat} negotiations m 1946 
rewards which he adopted a criteria] and extremist 
attitude. 


Survived an attempt on his life on April 25, 104&, 
wftcu a heavy explosion caused severe damage to 
hi' house. Consented to Wafdist participation in 
Sifrys Coalition Cabmet July 1949" Returned to 
power js Prime Minister for [he fourth time 
following the elections of 1950, Si a has made a bid 
to end bis unfortunate feud with the King by 
preserving a scrupulously correct attitude, and tried 
to improve his party’s lamentable record in domestic 
matters by the inclusion of some able administrators 
with no previous political connexions. The Palace, 
however, used his cofiiplisisance to further its Own 
schemes, while Senift-MiJin and Safeh-eE-Din led the 
party further and further along the path of corrup¬ 
tion in domestic and intransigence in foreign affairs. 
They sought to escape the results of their inefficiency, 
and such scandals as [he cotton market niamnuvrcs 
of 1950, by an increasingly irresponsible exploitation 
of [he ,J national aspirations / 1 culminating in the 
denunciation Of (he 1936 treaty in October 195J and 
the Cairo riots of January 26, 1952. On January 23 
V.ih,iS was dismissed from office. After the coup 
cl'Emi oi July 1952 he clearly hoped for a time to 
(urn the situation to his own advantage and that 
of his party* but lhe new rulers of Egypt wanted no 
partners in power and the Wufd was dissolved with 
the Mthcr political parties in January 195?. First 
the Wafdist leaders and [hen the great demagogue 
himself came under attack, Mine, Nahas was 
accused of abuse of influence and, finally, in October 
I 053 . yJahas wav listed with those to be arraigned 
before the Revolution Tribunal and was plated 
under house HfTcst He was not. in fact, brought 
to trial, but Mine Nahas was tried by [he Revolution 
Tribunal, w hich, on March 7, 3 954, ordered the 
confiscation of all her property except that which 
she hud acquired legitimately. Ihe tribunal 
deplored N;j bus’s laxity towards his wife. He was 
subsequently deprived of political rights for ten years 
b> decision of the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command on April 14. 1954. 


J 1 A Haim Nanum 

Grand Rabbi of Egypt, Formerly Grand Rabbi of 
Turkey and in that capacity was intimately a .wo, 
dated with the Committee of Unity und Progress 
leaders, Vacated his office some tune after (he 
armistice, in violent conflict with the Zionist dement 
in Constantinople, and was then, generally regarded 
as a strong anti-Zionist with French leanings, 
Temporarily abandoned the Rabbinical career and 
engaged in tinundol and commercial activities in 
Turkey. Served as a tendril to the Turkish 
delegation during the first phase of (he Lausanne 
Conference. Accepted Grand Rabbinate of Egypt In 
December 1923, Assumed office on March IS. 1925, 
the European Jews of Cairo opposing his appoint¬ 
ment. the Oriental Jews supporting it. 


Described as a man of great ability and astuteness, 
vciy adaptable, with an eye to the main chance 
H j.s numerous connexions in France and ihe United 
Stales. On behalf of the Jewish community in Egypt, 
he expressed full reprobation of (he murder of 
Lord Moyne by Jewish terrorists. November 1944, 
He has become almost blind. 

Mimaged to preserve correct relations with the new 
regime and supported them in their anti-communal 
policies. 

114. Mnhfljntd Ah \ am art t Pasha) 

Framed in law and entered Government service. 
Appointed Royal Counsellor, he hecame Head of lh® 
Legal Department of the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions and later of the Ministry of Finance. Retired 
after the J939 45 war and became manager of the 
Arab Land Corn puny formed 10 assist Arabs to 
acquirer land in PuJcstin*. Also took charge of the 
linunciul administration of the Arab League Secro 
:arial Wu* Minister of Communication* in birry"* 
neutral Cabinet, November 1949 January 1950. 
Reverted the Arab League, Minister of Justice in 
Alv Maher’s Cabinet, January and February 1952. 

Was .in ciiihij.siastic and hard-working member of 
the Council of [he Anglo-Egyptian Union and. 
though somewhat reserved, has a friendly manner. 
Moderate hj( not a forceful personally 

115 , Hasson Niisbai iPmliai 

Born aboun 1595 , the son of an army officer. 
Distinguished himself in his legal studies and became 
a kxlurer at the Law School and subsequently 
principal secretary b 5 the Minister of Justice, fn 
1921 he began his political career a$ it Palace man 
and :f ( 1922 was appointed Deputy Chief of the 
Royal C abinet. His iflfiUcrtCe over the King became 
so pern coi oux dint, in 1923. Lord Allen by caused the 
King to remove him, Transferred to be Under¬ 
secretary at ihe Ministry of Waqfs. from which 
position be exercised his sway over the King with 
undimmishing effect. In [he interests of [he Palace 
organised a System of spying on his compatriots both 
at home and abroad and sought to use the Azhaf 
students a 1 ; a counterweigh! to pro-Wald students. 
Created the pro-King Itlchadi.st Party, using as his 
agent a young man. alleged io have been involved 
in political murders, in 1424 appointed Acting 
Chief of [he Royal <j&bine( and carte into conflict, 
not only with Zajhlul and the Wafd. but also with 
Sidk} and the Liberal Constitulronulists. Again Lhc 
High Commissioner demanded his dismissal and 
he wUS appointed Egyptian Minister in Madrid, 
iPhcreaftcr tic followed a diplomatic career, being 
appointed successively to Tehran, to Berlin (I92&J 
and in 1938 Ambassador to London In 1938 added 
a Grand C ondon of the Order of Ismail to his Grand 
Cordon of Cinder of ihe Nile, Early in 1944 returned 
or leave and unsuccessfully intrigued against Nlhas 
and Ha.ssftneio. In December 1944 he married an 
Englishwoman and was obliged to resign. Greatly 
disgruntled by King ELironk’s refusal to receive him 
on his. return. Went into business and initialed & 
number of industrial projects, irtfluding a plastics 
factory, which, though not uniformly successful, 
brought hint considerable wealth. Became vicc- 
presideni or ihe Egyptian Federation of Industries 
and isn advisory local director of Barclays Bank, 
Although not well disposed towards the revolu¬ 
tionary" regime, he accepted in November 1953, 
membership of the Egyptian Economic Mission 
which visited W’estern Europe 

A mum of marked vigour and ability, ambitious, 
unscrupulous, courageous and a master of intrigue. 
Has largely outlived bih former iucenfic uupaularity 
among his own countrymen and also his reputation 
for loofe ljviag Hus come to be regarded as a 
model ptitrr fwrtiUas has four daughters to whom. 


and to his wife, he appears to be devoted and tills 
the role of the popular business executive. Enlei, 
Earns lavishly. Though of sinister appearance, has 
an agreeable personality, Hus always shown pro- 
Dntish tendencies, which in recent' years greatly 
developed H:s ftl&lions with the Wafd have ,i Iso 
improved. Though he has played litife pan in 
politics since 1944, he may again filt an important 
f^tc, 

iHk LicutfRflJit-Colont'l Gsmal AhrieJ Noistr 
Bom Eit 1918 of lower middle-class parents. 
Entered the Military College in 1937 and com mis¬ 
sioned as an infiintn officer m the following year, 
Served in Sudan in 1919-40 In 1941 he and 
Minor-General Abdel Hakim Anter {< 7 -v.j were 
members of a group of officers who unsuccessfully 
attempted the forcible release of Ah Maher who was 
in rF'Uffemr font?. Served in the Western Desert in 
1943. Served :ss an Instructor in ihe Military College 
and later the Small Arms School, Graduated from 
the Staff College in 1948, Served in (he Palestine 
campaign, and was with the Egyptian force bc.sieged 
at Kalluga Wounded. After the war was an 
Instructor at the StalT College. Active member of 
the Free Officers' Movement. I ook part in an 
Unsuccessful attempt at political assassination but 
subsequently rejected assassination as a political 
weapon. Was one of the disaffected officers who 
were dispersed to outlying stations in the early 
summer of J952. A prime mover and chairman of 
the Nine-Man Committee which organised the coup 
ii'Ertit of July 23. 1952. and which i a Lor became the 
Council of the Revolutionary Command. Inline- 
duitelv after the coup ostensibly became personal 
Steft "Officer to General Neguib. to whom on 
August 35 he ceded ihe chairmanship of the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command, Played an 
important part in the formation of the " Liberation 
Rally," the civilian organisation intended as a fore¬ 
runner U> un army parly, and became its secretary- 
general- A member of ihe Egyptian delegation to 
the Anglo-Egyptian talks, in May 1953 and to the 
subsequent informal talks. Appointed Minister of 
the Interior and Inputs Prime Minister in June 1953, 
In October 1953 he relinquished the post of Minister 
of the Interior bat retained (he Deputy Premier- 
ship. Following General Naguib’s resignation on 
February 25. was Prime Minister until March 8 . 
wiie 11 the General was reinstated. Again replaced 
General Naguib as Prime Minister on April IS 
Served his political apprenticeship with various 
groups, including Left-wing organisations and also 
the Modem Brotherhood, Though continuing to 
sympathise with its ideals, he is determined that the 
Brotherhood should serve the interests of the Anm 
Movement and not vice verw. Anii-Communist. 

Undoubtcdlv the most influential member of the 
council. Utii'ek to seize ;l p^ 1 ■‘ llJ io 

afgumcm, lie is IkiiIi tenacious and determined. 
Though Jundamentally a gentle alm^E feline 
character, he is capable of rulhlessncss. In the 
course of his struggle with General Neguib iu 
February and March I9J4. proved himself an. astute 
politician and beat the old politie.il leaders .u their 
own i'u:ne. Hard-working but dislikes office roaunc. 
By Egyptian standards, he is sjivcst, frank, and a 
man of hU word* FI as the quality, rare among 
Egyptians, of beiii*: able to lake a decision, 
Considering his background fhc lias virtually never 
hejn outside Egypt) he has considerable breadth of 
vision and the imklnp of a statesman. Public 
relations arc not, however, his strung poini and he 
i\ slot L'cnerallv popular. 

Fhough an ardent Nationalist, he is in favour of 
an Anglo-Egyptian understanding Speaks English, 
is personaIIv friendly and accepts hospitality in a 
British house Married but his wife docs no( mix 
in European sockty. 


117. General Mohamtd Negoib 

Born isi the Sudan in 1901. Educated al Gordon 
College, Khartoum, His English is good but not 
ffuent He also speaks sonic French, German and 
Italian, He is at pea&HH stock bui his father and 
grandEarfui weft professional soldiers -the lauer 
attained die rank of brigadier and lost his fife in the 
S«cg£ uf Khartoum, 1885, 

After some difficulty entered the Military College 
m ]917 and in the following year was posted to un 
infantry battalion. Saved for some time in the 
Sudan, On his return to Egypt specialised in 
machine gunnery and became an instructor at ihe 
Military School and Liter at the Small Arms School 
Took a university corn sc in his spare time and in 
1927 obtained a law degree. Promoted to captain 
in 1931 and served in the Frontier Corps. Promoted 
in major in 193$ and entered the Siaff College 
\ liited the United Kingdom and France, On bis 
return served with distinction with the British forces 
in the Western Desert, Attached to the Adjutant- 
Generals branch bin asked for a transfer owing lo 
alleged interference in the processes of ju.S(fec. and 
was reported to hi- pro-Nazi and ami-British, He 
was. also reported to bL’ an admirer of German and 
Italian organisation. Promoted to licurenanl-cotond 
in 1940. Reported in 1941 to be a member of Lhc 
Moslem Brotherhood and in November of l ha( year 
was in constant touch with Hussan al Banna, the 
then leader of the Brotherhood who described him 
us .i ' f: ithful adviser” In 1942 lie was named us 
an officer who was cinvassing support Irom his 
fellow officers for a secret association of Egyptian 
army officers Fro (noted to colonel in IJ+4-1 and 
appointed Sub-Governor of Sinai ainE later Governor 
or the Eastern Desert. Commanded 9th Infantry 
Battalion and subsequently 2nd Machine Gan 
Battalion at El Arish. Promoted to brigadier in 
I94K. Fought in the Palestine War and was 
wounded three times. Decorated for gallantry. 
Appointed commandant of the St,iff Cnllege. In 
December 1950 promoted to major-general tmd 
appointed Director of the Frontier Corps but relieved 
of this appointment in January 1951 when Hu-ssciu 
Sirry Amcr was reinstated al Palace instigation. He 
was (hen appointed Director of Infantry- The army's 
hatred of Sirry Amer and sy mpathy for him resulted 
in his election by an overwhelming majority to the 
pof.i of president of the Officers' Club. From thai 
moment onwards he became more and more .i public 
figure. In spite of the opposition shown by Efim 
towards the Commander-in-chief and the Palace, he 
ishUL-J in the spring of 1952 a report to General 
Headquarters warning n of the restless state of the 
army. His- name was put forward as Minister of 
\Vjr in the Governments formed m 1952 by Alt 
Maher. Hi tali and Silty, On each occasion ex- 
King Fbrouk turned him down His refusal in obey 
ihe King's orders to resign and close the Officers' 
Club in July 1952 brought hi in into direct opposition 
with His Majesty, 

Sometime in May be apparently accepted an 
invitation from n group of young arm) officers (o 
become ihe leader of an eventual revolutionarv 
regime. The coup rf Etat of July 23 was planned 
nnd executed without hiv participation but he Iom 
no time >rt joinifig the revolutionaries and was 
immediately appointed the Commander-us-Chief of 
the armed forces. Became a member and, in 
succession to Lieutenant-Colonel No&ser. Chaimtvt 
ol Ute Rcvoluliotuiy Com mil tec (later the Council! 
for the Revolutionary Commandi on August 25 
Appointed Prime Minister on the resignation of Ah 
Maher on September 7, 1952. Led <he Egyptian 
Delegation to the Anglo-Egyptian talks on the 
Sudan n November 195^ and on The Canal Zone in 
May 1953. When the Republic w-an prodaiJmed on 
June 19, 1953, he became the first Presicfeiit, while 
retaining (he post of Prime Minister. In tlv 









following months hss relations with the Council for 
she Revolutionary Command gradually deteriorated. 
Outvoted eh she council he unsuccessfully sought to 
use Jus position as President and Prime Minister to 
esert ,i restraining influence on Ids colleagues, His 
rcsignation from all his offices was announced on 
February 25, 1954, Two da vs Inter. following a 
rtioveirtcn. in his favour m foe cavalry, he was 
reinstated as President and on March as Prime 
Minister and Chairman o| the Council. Mis return 
to power was the occasion of considerable popular 
tftihusrisni and he gradually became the focus of 
opposition m the regime, even committing himself to 
a return in parliamentary life, The mblcs were 
reversed a* the result of a widespread strike stayed 
Hy the Council for die Revolutionary Command ;ct 
the end of March. I Sc was allowed to remain 
President of the Republic :tnd Chairman of the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command anti also, 
until ire was replaced by Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser 
on April IS, Prime Minister, His influence in the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command, which was 
always paternal rasher chan dictatorial. had declined 
as other members of the council, particularly 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser, tame more and more to 
the fore, and virtually disappeared following this, 
crisis. 

Kis past political associations do not appear to 
have been very definite. He appears to have 
combined hts sympathy for the Moslem Brotherhood 
with an admiration for Ah Maher, whose lectures, 
on international 3 .lw he attended. He is held in high 
oteem is □ .Hiruighifnrwarid and kindly man. Has a 
rcniPirCuble gift for inspiring confidence and even 
□ fTcv.ion Popular with the masses. He is patient, 
tactful and curamcly hard-working and h biased 
w r ith a keen sense of humour. Though perhaps not 
outstanding for his intelligence or strength of 
character he is undoubtedly shrewd and also 
persevering and tenacious of his purpose. Not anti- 
British and talks with Fondness and admiration of 
many of the British office re with whom he served. 
Popular in the Sudan. 

Though a good Moslem and in (he past nssoduicd 
With the Moslem Brotherhood he is essentially 
moderate. He is not a teetotaller. He has two 
wives: has three sons but had the misfortune to nurne 
one of them Faroult- His health is indifferent, 

I EH. Muuslafa NovniT (Famha! 

Born iri 1893 in D;ifchali;i Province, Graduated 
in engineering at Glasgow 1’nivcrsEty in 1914 and 
wav appointed an irrigation engineer in the Turkish 
Government and went to Intq to improve 
Mesopotamian irrigation. Returned to Egypt in 
1920 and joined the nationalist movement Became 
a contractor rn a Large way and undertook work 
for (he Ministry of Public Works. Also supervised 
the administration of the estates of lhc laic Sultana 
Malek. Became Minister of Civil Defence in 
NahasT Cabinet of May 1942. Transferred to 
Agriculture when Nahas reconstructed his Cabinet 
an June 1943. Fell From office in October 1944 on 
the dismissal of the Wafd Government Admitted to 
Wafd Executive, January 1946. One of the four 
Wafdfau who participated in Hussein Sirry Pasha \ 
coalition Cabinet. July November 1949. in which he 
held the portfohci of Commerce and Industry, 
Appointed Minister oF War and Mann* in the W.ifd. 
Government formed after the general elections of 
January 1950. In this post he showed himself 
an rictus to co-operate with His Majesty's Govern- 
menl in training programmes for (he hgyptian forces, 
and so far av he dared was relatively sensible about 
problems of Middle Fast defence generally Hi* 
power wa*. however, circumscribed by the appoint¬ 
ment, on King Famul's insistence. of Hatdar a* 
Commandcr-m-Chicf of (he armed forces Nosrat 
did not conceal his satisfaction at the retirement of 


Haidar and a number of other senior officers (besides 
those involved in the “arms scandal”! at the end 
of 1950, and consequently was left in an embarrass¬ 
ing ;• . : bis v • Haidar W3S 

brought back in April 19$ l- Created Pasha. Ma> 
IWl. Deprived of political rights for ten years by 
decision of the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command on April |4. 1954. 

His wife, who has a substantial income of her 
own, mixes ir. European society. He himself owns a 
large estate and was the proprietor of the Saadis 
fWafo) Club. Presents well and is personally 
friendly. Speaks English and Turkish, 

3 39. Mahomed Abu Nu$tir 

Born about 1914. Graduated in Cairo University, 
Faculty of Law, in 1935 and joined the Slate Legal 
Department. Served in various Ministries notably 
the Ministry of Commerce und Industry, where he 
remained for eight years. Later joined the Council 
of State, was apjH.iii.ited Secretary’Genera I jit 1952 
and in 1953 was promoted Counsellor ah hough he 
had not attained foe prescribed age of 4t) years. In 
1951 he visited the United Kingdom and France a* 
a member of a mission acm lo study company law. 
Appointed Deputy Minister of Commerce and 
Industry on April IS, 1954. 

Is n serious-minded and hard-working man of 
apparently moderate political views. Speaks French 
and some English. Married 

12(1, Omar Omar 

Born about 1895, educated in Egypt, A lawyer. 
Formerly Sen.nor (Wafoist), Elected ban>rtmtr of 
the Bar Association in 194b for three years and for 
a second time in 1951, Re-elected December 1952 
in opposition to the officially-sponsored Wafdist 
candid ale, Abdel Faltah cl Tawil, Was always anti- 
Nnhas. On fairly good team with (he army regime. 
Member of the Constitution Drafting Committee. 
3 953, and of the G>remission on the Judiciary 
established under the Five-Year Plan. Speaks u 
little English. 

111. Ali Zaki AI Orahi (Povhnl 

Horn in 1R81 Educated at (he Law- School in 
Cairo and obtained his degree in 1903. Pursued a 
legal career until in 1929 fie was promoted Judge a( 
lhc Court of Appeal. Appointed Minister of 
Education in Nates** Cabinet on May 10, 193b, 
where he proved himself quite ineffective 
Relinquished portfolio of Education and appointed 
Minister of Communications when Naim reshuffled 
his Cabinet on August 3. 1937. Dismissed with 
NahaA Cabinet, December 30, 1937. Minister of 
Coni muni cations in Nahas’s fifth Cabinet, February 
1942. Nominated Ptcfcklcm of the Senate. May 
]'?42, RoKrkctcd President of (he Senate in 
November 1943. Held this office until Parliament 
was prorogued shortly before (he general election? 
of January 1945. Hi* nomination as Senator in 
March 1946 was generally regarded as a conciliatory 
gesture by Use msec to the Wafd in anticipation of 
the negotiations for treaty revision which were then 
imminent, he being considered as a moderate 
Wafdisi who might be useful in bridging the gap 
lie tween Palace and (he Wafd Assumed the 
leadership nf the Opposition in the Senate on the 
death of Sabry Abu Al.nn pasha jr May 1947- 
Appointed Minister of Coth n nH ll oatiOTtt in the W(if4 
Government formed after (he general elections of 
January 1950. Relinquished this appointment on 
(winy no mi Rated to replace Hrykn! ns President of 
ihc Senate by foe decrees of June 1950. Headed the 
Egyptian delegiilion fo (he Inter-Parliament ary 
Congress. March 1951. Retinal from the 
Presidency of (he Senate in May 1952 Held the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile. 


Was jt;eepk’d by (he new regime as one of the 
respectable Waldists. and was appointed (o the Five- 
Year Plan Commission on tin’ Magistracy and to 
(he Steering Committee of the CwLstiiuticm Com¬ 
mittee, 1953. One of chose called into consultation 
by the regime in October 1953, Deprived ol political 
rights for ten years by decision oJ (he Council for 
the Revolutionary Command on April 14, 1954, 

Has some reputation ns ,i savant and has written 
i'ne nr two bot^ks—which are, however, not of 
exceptional merit. Was a reputable judge, but is not 
a very attractive personality, bpeaks tinglisli and 

French. 

122. kadi Abu Seif Kadi (Pashal, ( .ILK. 

Born about 1900. Edueatcd at Cambridge. 
Served at the Egyptian Embassy in London for 
ssvera! years. Tnirnderretl to the Ministry of Soei.:! 
Alfairs. By 1941, hau risen to be head oE the 
Labour Department, and by 1946 wus Under¬ 
secretary at the vojhc Mciiistry. On Ins re.siunation 
from this appointment in 1949. ostensibly for reasons 
of health, became Labour Adviser to the McteUa 
El-Kubra Textile Company. Director vF several 
companies Minister for SociliI A fairs and Public 
Health in the Hikli Cabinet of March I, 1952. Made 
a Pasha in May 1952. Critical of the military regime 
folloirViiig ihe coup tf'Etaf of July 23. 1952. but 
managed (O keep on gond terms with it. Appointed 
to (he Soriiil Affairs Commission >et up under the 
Five-Year Plan. 

A sound middle-class oJbeial who commands 
W'idcsprend respect for his common scilsc and 
integrity Friendly but timorous. Was a supporter 
i’f the Angfo-Fgyplinn Union. Married to an 
English wife Awarded C B,E. for his services during 
the war. 

123. Mail re Fully. Radwitu 

about 1910. In 1931 appointed secretary- 
general <4 tin? Preparatory Committee of the Eastern 
Students 1 Congress and visited Turkey Iraq, .Syria, 
the Lebanon and E^akslinc. In 1932 secretory of the 
'■One Piastre Project^ (to set up local industries). 
On graduating from (he Faculty of Law in S932 lie 
practised ;ts a lawyer Active member of Ahmed 
Hussein's Young Egypt Piirty. In (941 he was 
arrested by rln? Strry Government for six months. 
Joined Hafez Ramadan 7 *, Varar.iM Party in SU44. 
In 1945 he was arrested for ihree months following 
the murder of Dr Ahmed Maher. Officially dis¬ 
missed from she Wu(an.is| Party in 1950- Continued 
m bead of dissident Waturiists. Arrested in con¬ 
nexion wnh the January 26. ] L >52 mcidenls and wms 
O nly released on July 25 after the coup d'Ltaf. 
Assumed kudcfslup Of WatllDiffl Party ni August 
1952 on the retirement of Hafe?. RartiasLm. 
Apppintcd Minister of Slate (Propagimdyi in 
General Neguib's Cabinet cm September 7. 1952- A 
separate Propaganda Ministry Was ve( up on 
December % 1952. and given to Fuad Glial u/.v 
Lathy Rinbvan Mmiaiog Minisier ^>f Sia(t- with.iUl 
portfolio throughout subsequent Cabinet changes in 
1952. 1953 and (lit spring of 1954, 

Xenopliobit and violently unli-Brilish: possibly 
a fellow-1raseller, opportunist and unscrupulous. 

124. Abdel Rahman Al Rafei lR*y) 

An elderly lawyer-politician wiih exi rente 
nationalist views, he for many years enjoyed 
notoriety as a leading exponent of the Watankt 
Party's "policy of " no negotiations without evacua¬ 
tion'" [n spite of an outwardly suave and placid 
inaliner, his reputation is (hat of a xenapluntie and 
of a famiticnl Moslem, and be has on many occasions 
delivered speeches of a vitriolic nature, particularly 
on the subject of Anclo-Egyntian relations Was a 
Senator. Attained ministerial rank for the first time 
when Sirry formed hU Coalition Cabinet m July 
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1949 and wav appointed Minister of Supply. Left 
cilice when that Cabinet resigned in November (949. 

Appointed to |be Steering Committee Of the 
Constitution Committee. 1953. One of those called 
into gortsutiutiun hy lliL- regime m Ch tuber l lf 53 . 

Speaks French, 

125 . Kamel Alulcl Rahim IffojJ 

Wa$ private secretary lo lhc Eate Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha, whose daughter he married. 
Joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
subsequently verved 'for a tune in the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, Reverted to the 
Ministry of Foreign AI fairs, where he became 
head of the section dealing with economic affairs. 
On promotion he served as Egyptian Minister in 
Ankara. In 1943. when diplomat be relations between 
Egypt and Soviet Russia were established for the 
first time, he was appointed Egyptian Minister in 
Moscow. Relumed to Cairo and was appointed 
Undcr-Secrelary or Stale in the Ministry of Foreign 
Alfa Era at the beginning of 1949 . A wanted the Order 
of rhe S’lie* second class. Given the rank of 
Ambassador while retaining ihe Under-Seerelart, ship 
in (he Ministry of Foreign Affairs. June 1947. 
Appointed Egyptian Anshas-sador in Washington^ 
I94S, Was chief Egyptian delegate al |he General 
Assembly of the United Nations OrgMnisation* 
September |949. Appoinjkd AittbaSKidor to the 
Federal German Republic. 1953. Placed nn pension 
at his own request on July 20, J9J3. 

Both he and his wife are very presentable, und he 
is one of the best types of Egyptian officials Has u 
quiti, friendly manner and is, generally receptive. 
Speaks EngJtUk 

126 . M nb a ni nil'll Hale/ Rum a dim (Putin) 

Born abend 1551. A popular lawyer. Es- 
htituitnifr Represented (he Khalifa district of Cairo 
in Parliament, but did not sttuid in the 1929 
elections. At one time an active Khali vise, doubt¬ 
less subsidised. At one stage keenly anti-Zaghlul 
and on terms of personal friendship with mo^t of the 
Liberal leaders Accepted the Sidky regime (o 
[be evteiii of sittma in Parliament, where he led 
the Opposition Was heavily subsidised by Sidky 
and Abdd Fallah Yehia. and is betieved in his turn 
to have subsidised (be xenophotic and Fascist 
" Young Egypt" movemem. Joined (be United 
From of .dJ political parties formed ai the end of 
1935. His party, rhe “Watanists." obtained four 
in Parliament in the election of May ]93(i. 
Opposed lo the Anglo-Egyptiun Treaty, Appointed 
Minister without portfolio in Mohammed 
MidrnknudV Cabinet iin December sO, 1937. 
Created a F^aj-ha, Fcbtuary 1938. Dropped by 
Mohammed Mahmoud on April 27, 1938. when 
he reconstituted his Cabidel following elections. 
Appointed Munster of I4i>ci;il Affairs in Hassan 
Scbry's Ministry, on June 2S. I94E). Retired on 
change of Ministry, on November 15, 1940. 

Nominated Senator in 1942. Signed a roint note, 
presented by foe Opposition leaders in November 
194} to the Allied leaders al the Cairo Conference, 
specify ins: certain demands lo complete Egypt's 
independence after the war Minister of Justice 
in the Cabinets of Ahmed Maher (1944 45) and 
Nokxashi (19455. Opposed the proposal riuLi Egypt 
should declare war in February ! L) 45 add! tendered 
his resignation, but was persuaded to wilhdraw it. 
Headed Egyptian delegation to Washington to 
elaborate the organisation of an International Court 
of Justice. April 1945. Resigned in December 1945, 
owing to his p^rtCs dissatisfaction at tlw Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to secure treaty revision. Elected 
president of Lhc Wuianist Party for life. The party 
subsequently split into two factions, one headed by 
Fathi Rad wan (c/.vT. Joined w:ili leaders of three 
oilier Opposition groups in petitioning Ktng Fsrouk 
against the evils of (he Wafd Administration in 
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October 1950 and again in a manifesto declaring 
iheir intention i,u boycott the Senate election-. in 
March 3 45 3 . This from broknj up. however, on ihe 
issue of " purr defence/' Hafez. Ramadan joining 
with Makram Ebetd in uneunUitioriai rejection of 
i his idet Resigned from politics after Hie 
dissolution of the political parties in I953. 

-V presentable. agreeable and civilised person, but 
very untrustworthy and insincere, who has long 
ceiried l-S be taken seriously even by Egyptians, 
&t id to be addicted to drug>. A director of the 
loot Pcpsi-Cola Company, 

127, Mithamctl Ali llanfft (fadii) 

Born IB9S, Graduated in taw in 1423. Begun 
hii career in the Itgpl department of the Ministry 
of v. it's and later rraiwferred to the Parquet 
Became a jtid.ee in the National Courts iifid later in 
the Mrvcd Court-*. Appointed a Councillor of 
Slate in 1947 and showed marked ability in that 
capacity, Though without political ambitions or 
baekerounJ, was persuaded to join the neutral 
Cabinet which Sirry formed in November 1949 for 
[hi. purpose of conducting general elections and was 
made Minister of Supply. Relinquished 'fffiec when 
that Cabinet resigned in January 1950. Soon after 
the formation of Nuhas's Government m January 
1950. was invited to join the Cabinet as Minister of 
Supply, but declined. Was also sounded about the 
possibility of his succeeding S.nnhotiry js the 
President of ihe Council of State, but refused this 
offer alto. Minister of Municipal am) Rural Affairs 
in Strry's Government of July 1952. 

He belongs to the well-known Ratcb family which 
has Turkish connexions. Married a French wife 
and he speaks excellent English, 

12 S. Ali Ahdrl Ru/ek (Pasha,) 

linrn 1S88, Urolher of the late Sheik h Mustafa 
Abdel Razck. former Rector of AI AzJiar. 
Entered AI Azhar at an curly age and came under 
the influence of Hie reformer Mchurned Abdnu, 
Also attended lectures in philosophy and the history 
of Arabic literature at the Egyptian University., 
After graduating at A! Azhar irt 1911 he lectured 
there on rhetoric for a short time before visiting 
England in 1 91 2 . where he studied economics and 
political science at Oxford, Returned no Egypt im 
(he outbreak of war in 1914. Appointed judge in 
the Shari' Courts in 1^X5. Lectured at [he 
Alexandria Religious Institute on Arabic literature 
and Islamic history. In 1925 he published a book 
cm it led “Islam and the Principle* of Government." 
alleging that there had been historically a separation 
between Church and State in Islamic countries. 
This advanced treatise aroused great controversy 
and hostility ur Moslem religious circles and 
caused a sharp political crisis. The Grand Ulema 
decreed the work unorthodox, placed it on the 
Ishniic Index and dismissed its author from the 
body of the Ulema. This verdict was upheld by the 
Shan" Court to which Ali Abdel Razek appealed, 
invoking the freedom of belief guaranteed by the 
Egyptian Const it ut Inn. Was di vested of his 
functions av a Shuri" judge. 

His critical approach to the traditional tenets of 
(dam and his ifflpftlfcncc with the method* of 
Moslem historians and biographers testify to (he 
influence of Western scholarship. After his 
dismissal from ibe Ulema he remained for many 
years in comparative political obscurity but 
practised as a distinguished lawyer in the Shari" 
courts. In polutcs he is, like his laic brother. a 
Constitutional-Liberal, In March 1947 he emerged 
again into political prominence by accepting the 
appointment of Minister of Wnkfs in Npkrashi 
Pasha's Sa.nlist-Liberal Cabinet. As a prelude to 
that appointment, the Ulema petitioned King Fnrouk 
to cancel the verdict of heresy pronounced against 


him in 1925. a request io which His Majesty 
assented Made a Pasha in May 19415. Remained 
as Minister of Wafcfs when Ibrahim Abdel Hudi 
assumed die premiership on the assassination of 
NoJu sshi and resigned unlit that Government in 
July (949, Losi his seat in ihe Senate by the 
Decrees of June 1950. 

One of those consulted by rhe Neguib regime in 
October 1953. 

129. Mumdouh Riaz fBcy) 

Mantdooh Riaz, is the grandson of the great Riaz 
Pasha. Elected is a Wifdist Deputy for 
Alexandria in 1926 but resigned his scat in favour 
of Nokrasht. who came out of prison too late for 
iIil general elect ion of ih.n year. Elected as one of 
thi: Alexandria Wafdist Fk:pwties in the general 
ciecii.su ol" December 1929. Financed. Gotta* a 
Waldisc weekly review, for □ time. Appointed 
Parliauicritaiy Undersecretary of Stale for Foreign 
Alfa ns hi June 1936, Associated himself wjih 
Nokrashi in hi* quarrel with Nahas and resigned 
bis u n Jcr-seerctary s hip on Nokrashi’s dismissal 
from the Wafd. Was himself dismissed from the 
Wnfo m 1937, Was much disappointed at not being 
included in the Coalition Cabinets of Ahmed Maher 
and N ok rash i after the fall of the Wjfd Government 
m October 1944. Elccied Deputy fur Alexandria in 
general elections of January 1945 and appointed 
chairman of ihe Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber, Accompanied the Egyptian Delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference- Was appointed 
chairman of the Finance Committee of (he Chamber 
of Deputies in July 1446 Appointed Minister of 
Commerce and Industry when Nokrashi reshuffled 
his Cabinet in February 1947. Accompanied the 
Egyptian Delegation to ihe Special General 
Assembly of the United Nations Organism ion, at 
which ihe Palestine ease was discussed, early in 
1947. Appointed a member of the Egyptian 
Delegation formed to present Egypt's ease "to ihe 
Security Council. Acted as representative of the 
American group, Gilbert Associates Incorporation, 
tendering for the Aswan hydro-electric power 
scheme. Retained portfolio of Commerce un4 
Industry under Ibrahim Ahdcl Hadi and signed 
with hint in July 1449, Displayed marked ability in 
negotiating the new agreement between the Egyptian 
Government and the Suez Canal Company and 
particularly in defending it in Parliament. A trusted 
in September 1953. together with other political 
leaders and held for trial by the Revolution 
Tribunal Released into house arrest for health 
reasons an December 1953 without any indictment 
having been made known, Listed ax a member (y 
very distant one) of (he Mohamcd Ali family whose 
property was to be confiscated to November 1953, 
Deprived of political rights for ten years by decision 
of the Council for the Revolutkmaiy Command on 
April 14. 1954. 

His seems to be the doctrinaire type of intelligence 
which Latin education so often produces in Egypt- 
He has not mode a mark as ll practical politician 
bui he is si ill young and was prominent in the 
deliberations of lHc Stadist Party. Socially he is 
very friendly and prior to the coup tf'Etat he and his 
Roumanian wife were fond of entertaining in the 
European style. Has li flourishing legal practice. 

UP. H ussjii Falun * Ritual (Pasha), K.C.V1.G., 
ktt.E. 

Born about IS9fl. Took a law degree in foH) and 
vyas -.-Hi with Ahmed Saddik and two others to 
Europe to xtudj police methods jmff criminal 
inveui^ati«n, The others, having more inlluencre, 
went to England. France and Germany; Koran 
Rtidal went to Russia and stayed there for iJiree 
years, From 1913 until his. retirement in 1947 he 
served in the Mi nisi ry of (he Interior. 
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Orfartiscd fhe railway police force, and w,?s useful 
(o the Director-Gencrjl of Public Security during the 
war of 191.1-1 ft. His promotion did no: follow liis 
merits, aru! he was for some years Director of Ihe 
Identification Bureau before bang appointed, within 
the space of about $i\ months tn 19215, Mudir of 
G1&.I. Mudir of Girg.L and Diroeluf-GeUcfaJ of 
Ruhlic Security. After October 1930 his criticisms 
of Sstiky Pasha's administrative methods became 
so outSfX>kezi and indiscreet that he was transferred, 
on March 5, 1933 , jo Fort Said as Governor of the 
Canal Zone. In the general elections of May |4J| 
only 5 pef cent, of the electorate polled at Port Said, 
and" tins result, po whatever causes n may have been 
due + Mill further disposed Sidky against him. 
Tbc Residency’s interest in his fate, which was 
occasionally and appropriately :n.milusted. probably 
SJivcvi him from persecution. Was Ncssim Pasha's 
candidate far the Ministry of Interior in 1934. but 
King Fuad vetoed hint. LJvEcgaieJ io act as Under- 
Secrcidiy of Stale. Interior, under Nessini 1 'ashu. 
Movemis:r 1934. Appointed Under-Secretary of 
Slate for the Interior on January 31, 1935. Created 
a pasha in 1938 and a K.B.E, in 1939. His 
cooperation during Ove war in matters, of public 
security was invaluable and he was awarded the 
K.C.M.G. in 1^46 for his services. In the same year 
awarded the Second Class of the Order of Ismail. 
Was prematurely placed on pension by Nokrashi in 
September 1947 owing presumably to the latier’s 
desire to have a willing tool tAiomar Beyl in charge 
of ilie Interior adminLsiration. Subsequently went 
into commerce. 

He is most intelligent and is credited w ith iuicsriiy 
of character, A sound and. by instinct if not by 
circumstance, impartial official. His heullh ur»d 
sight are now impnsred. 

131. Dr. Mohanred Aly ttifaal, O IL! 

Born about 1905. Former!) an official in the 
Ministry of Finance. Wus at one time with rlic 
National Bank of Egypt in London and while there 
911 ended ihe London School of Economics. During 
the- last w-ar was Director of the Commercial In tell b 
gene; Branch oE the Anglo Egyptian Censorship, 
and subsequently Director of "’the Import Permit 
Dc pan meat of the Ministry of 1 trance Resigned 
after the war, having adequately feathered his nest. 
Entered h us mess nod is a conipanj director and 
agent for a number of Rriiish firms. 

An able economist who regular!) contributes 
urtidirs on Egyptian economic matters to the press. 
Is cm teal of Abdel Gctil el Enuiry 

Married fo art English lady who has now 
embraced the ishmic faith. 

f32. Vltihami-4 Sberif Sabry I Pasha I 

Born about 3S94. Son of ihe late Abdul Rahim 
Sabry Pasha and SO brother of Hussein Subn iq.v.) 
and of ex-Queen NjtzJi. Educsiicd in Egypt. On 
leaving ihiz school of law he became private secretary 
fo A (fly Y eg Iran Pasha :md W"as chd dc rufrinrt io 
the Minister sfl (lie Interior And head of ihe 
municipalities section of thiit Ministry before joining 
ihe Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He succeeded 
-Sadek kVaJiba as Diracfor-GerKnil of the Mir'isirv of 
Foreign Affairs, and on the death of Ibrahim 
Waguih PasTia in September 1933 was appointed 
Under-Secretary of Stale. Married the daughter and 
only child of AdJy Ycghcn Pasha .md has children 
His wife died a fort fright after her father in 
November 1933, Was appointed one of the Regents 
on ihe death of King Fuad in May 193ft, Awarded 
the Collier Fuad 1st. Appointed Egyptian member 
of Anglo-Egyptian War Graves Committee 

November J93g, Nominated Senator in 1941 und 
again in 1945. Member of the Egyptian Delega¬ 
tion for treaty negotiations. I94n. When Sidky 
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tendered his resignation from ilic Premiership in 
September 194b owing to his difficulties wiih (he 
Independent members of the treaty delegation and 
with Makrum Ebek) lie was invited to form a 
Cabinet but failed to reconcile the various parties 
contesting for power. King l ; arouk thereupon 
refused to accept Sidky S s resignation. Was one of 
the tcypiian Delegates who signed the statement 
opposing the Bevirt Sidky treaty proposals in 
November 1945 for fear of compromising their 
pofilii-ri future hj ccuitinued association svith the 
unpopular Sidky. Vice-president of the National 
Bank of Egypt arid nn th-* board ol several 
companies, including: ihe Suez Canal Company. 
Resigned tram ihe Senate in March 1949 on the 
conclusion of the new agreement between ihe 
Egyptian Government and the Sue/ Cuiml 
Company, in order fo retain his seat on the board 
of that company. 

An elegant, rather charming person; physically 
frail and highly strung; speaks- excellent English and 
has many English friends. At one time, wa.> not 
paciicularly friendly to Great Britain. Hi* family 
(with Ihe Lwecpiion of Husseini had a positive foud 
with Lord Lloyd arising out of a minor w.*.-ial 
incident, but liis relations with us subsequently 
recovered. Wealthy. Egyptians on she whole tike 
him, 

133, Hussein Sabri ifladinl. C.h L 

Sort of ihe late Abdul Rah mi Subri Pasha and 
brother of e s-Queen Nhzli, Chumbatatn to Sultan 
Hussein and to Ring Fuad 1914-20. Sub- 
Governor. Pori S,td, Alexandria and Cairo 1930-24. 
Mudir of Gizoi March 1924. and Governor of 
ALxaridri: kforch 1925 In Ihe latter post, he was 
well-disposed to British inn-rests. Resigned from 
the Governorship ui the end of December 1935- 
Awarded ihe Grand Cordon of the Oder of the 
NiL* 1937. Was satd to have hatl quite considerable 
and not beneficial influence over King Farouk at the 
beginning fi hi', reign. 

^ hen Governor of Alexandria, his liaison with a 
notorious local Jewess Jcft him dcoplj in debt and 
discredited. After resigning the Governorship he 
remained in obsvunty. occupied with commercial 
interests in Alexandria, Hus since beodnie one of 
the more prominent of Egyptian business men, 
holding a number of directorships aux! being 
chairman of several companies. 

134, IJeulerttni-CalomJ Uiwar hadat 

Born in Ifflh nf an Egyptian father who served us 
j doctor in (he Sudan and a Sudanese mother. 
Commits toned in Ihe Signals Corps and served in 
the Western Desert on the outbreak of war. Became 
disaffected by reports «F British plans to disarm the 
Egyptian Army anJ other alleged slight? and became 
vioh-ntly anti-British. Interned in 1942 in comte a ion 
with German espionage und dismasted from ihe 
Egyptian Army Implicated m (he attempted 
assassination of Nahas in December 1945 and served 
u period h!" imprisonmcnl. He was not reinstated 
in the Egyptian Army until 1451 and thus did not 
serve in Ihe Palestine Wur, Involved in Moslem 
Brotherhood terrorist activities after the Palestine 
fiasco. Was active in the Free Officers’ Movement 
and was a member of ihe Nine-Man Committee 
which ortMiiised the c. up t/'E/ut of JuK 23, 1952, 
and which later became the C ouncil of the Revolu- 
licmary Command. For some time after (he coup 
lie was annoimed S^irector of the Fgyptian Army 
Public Rcbriorih and became ih facto Chief Press 
Censor. I ater became editor of the sirmy-sponsored 
papers At Tuhrir and Af Gitmhurhu. A ntember of 
the Rcvoluiiori Tribunal established in September 
1953. 

A sympathiser, if not still a member, of (he 
Moslem Brotherhood, he is an important member 
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or the Committee anti u possible rival to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Naificr, He in a somcwhai sinister tigure 
anti there are i radical ions that he is not entirely 
trusted b> his colleagues. A studeni of W. 5. Blunt 
(whose works he lead during his internment! and like 
most of the other members of the Committee an 
admirer of Grubi. the leader of the 3 SSI Revolution. 
n*HJfJi an ardent nationalist. he professes lo favour 
Anglo-Egyptian co-operation and is personally 
friendly. Speaks good English. His wife rn 
(teuxStoai nocet is half English and at one stage 
frequently accepted. invitations to Embassy houses. 

135. Ltwn Aimed Find Sank-k 

Born IffS-;. in Cairo, of u Sudanese mother. 
Graduuieil in 1913 from: me Military School. 
Entered ihe Cavalry and look part in the battles 
against the Senussi during the 1914-18 war. By 
1934 he had risen u> the rank of licutemuit-colond 
and m 1938 w,o appointed Inspector of the Infantry 
School when it was re ported his outspokenness waV 
h^ roost noteworthy characteristic. Protested 
vehemently against the British action of Fehroary 4, 
1941. Attacked Ifarndy Seif el Nasr. Minister of 
Defence in the hkhas Cabinet, and was arrested and 
interned until tin dismissal m October 1944. 
Appointed Assistant Adjutant-General, but disagreed 
with the Chief of Staff, Alla I la. Pasha, and was 
removed from his post. Appointed Commandark 
of the feirtiorialj on the cunhreak of the Palestine 
War- In October 1948 succeeded Mnwuwi us 
G.O-C,. Palestine. Gained a re put a I son for 
endurance and ability to do without sleep. Was 
known as f ' Lhe iron man H+ by his troops. In May 
was placed cji dixponibitirf. Was apparently 
approached by imembers of the Liberation Movement 
as a possible leader hut declined, probably more 
because h: feared that the movement would not 
succeed than out of any lack of sympathy with its 
aims. Although not offered any military post in 
the new regime, he appears to enjoy their confidence 
and was .appointed a member of the Constitution 
Committee in 1953. 

hHi. Lieutenant-Colonel \iiuvwf Manhour Sudiliij 

Infantry officer, A member of the Nine-Man 
Committee which organised the coup tl'Eiaf of 
July II, 1952. After the coup ti'Etat commanded 
the Seventh Brigade, 

Held Communist views in the past but Was 
believed, wrongly, as it turned out. by his colleagues 
m the Committee to have abandoned ihcm. Possibly 
later associated with the Neo-Nationalists. 

I responsible Dropped from the Committee in 
November Idyl and all owed to lake indefinite leave. 
Later kept under surveillance in Upper Egypt. 
Re-emerged hriclly during the internal crisis" of 
March 1954, when he advocated a return to con¬ 
stitutional life and the establishment of a Coalition 
Government including the Communists. Subse¬ 
quently pul on pension, 

lives very simply. Married. 

137, Mohammed Sulah-ciMin I Pas I ml 

Born 1901. Studied at the Faculty of Law, Cairo 
University A turbulent studecii, and was twice 
expelled from the Faculty for participating in 
Nationalist demoustt&lioM, Completed hi-. studies 
■ a France, private Secretary to Nabas during the 
1930 treaty negotiations in London, Member of 
Egyptian delegation secretariat during negotiations 
for Anglo-Egyplian treaty iii 1936. Controller of 
Depaflment of Industry in Ministry of Commerce 
ami Industry. In 1942 promoted to rank of 
Director-General and delegated .ls Acting Secretary- 
General of the Pr. ndemey of the Connffl of Minister v 
Under-Secretary nf Male for Foreign Affairs. Sep 
1 ember 1943. Left Ministry of E'oreign Allairs, to 
become sub-nymager of Cairn Water Company, 


January 1945. Minister for Foreign Affairs in Wafd 
Government of January l*>50 - January 1952. 
Although curbed to some extent by his colleagues, 
the Prune Minister Or the Palace, he gave to 
Egyptian foreign policy the stamp of his own 
cocksure, self-assertion and narrow' doctrinaire 
outlook, l leaded the Egyptian delegation lo ihe 
Assembly of the United Nations September- 
December 19S0 and resumed discussions on Anglo- 
Egyptian reLabom in London in December 1950. 
Nominated Senator, February 195-0. 

Fte managed to keep his name more sir less clear 
uf any charges of personal corruption such ns were 
directed at most of Ini-; colleagues, and on his 
dismissal from office with the Wafd Cabinet in 
January 1951 he associated himself with Dr. Ahmad 
Hussain’s Fellah Society. Tolerated under the 
military regime, he intervened in character]sue style 
in the Sudan negotiations in the autumn of 1952 
h\ hrs much-publicised visa to defend Sultan Jambo 
and olher "victims of the Sudan Administration'* 
tyranny." Appointed u member of the Constitution 
Committee, and. when consultations with members 

of the revolutionary regime became fashionable in 

the autumn of 1953. he had an interview with 
Major Sulah Salem which was duly publicised- 
Although cultivating the military regime, he by no 
means ignored the claims of old loyalties, and in 
October 1953. while defending two of his former 
colleagues. Ibrahim Fa rag and Soli man Ghann.im. 
on charges of corruption, managed a spirited apologia 
for the Wafd administration in which he had served. 
Depri vtd of political rights for ten years by decision 
of lhe Council for the Revolutionary Command on 
April I4„ 1954. His equivocal attitude under the 
military regime is believed lo have lost him Nuhas's 
support and ihe respect of many of his party fellow 
members. 

Speaks French .nui adequate English, Takes a 
keen amateur interest in the Egyptian theatre and 
Cinema 1-. a^idUOUs in cultivating she University 
students Ambitious and irresponsible 

13*. Abdel Mcguid Ibrahim Satali (Pasha) 

Took a hiw degree in France. A cousin of ihe late 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, whose 11 chef de 
Cabinet " Ire was in 3 938 39. Later a member of 
the Statu Economic Council, Appointed Minister 
of State in Hasten Sahry's Cabinet in June 1940 
and in September Minister of Supply, Appointed 
Minister of Communications arid also of Supply in 
the birr, C-vbinc=l of November 1940, but was 
dxoppod m ihc reshuffle of July 1941, Elected 
Senator in 1942- Was not included in lhe Coalition 
Governments formed by Ahmed Maher and 
Nokrashr in 1944 and 1945. Appointed Minister 
iff Public Works in [he Nokrashi Cabinet formed 
in December 3 iJ 46. A member of the Egyptian 
delegation which presented Egypt's ease to ihc 
Security Council Resigned front lhe Cabinet in 
July (94H, following widespread bui improved 
allegations of conduct Inconsistent with ministerial 
responsibility. 

A prominent Constitutional-Liberal. wav intolerant 
of HeikaTs presidency of (he party. Was president 
of the Arab Union Club in 1946. Well disposed 
towards us. 

139 . A IhIli I All/ Abdulla Sale in 

Born about IK'>? near Z.iga/ig of a prosperous 
brad-owni ng fami ly. Inherited 300 fedcla ns, of wh ieh 
he has kept some 3 90. Educated in the Faculty of 
Agricutiure, Cairo, and Magdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Elected Deputy (Wafd is!) in ]9>6 and 1928 
Resigned from the Wafd and entered (he Ministry 
of Aericuitufc in !930, and m due course reached 
the rank of Lnder-Seuretury of Slate, In lujfi he 
resigned owing >o difTcrcnecv wiih his Minister 
1945 lo he advised the Iraq Government on a land 
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settlement project (DjcifoJ. On resigning from 
public service he wem into commerce and became 
a director of (he Alexandria Commercial Company 
fa British cotion firmi and of other concerns, 
Appi-jtnied Minister for Social Affairs in the Alv 
Maher Cabinet on July 24. 1951. Was dropped by 
Aly Maher from his- reshuffied Cabinet of Septem¬ 
ber 5. presumably on acwunl of his enthusiasm for 
the Agrariun Reform Law sponsored by the army. 
On September 7 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in the Neguib Cabinet, but was dropped 
in the Cabinet reshutHc of December 8, 1951, hi 
November 1953 wa?. a founder member of an 
Egyptian company, the Middle Last Agricultural 
Company for ihe development of economic relations 
between Egypt and Arab countries, particularly Ihe 
Sudan.. President of the Egyptian Football 
Association, 

Competent, co-operative and w-elTdispiised towards 
tis. IJe has a son in Cambridge. 

NO. Wing Lem man tier taimiil Salem 

Born 1918. Joined the Royal Egyptian Air Force 
before the war and visited the United Kingdom 
in 1939 40. SeriousEy injured in an air crash and 
had to give up dying duties. Visited the United 
Kingdom .ind ihc United States of America for 
treat mem in 1946 49. A member of ihe Niue-Man 
Committee which organised ihe roup d'Emi of 
July 2J. 1952, and which laier hoeamH? (he Council 
f.rr the Revolutionary Command. After she t-oop 
he was assigned to lhe Ministries of Agriculture nod 
Finn nee in Connexion with (he Agrarian Reform 
Law, Appointed Minister of Communicauons in 
Cabinet reshuffle of October 6, 1953. Was violently 
unti-N'efuib and opposed 10 a return to constitu¬ 
tional life during the erisL of FebruaD March 1954. 
Was also a Deputy Prime Minister from February 25 
lo March $ huhseque ally continued to hold 
portfolio of Communications, but his relations with 
his colleagues in the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command bCouitlC streined, 

A keen reformer, he has been responsible for 
much of the military thinking on land problems. An 
enthusiast mid idealist but by no means unaware of 
practical diOktillies w-hich he rend* to approach 
erapmcally. Dogmatic and bit of a mystic. 
Rather unsteady in character Though somewhat 
usevtic in appearance (possibly due to hi* injuries) 
he has an engaging personality and is a good talker, 
1 hough a strong Nationalist, he has many British 
friends, sn The United Kingdom and is an admirer 
of British inslitutlons, Speaks excellent English 
Though difficult of approach, is friendly and on 
occasion accepts hospitality in a British house. Has 
hud no particular associations in the past and 
except on land reform is fairly moderate 
Conscientious and extremely hard-working. 
Divorced in 19-13 and lives in his parents’ house¬ 
hold. which is said to be run on quust-Socialist lines. 
Accused by his Socialist friends of having turned 
Fiiscist. 

141 . Major Saleh Salem 

Born in (he Sudan in l«I0. spent his early years 
and received part of bis education there. Brother 
nf Wing Commander Gantal Salem fty.v.k 

Commissioned irt lhe artillery, served in ihe 
Sudan and qu.ilicied for the Staff College when only 
a lirst lieutenant. Served m ihe Palestine War as 
General Staff Officer [Intelligence) lo General Saycd 
Taha (The Black Wolf), Together with Lieutenant 
Colonel Zukarin Mohi-Edthn inti Elm ted 

through the Israeli lines ro FuIIulm during the siege. 
Received exceptional promotion in recognition of 
(ffs ability und appointed Technical liieiructof at 
ihc Sin IT College. Dismissed from latter post 
following his attempt* to dimiriyte corruption at 


the College. Was in El Arish when the coup ifEmi 
took place, bui was certainly privy to- the army 
movement. On hiss return to Cairo he was closely 
associated with the Nine-Man Committee which 
organised the revolution but did not become a 
member of the CommitEce (later known as the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command '1 until 
some time aficr (he roup. Specialised in the Sudan 
problem and temk a pronn ent part in (he ncgqtu- 
tion.s btffh with ihe Sudanese poliiical parties und 
with Her Majesty's Government. He visited the 
Sudan, including the South, early in January 1953 
and was active in Lhe iw^iiiiiions which led lo 
the agreement signed between all the Sudanese 
political parlies in Khartoum on January 10. The 
tour was unfortunately marred by his offensive 
behaviour towards the officials of rhe Sudan Govern- 
monk due partly to his genuine suspicions of their 
intentions towards Egypt and partly to a desire to 
play to the gallery in Egypt. Appointed Minister 
of National Guidance and Minister for Sudan Affairs 
on June l«, 1953, Visited the Sudan in August 
1953, when he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade ihe Sudan political parties 10 agree to 
allocate parliamentary seal* prior to the elections A 
niember of rhe Egyptian delegation to the formal 
Anylo-Egyptian talk* in May and u* the iubsequenl 
inform u I talks. 

Has hud no particular political associations in 
the past and in spiie of his lapses, du-j to some 
extent to h^ impetuous and nervOU-s. LharaL'tL’f, is 
probably one of the more moderate officers con¬ 
nected with the army movement. He has become 
one of the more Influential members of ihe Com¬ 
mittee and Is a close, though priKsibly not b fully 
trusted, associate of Lieutcnant-Colcmel Master, 

Ambitious uud am <iver scrupulous. Has an 
engnging manner Und is personally friendly. 
Susceptible lo personal inline nee Speaks gciod 
English. Mjntcd but his wife di>cs not frequent 
European society. 

142. Mnlmnimtd Abdel Gulit Voura (Favhai 

A graduate of the Faculty of Law. he became 
an advocate and later entered polities as u 
ConstitulionaM. iberaL Elceted u Deputy for a 
constituency in Dakhnlia Frovinee. where he owns 
land. Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in the 
Sitry Cabinet -iff November 1940. and Minister of 
Supply when the Cabinet was reconstituted in June 
MMJ. Dropped in July 1.941. Critical of MeikaTs 
presidency of the Constitutional-Liberal Party, he 
became one of the dissidents who joined the group 
formed by Abdel Humid Abdel Hakk (q.v.) in 
June 1945, Appointed Minister for Soci.il Affairs 
in S-idky 's Cabinet in February 19-56. Elected 
Senator. April 1946. Retained as Minister of Si ate 
when Sidky reconstituted his Cabinet in September 
1946 but resigned two months later. 

143. SdJib Sumy (I'udui) 

Copt, &orn iboui 1890, Was for some lime 
u member of the Constitutional-Liberal Party's 
Executive Committee. Appointed Assisi am Royal 
Counsellor in the Statu Legal Department .md subsc- 
quenUj Counsellor, Has a good reputation ns a 
juris!. Member of the Egyptian isiis-,ion to 
Abyssinia tm the occasion of Ras Tafiari's corona¬ 
tion, Apooinlcd Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Sidky Pnsha's second Cabinet. June 1^33. When 
Sidky resigned (September 1933), Sulib Sam> sur¬ 
vived imp Abdel Fallah \ ehias Cabinci as Ministor 
of War and Marine and resigned with the Cabinet 
in 1934 Appointed > member L>f the Committee 
for the Revision of the Civil and Commercial Codes. 
November I9?6 Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Hussein Sim’s Culsinct on November !5. 
E940. and became Minister for Foreign ,3Fairs in 
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June 1941. King Farouk unjustifiably attempted n> 
make him the scapegoat for Sirry j, failure to Hi form 
the Palace hefardi.-md of his decision 10 suspend 
diplomatic relations with Vichy, the issue which 
precipitated ihc Cabinet crisis of February f942. 
Nominated Senator in 1942, Renominated May 
!>+4n Appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Sitiky's one-month Cabinet* November 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Sirej s neutral caretaker Cabinet. November 1949 
Jiimiin, Mfy.i, nnd Al;, Maher’s Cabinet January- 
Fcbruttfy 1952, Minister for Commerce and 
Industry and Supply m the Hifali Cabinet from 
March I lo July 2. 1952. 

Or the whole he is well spoken of, but he seems 
to be politically rather unstable. After having been 
a directing element of the Liberal Party, and ..ti bough 
he owed his official career 10 Mohammed 
MaJimoutTs favouritism. he rallied to ihc Sidfcy 
r,aime. and., on appointment. to Cabinet rank, coined 
the IttehaJist Party 

His wife is. socially, very pleasant and was always 
popular with foreign elements in the r.3le of Cabinet 
lady, 

144, Dr. Abdel Ku/zai Ahmed AJ Sanhuuri iPasha) 

Born IK95 yi Alexandria, After graduating ax the 
School! of Law in 1917, he completed his studies at 
i he Faculty of Law at Lyons. Obtained a 
deflorate in law ihere in 1924 and another 
at the Bcolc des Sciences PoliEffiues in 1925, 
Also holds the Diploma in IrvlernationLil Law of 
the University of Paris. Worked for a lime at 
the Egyptian Bur. and then joined the stall of the 
Faculty of Law in Cairo University, becoming Dean 
of (he Faculty, a post which he held for eleven 
year*. After a period as Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in Bagdad he returned lo Egypt to become 
a judge in the Mixed Court* and a Royal Counsellor, 
Was a strong supporter of the Wafd until the 
sm-Mion of Ahmed Maher and Nokra.slii, with whom 
he left Els ranks in 1938. Appointed Untter^Sflcretaiy 
of Slate in the Ministry of Education, from which 
post he was dismissed by Kilali. Minister of Educa¬ 
tion in the Wafd Cabinet in 1942. He returned to 
Iracj to assist in elaborating a new civil code, 
Appointed Minister of Education when Ali Maher 
recoastreeled bis Cabinet after lbe general elections 
of January 1945. Continued in thui office under 
Nokmshi, February 1945. Relinquished office on 
(he fall of (be Nokrashi Cabinet. February 1946. 
Accepted a temporary appointment with the Syrian 
Government in April 1946 to advise on education and 
the elaboration of a new civil code. Made u Pasha, 
Tebruary 1946. Headed the Egyptian delegation 
to the Round-Table Conference on Palestine held 
in London, September 1946. Appointed Minister 
of State in September 1946, when Sid Lx decided to 
strengthen his Government’s position in Parliament 
by the introduction of four Suadists, In November 
1946 he replaced Heikal as Egyptian delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organisation. Appointed Minister of Education in 
Nokifasht's Cabinet, which replaced that of Sidky 
(fl December 1946. and was a member iff the 
Egyptian delegation formed to present Egypt's ease 
to the Security Council In March 1949 he left 
the Cabinet to become President of the Council of 
Slate. Later in the year he wit temporarily 
seconded to advise ihc Syrian dictator. HoSfti al 
Zaiin. on the elaboration of a new Constitution for 
Syria. Following the return of the Wafd lo pnwer 
in January 1950, his tenure of the presidency of 
the Council of Stale became the iubject of heated 
controversy hut he successfully resisted efforts to 
persuade him to resign. Signed the Stockholm IN-aco 
Appeal. 1950, One -of ihe old politician* who 
proved acceptable to the military regime and con¬ 
tinued as President of the State Council until April 


J954i Appointed member of the Constitution 
Comrniuee ]953„ and idsa of the National Produc¬ 
tion Council, During 1953 was reputed io be the 
regime's principal adviser on legal matters, and 
was one of the politicians consulted m connexion 
with ihc Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in October, 
Sided with General Ncguib in his struggle with ill* 
Council far the Revolutionary Command in 
February March 1954, Was injured when the 
proA .auisdl for the Revolutionary Command 
demonstrators attacked the State Council Chamber. 
On .April 14 was dismissed from the Presidency of 
the Slate Council and deprived of hk political 
rights for ten years. Hi? dismissal was the 
immediate cause of the resignation from the Cabinet 
of Emary and live other civilian Ministers, 

H is travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Middle Ease Generally respected. Is married and 
has one daughter. 

145, Fares Surefcun. 0,H,L. 

__ Copt. Bom about 1903, Educated at Victoria 
College. Alexandria arid Oxford A landed 
proprietor and a keen agriculturalist who farmed 
his own land. On the local Board of Barclays 
Bank (D,C, and Q.) and a director of Imperial 
Chemical Industries (Egyptl S.A., and other 
companies. Member of the Council of Victoria 
College. Cairo. A very keen cricketer, he has been 
very active in endeavouring I li popularise the game 
amongst Egyptians Took a team to England in 
J952, 

Anglicised in hk way of life and very friendly 
but not particularly courageous or reliable. 

146, Ahmed l.omii pi .Saved (PashaL K.fl.J , 

Born in I87L the Son of respectable landowner. 
Embarked on a legal and journalistic career, 
establishing himself eventually as an advocate in 
Cairo and became editor and manager of Ai Grtruf* i. 
the defunct organ of the ” Party of she People " ssee 
Cromer's Modern Egypt), A leading member of 
that part* and. though to a certain extent in opposi¬ 
tion to the Brisk!] regime, he won the respect of his 
opponent Joined ZaghluJ after November I'rift, 
and was chosen as a member of the delegation for 
Paris. ( red bed with exercising considerable 
influence wuh /.tgliful, whom he encouraged to go 
to extremes. Was uric of the four delegates who 
came to Egypt in September 1920 lo explain the 
draft project drawn up by Ihc Milner Commission 
will] ZagbJli! in London. Broke with Zaghlul und 
joined the Constitutional Liberals, but 74ighlul 
singled him out for special reference as a patriot in 
his speech on November 1 3 . H26. Rector of Fuad I 
1 now Cairo* University, 1925, Became Minister of 
Education m Mohammed Mahmoud's Cabinet^ 
June 3925 October 1929, and was uniformly 
friendly to she Residency. Re-appointed Rector of 
J’uad 1 University bj Stdkv in July 1930, hut 
resigned in March 1932 an proses! against she 
Government's dismissal of Professor Tuha Hussein. 
Re-appointed Rector in April 1936, Resigned the 
Rectorship in the face of threatened dismissal 
during the constitutional crisis in October 1937. 
Appointed Minister with Portfolio in Mohammed 
Mahmoud's Cabinet, on December 30, 1937, 

Rl-- appointed Munster without Portfolio on 
reconstitution of Cabinet on April 27,1038. following 
new elections. Appointed Minister of Interior on 
May IS, 1938, Dropped by Mahmoud on June 24. 

1 'UN. when the killer broadened the basis of 
bis Ministry by the appointment of Saadi sts, 
Re-appointed Rector of Fuad t University on 
July 10, 3 938, Awarded She K.B.E, 1940. 

Resigned the Rectorship in May 1941 and was 
nominated Senator. Awarded she Grand Cordon of 
She Order of the Nile. Appointed Minister for 


Foreign Affairs in she Sidky Cabinet. February 1946, 
and in this capacity was vice-president of the 
Egyptian Delegation for treaty negotiations 1946. 
Made Deputy Prime Minister when Sidky recon¬ 
structed his Cabinet m September 1946. Resigned 
from the Cabinet in October 1946 and wu* one of 
the dissident members of the Egyptian Delegation 
whn signed The statement opposing the Bevin Sidky 
proposals iu November of shat year. Lost bis sear 
in the Senate by the Decrees of June 1950, Under 
th,; military regime was appointed a member of she 
Constitution Committee in 1953 and was one of she 
politicians consulted by the new regime in connexion 
with AfigUvEgyptian negotiations in October 1953. 

is an able Arabic scholar and writer (he has 
translated Aristotle) and knows French well. Well- 
read, intelligent and, for this countr>. an unselfish 
politician; rather conceited. His advanced Western 
ideas have given him a taint of heresy to good 
Moslem noses. He is. Indeed* by way of being a 
free thinker. President of the Arab Academy* 

147, Tab a Mu framed Abdel Wall hah cl Sebal (Pub) 

Rose 10 be Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Finance arid during Stay's Government 
in 3941 supervised the preparation of the budget. 
His entry into politics resulted from his appointment 
in October 1944 as Minister of Suppti in Ahmed 
Maher’s Cabinet, a post for which a reputation for 
integrity and efficiency was the leading qualification, 
after the a Mega lions of favouritism and corruption 
in supply matters which had so largely contributed 
to the downfall of ibe Wafd Government, To 
enable him m retain this important portfolio, he 
was elected Deputy for Heliopolis in the general 
cksetioni of January 1945. Remained Minister of 
Supply in tine Government formed by N okras hi in 
February 1945. Resigned on the fall of the 
Nokf.i.shj Cabinet. February 1946. Awarded the 
title .ff Pasha a tew days bcfiire relinquishing office. 
During his period of office as Minister of Supply lie 
was friendly and not personally unneasonabte- He 
did not, however, prove a strong enough character 
lo clean the Augean stable. Joined Mi Aram Ebdd’s 
iKotln Party Or his entiy into lhe Cabinet hui in the 
summer of 1948 he opposed Makrum’s renewed 
efforts to seek a reconciliation with the Wtifd. In 
consctitiencc, Makram expelled him from his parly, 
to the greal gtee of the Wafd. who had a special 
grudge against him for having, they alleged, supplied 
Makram with data for bis, " Bluek Book ” about 
exceptional pro mot ions in the WafdtSl Adminixtra- 
tion. Appointed Minister of State in Abdel Hadi’x 
Government. December 1948, holding office as an 
Independent. Resigned with that Governmcm in 
July 1949. Minister for Municipal and Rural 
Affairs in Hildas Cabinet 1952, 

148. M 4 dunned kunii-l Selim Iflcyl 

A former memljcr of the Egyptian Diplomatic 
Service, he was for several years seconded for 
service us secretary-genera I of the presidency of 
ihe Council of Mimsiers, an appointment for which 
he was well suited by his capacity for liurd work. 
In January 195(1 lie relinquished this past on being 
selected as the Egyptian Delegate cm the United 
Nations Advisory Council for Libya. In the piist 
had shown him&dl co-operative in routine miilteri. 
but in earrying out his instructions as Egyptian 
Delegate on the United Nations Libyan Advisory 
Council, proved himself excitable and near 
hysterical In (he Miring uf 195]. he publicly 
attacked the supporter* of federalism in Libya. «t a 
meeting of ihe Advisory Council, in sueh violent 
terms that there was a demand in Cyrenaica for his 
recall. Remained in ihc background after the r<wp 
d'Etut of July 23, 1952. His brother Hussein Kamel 
Selim, a university professor, was for a short lime 
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low aids the end of 1953 UraJcr^Secretary of State at 
the Ministry of National Guidance. 

Speaks excellent Luglish and married an Lnglish 
wife in about 1925. There are no children. 

149. Mohamad Fund Scrag-cd-di 11 (PasliUl 

Bvim 190fr. Son of the late Shah in P^sRuh Serag- 
ed-diri. from whom he inherited exiendive estate* 
in J>aqahlia Province, Studied law at the Egyptian 
University and participated in the Wufdsst youth 
movement as a student. Married to a daughter of 
Bedrawi Itaiha Ashour. a wcahhy landowner. 
Madame Serag-cdiJin is a close friend of Madame 
Nairas. Believed to have subscribed generously to 
the Wafd s political fund. 

Appointed Minister of AgrieulLure when N.ih.is 
reshuffled his Cabinet in .May 1942. Transferred 
front Agriculture lo Interior in June 3 943. follow ing 
the Black B^tk crisis. Also took on the portfolio 
of Social Affairs and cultivated the goodwill of 
organised labour. Fell from office with the dismissal 
of (lie Wafd Government m October 3945. Was 
relegatod to llie provinces by Ahmed Maher on the 
ground that he had actively fomented the students' 
demonstrations and disturbances in December 1944. 
and remained in seclusion unlil shortly before the 
Nokrashi GoVcrnmcrU pa rtiaih relaxed ntartial law. 
Admiitted 10 Wofd Executive in January l94o. 
Elected SemtidT, April 19-Jri. Financed ihe puhliea- 
tion of a new weekly political review Ai t\:JtL 
etEited by his brother Yassin. June 1947. Also 
controlled the pro-Wafd newspaper A/ fktta/th. 
Became seqrelufj-general of the w,jfd in June I94S 
when the younger elements of ihe party were 
prcs*iiri|i: for a more active and positive policy. In 
July 1949 he was one of the four Waitlists who took 
office in Hussein Sirry Pasha’s coalition Cabinet as 
Minister of Communications. Resigned with that 
Cabinet . 1 ; the following November. Returned 10 
the Ministry of Interior in ihe Wafd Cabinet which 
came into power toltowing the general eLvtions of 
January 1^54). Through Karim Tabet, was ihe chief 
Jink in Ihe Palace-Wafd alliance in early I. 951 . 1 . Lrj 
May 1950. he defended Karim Tibet again.st 
attacks by (he Opposition on the Slate Audit issue 
(v. Mustafa MareiJ At this time bis position as 
heir to Naluii seemed impregnable. In ihe autumn. 
;i froid sprang up hetsveen him and Palace over the 
Governments policy generally and ihe dismissal of 
Zufcr Abdel Mo(nul tij.v.) from the Ministry of 
Rnance in particular. His position in Government 
and party, however, wms sirongcr ihan ever and be 
added to the Interior the portfolio of l-inancc in 
November ! 1j 5ti. Nevcnhcless. his arroeation of 
power and heavy-handed use of it brouehl him Siune 
unpopularity in the cdunlry. and earned him che iitlc 
of "ihe Village Omda of EgypL" In early E95I lie 
worked assiduously, probably ihrough Elias Andrnos 
Pdsha, co rehabilitate himself with she Palace, 
apparently wiih success, and by the middle of 1951 
seamed to be (irmly c^lahlishcd once more. The 
conclusion of (be Sterling Babnoes AgreemcnL had 
added to biff prestige, a cool wind which had sprung 
up in his friendship vvilh Madame Nahtis seemed 10 
have died away, and ihe ageing Nairas himself was 
apparently more de]>cndent on Serag-ed-din than 
ever. 

By his irresponsible handling of the Anglo 
Egyptian crisis in ihe winter of 3951 <2, however, 
he brought about Ihe riot and burning of Cairo on 
January* 2b, 1952, and he was personalIv accused 
of compliciiy in ihe eterns of that day. His failure, 
as Minister of Ihe Interior, to lake adequate 
measures to control ihc rioters after the danger 
had been made clear, lent some colour to ibis 
eh a rau:. Was sent into r&tdrttc? fatnr on his 
Bilbeis estates for sonic months following the fall 
of (he Wafd Government., and wa.f interned under 
the military regime and finally Indicted for 1 reason 
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before the Revolution tribunal in October 1953 
On January JO. 1954. was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
smproonnicm Deprived of political rights for ten 
yeaft by decision of the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command on April 14. 1954, 

Almost certainly the most influential: of the 
Wiifdisi leaders after \uJiu& himself, His 
unequivocal Opposition to the military regime hm 
increased his standing in the party ami in the event 
,1 f a return to constitutional life he is iiJsely to play 
a leading role, providing his health permits. 

150. I .feureimnl-Cutnne! Hussein Muhumvd El Sbaiei 

Born 19!fi, Cavalry officer. After short service 
in the horse regiments, transferred lo armoured cars, 
employed m Headquarters during the Palestine War. 
C lowly associated with rhe Nine-Man Committee 
which organised ihe roup Jl-.tm of July 2,1. 1952. 
hut did riui become a member of the Committee 
i;.Jl-i known as the Council of the Revolulionary 
Command > until some time after the roup. 
Appointed to (he key post of Coiii mu rtdam of the 
Cavalry, including the sunk and armoured regiments. 
Figured prominently in the Liberation Rally and 
in the lulc summer of 1953 became the Rally's 
Controller in Lower Lay pi. Spent much lime "on 
speech-making tours in the provinces. The pro- 
Neguib movement in the cavalry at the end of 
February 1954 lost him his post of commandant. 
Appointed Minister of War art April IS. 

Relieved to have been associated in the past with 
MuJiram f.bcid Comfortably oil and. like 

Lieutenant-Colonel Zakaria Mtihicddin (r/.v.). 
belongs more to the upper than CO the lower middle 
class, of which his other colleagues on. the Com- 
mil tee arc typical members, Son of a senior 
irrigation offlrial in Egyptian Government service. 
Proems well but is only of moderate ability. 
-Speaks English and is personally friendly. In spite 
of The violence of many of his public utterances, 
believed lo be generally moderate, Married. He 
and his wife frequent European society. 

I5L Mahmoud .Stunk?? I Pa^hal. K.H.K. 

Burn in 1887. Studied at the Egyptian University 
and the University of Leeds (.1912), Appointed an 
engineer in the Irrigation Department of Public 
Works and became in turn inspector and inspector- 
general in the same department, and Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Communication:*, Held 
Ibis post for some ten years until he was appointed 
general manager of the Egyptian State Railways in 
1933. Made a Pasha In 1936 and K.ILE. in 1937 
in recognition of his helpful attitude during (he 
Abysimian crisis in 1935 36 and of his general 
disposition to keep the equipment of the Egyptian 
Slate Railways as British as possible. Resigned on 
December 25, 1939. in view of the discovery, amongst 
papers seized at the outbreak of war, of indications 
ihat he had been receiving commissions from German 
firms. rhis discovery was used by All Ms*her as 
an excuse to replace him by Tartar AIL an official 
more likely to suit his general policy, Reappointed 
general manager of the Egyptian Slate Railways in 
1942 on the return to power of the Wafd and co¬ 
oper jL ed well with the British forces in this post. 
Displayed a friendly altitude over purchase of new 
equipment for the Egyptian Slate Railways. In 
autumn 1945 was appointed chairman of the 
Egyptian committee dealing with disposal of British 
army surpluses. Was consistently sensible and 
friendly in this post. Resigned from the Egyptian 
Stale Railways in November 1947. and became 
active in business, dealing, among other things, in 
iinnv disposals, stores. Appointed Senator Novem¬ 
ber 1950. 

A likeable* Anglophile, forceful and efficient civil 
servant 


152* Ali Sbatmi {Pushup 

Bom about 12*87, Began nts political life us un 
extreme Nationalist and aitended the Congress of 
Nationalists at Lausanne in 1916, In 1920 acted 
as liaison between Egyptian Nationalists. Young 
lurks and PutvJidannsis, and later engaged in 
smuggling contraband arms from Indy to Egypt, 
Returned to Geneva in June 1920 and again 
engaged m Nationalist propaganda. Minister of 
Finance from November 15-24. 1924. when his only 
official act was to pay the £5*000 indemnity for 
Mr Lee Stack's murder. Fleeted deputy for Kcnuyet 
tShmqia) in the elections of May 1926. Minister of 
Education in the Coalition Gover nm ent June 192fi 
to June 1928. He was personally friendly and 
acquired a sense of responsibility which engendered 
moderation in form at any rate. Very independent 
and impatient of any interference by the Residency, 
Made a Pasha on tire King's Birthday. March 1927. 
Inspire a certain friction with the extremist* in (he 
parly he stuck to Hie 3Vufd. HiS exclusion from 
Nall uss Cabinet in June 1930 Surprised everybody, 
including himself, but hg off used to translate a sense 
of grievance into action. Remained in, though hardly 
■ if. ihe Wafd. well on the Right wing, and was 
believed lo stand well with the Palace, Became a 
directt it nf the National Bank of Egypt and of The 
Water Company. Was the most influential of tire 
group of dissident Waft is is who broke awuv from 
iNah«s in November 1932. Joined the " United 
Front " formed in December 1935. Member or the 
Egypt inn Treaty Delegation and in the post treaty 
period evinced an obviously genuine friendliness 
towards us, Egyptian Delegate in the League of 
Nations August (937. Became UrM Egyptian 
president of the Board of the National Bunk of 
Egypt on the retirement of Sir Edward Cook, 
t informed in bis public declarations on finance to 
principles generally accepted in British financial 
circles, but showed weakness int giving effect to them. 
Was strongly opposed to (he" Wufd Government 
which cant? into office in February 1442. Declined, 
for health reasons, art invitation to be a member of 
the Egypt bn Delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference of 1945, Member of the Egyptian 
Delegation for Treaty Negotiations, 1946, One of 
the dissident members who signed ihe statement 
opposing the Swdky-Bcvin proposals in November 
1946. Since then lias taken no active (vart in, 
poIitiL -1 His name was mentioned in early 1951 as 
an elder statesman who might be fetched back to 
"save” His country, but he showed no inclination 
tn that direction, and privately professed himself 
very pessimistic about (he " future. Egyptian 
Government representative on the Board of die 
Suez Canal Company. Under the military regime 
appointed to the Constitution Comm idee and was 
one of the politicians consulted in connexion with 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in October 1953, His 
annual reports as president of the National Bank 
gave u balanced and realistic appreciation of 
Egypt’s economy tinder the military regime. 

U personally friendly, talk* excellent French, and 
married a Swiss wife who died in 1943. 


153. Dr* I Urnbiit* ShaukJ tPa4wl, M.D., MJftX’.l'. 

(London) 

A former Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Calm University, he was appointed Rector of Cairo 
University in 194S. When Siny formed his ncutr.il 
f. iibinci |o conduct general elections, he accepted the 
portfolio of Public Health and held in for a period 
of I wo months during which that Government was in 
office, Was Minister of Public Health and for a 
while Municipal and Rural Affairs in the Aly 
Maher Cabinet, from January 27 lo March I. 1952- 
A her the ctwp tTBt&t was again Minister of Public 
Health in the Aly Maher Cabinet. from July 24 it> 
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September 6, 1952. Member of the Public Health 
Commission sei up under the military regime’* 
Five-Year Han. 

A likeable personality, he has the alert appearance 
und faring of a European. Speaks English well, 

154, Abdul Salaam el Shady {Pasha I 

One of the best old type administrative- officials 
m Egypt, and served m every capacity from the most 
junior to ihe most senior. Was Mudir of Dakahlia. 
Be hern and Assiout tn 1930 he w's one of the 
eight Mudit-* dismissed by the Wyfii Government on 
assuming office. His provincial yd ministration WU 
characterised by lavish expenditure of municipal 
funds, so much so that in 1935 he was tried before 
a court of discipline, but was eventually acquitted. 
In 193b he was appointed Inspector-General of 
Mudirius in Upper Egypt, 1.tiler appointed 
Commandant of the Police School which post he 
held uniiK he was. appointed Governor of Cairo in 
1938. In addition to his duties as Governor of 
Cairo he was appointed Director-General, Air Raids 
Precautions Department, on September 20. 1938, 
Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in Ali Maher's 
Cabinet on August 18. 1939. Transferred to 
Ministry of Wuqfs when C :s hi tic I was re-formal on 
December 20, 1939. Resigned with the Cabinet on 
June 28, 1440. Was believed to aspire to the leader¬ 
ship of the Opposition against the Wafdist 
Governnnent, 1942. though sitting as tun Independent. 
Elected Senator, April 1946, Was active in the 
Opposition group which signed a petition against 
the Wafd regime addressed to Kmg Furouk in 
October 1950. and persistL'iitly badgered the Govern¬ 
ment with awkward quest ions about the members of 
I he Palace entourage Involved in the ’’arms 
scandals" Under I he military regime appointed a 
member of Internal Security and Dc-centralisation 
Commissions set up under the Five-Year Plan. 

He was on very friendly (erms with former Bnrish 
official*! of the Egyptian Government, who liked, and 
; id mi red him. Of disiintiuisheci appearance, he is 
much respected. Chairman of the Committee i>f the 
Gc/ireh Sporting Club. 

155. Maitre Ahmed Abdj ill Slierhatsi 

Born about 1905. Offieial of tlie Egyptian 
Irrigaliot) Department, Served as an inspector of 
the department in the Sudan, and promoted 
inspector-general* over the heads of several senior 
Colleagues, by the Ncguib regime. Appointed 
Minister of Public Works on June 18. 1953 in the 
Cabinet reshuffle on (he occasion of (he proclamation 
of the Republic, 

Has Ihc reputation of bein^ a very religious man. 
Was on good terms wiLh bis Sudanese colleagues 
and acquaintances. Speakv good English, ami has 
shown himself affable and prepared to discuss 
development projects. His position m-ti-vA most 
of the senior officials of his Ministry, who were so 
lately his superiors in rank, is inevitably nut without 
its difficulties, 

(58, Dr* Abdel Humid F.l-Sherif 

Born about I9U0, Studied economics in Egypt 
and in France where lie obtained hri doctorate. 
Was chosen by (he late la Ian t H;irl> Pasha to be his 
assistant at the time the Misr Bank was established 
in 1920. He resigned «n the early l94JTs and went 
into business on his own us u cotton exporter in 
Alexandria but faded. Rejoined the Misr Bank 
about 1950 and was appointed general manager 
in 1951. Appointed Minister of Finance on 
April 18, 3954. 

Appears to have a certain native shrewdness, a 
comparatively open mind, and a sense of humour, 
but diies not seem to be of sufficient intellectual 
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calibre in pursue a consistent and well though; out, 
or independent, policy. Moderate and apparemly 
friendly but mu particularly competent or Honest, 

Speak - English well, also French and Italian. 

I£7. Mahmoud MuttHfu el Staarbaghi (Rushat 

A graduate of l he School of Law and nracibed 
for mars, ^cars us a lawyer iri Tanta. W ! :i> a. 
member of the Administrative Council of the 
W ala nisi Part) ,irtd was clccICd A deputy irs L J 3 1 . 
Appointed counsellor to the Court of Appeal tn 
1933, Appointed Mmi!t|cr of Justice ifi I he Ali 
Maher Cabinet. August 1939, Vscaled office mi 
fall of Ali Maher Pasha> Ministry on June 27. 1440, 
Under ihe military regime wjis appointed a member 
of the Constitution Committee in 1953 and was one 
of the consulted politicians in connexion with the 
Anglo-Fgj phaii Negotiations in October 1953. 

He is reported to be u com pci cm lawyer and ha* 
a pleasant personality. Speaks French bui no 
Englivn, A supporter of Ali Maher. Very 
anti-British pnltlically; 

158. Dr, Ali Tewflk Shousha irashaK L.E1.L. 

Born about 1893. Sludicd medicine in Berlin and 
Zurich;. Most of his career has h«n spent in the 
Research and. Laboratory Depart mcntu of the 
Minisiry of Health. In 1944 lie was appointed 
Secretary of Slate m lhai Ministry and became the 
most powerful and influential medical petsonaliiy in. 
Egypt. Was highly thought of by the Palace. 
Twice offered ihe posi of Minister of Public Health 
and refused btuh offers, Well disposed towards 
ourselves and prepared so Hand, up for us in the face 
of criticism or opposition on she part of his 
colleagues in the Ministry; but at ihc same time most 
jealous of Egypt's independence in mailers which 
concern him. He always showed readiness to accept 
British assistance tactfully offered when he 
considered it in Egypt’s inicrcss. Member of the 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion and very United Nations minded At the 
World Health Organisation Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Conference held in Cairo in February 1449 
he was elected DiicctOr-GejKr.il of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Regional Bureau. Visited l he 
United Kingdom and United States in 1946. 
Awarded ihe C.B.E. 1947. E’rerideni of the Middle 
East Regional Bureau of the World Health 
Organisation 1944. 

159. Ibrahim Shukri 

Born about E920. Son of Mahmoud Shukri 
(Pasha), former Director of Royal Khussa and an 
cvMinisltr, Unlike his brothers w ho were educated 
abroad and who on ihcir return secured good 
business appointments* Ibrahim, fell under the 
influence of Ahmed Hussein and eventually became 
seconddn-enmmand of his Socialist Egypt party. 
Was not interned with Ahmed Hussein after tlie 
Cairo riots of January 26. 1952. and looked after the 
party’s imerests until it was dissolved with the other 
political parties in January 1953. 

Member of the Coaftiiution Drafting Committee 
under ihc Ncguib regime, and also of the Social 
Affairs Commission vet un under the Fisc Year 
Flan. 

160. Dr. Mitkl Kamk Ssdky 

Born about 1909. Graduated in agrtculiure and 
animal husbandry in Cairo and appointed to the 
Ministry of Education as an instructor. 1936-39 
studied in Edinburab and rooik Ins doctorate in 
an ima.I busba nd ry. Appoi rued [>i roclor of Vclcrinatj' 
Department of Ministry of AericuHure, Served on 
a technical mission advising the Iraqi Government, 
Appointed Minister of Agriculture in. General 
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Xisguib'iE reshuffled Cabinet on December ‘J. 1952- 
Survived (he Cabinet changes oi 1953 and the 
spring uf 1954, 

The best I) pc of Egyptian civil servant. 
Technically sound. Prre-Rrilish 


16J. I Hussein Sim (Pastil) 

_Son of Ismail Sirry Pasha, Studied at Cooper's 
IhJE A competent engineer and a hard wafter, had 
rapid advancement in his first fourteen years of 
Government service. When Aw hunt Under' 
Secretary ot Public Works in 1925 lie at first was 
inclined to be uneancilmtocy towards British officials 
in ihe Ministry. Relegated by the Wafd to the 
Direelorship-General, Survey Department in 1926. 
Run die Department well, and was brought back to 
the Ministry as Under ^Secretary of Stale by 
Mohammed Mahmoud. The King’s desire la 
make him sin Under-Secretary of State for 
Finance in £928 was succcssnlfy resisted by 
Mohammed Mahmoud. Made a Pasha in the 
birthday honours, M.stch 1936. Appointed Minister 
of Public Works in Mohammed Mahmoud's Cabinet 
in December 1937. and retained the port folio 
following i he reshuffles in April (after the elect ions) 
and in June 1938 Chairman of Arig|i>,Egyptian 
Union for 1938. Awarded (he Grand Cordon of the 
Order of (he Nile. Appointed Minister of War on 
January IS. 1939, and was not as Co-operative us he 
might have been. Become Minister of Finance in 
Alt Maher's Cuhitiei in August 1939. Appointed 
Minister of Public Works in Uas.su n Sabry’s 
Ministry m June WU. Became Prime Miniver. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Minister of the 
Interior November 15. E94u Broadened the basis 
of bis Ministry in June 3941. when the presence of 
Avis forces on Egyptian soil constituted an 
nifiKJi.ne threat to Egypt, bin failed to secure the 
^operation of ihe Wafd. Reconstructed his 
Cabinet again in the following month, wiib Indepen¬ 
dent Constluitional-l.iberul and Sa.idist elements in 
equal parts, Awarded the Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Mohamed Ah, I94J Mainly as the result 
of the chaotic state of .supplies and ol ils allegedly 
excessive subservience to British interests, his 
Government bad. by the end of 1941. forfeited the 
confidence both of (be Palace and of Parliament am! 
Strry’s decision to suspend relations with the Vrchy 
Government in February 1942 produced a conflict 
wiih ihe Palace which precipitated the Government's 
resignation, Made u Senator isi 1942 and. after a 
period of inactivity, became ajjsociated in 1943 with 
the anti-Wafd disc ass Lons, of the Opposition 
demerits, all hough nol associating with any single 
parly. ] n ihe summer nf ;| 945 he declined a tentative 
proposal by King Fanout that he should form a 
neutral Government to replace Nofcmshi. Member 
of Egyptian Delegation for ireaty negotiations 1946,. 
Was one of the dissident members of the mealy 
deSegaitcm who signed the statement opposing the 
Ek’VimSidky proposal*. November 1946, Accepted 
a wry large number of directorships in new 
companies and accumulated a very substantial 
income. Was recalled into political prominence 
when Ibrahim Abdel Uadi’s Simefist-LtberaJ Govern¬ 
ment resigned in July 1949. After a decent show 
of reluctance and under strong Palate pressure he 
succeeded in forming a wide eoaliimn Cabinet which 
included Wjfdift Mincers on a 51 .tr with Sa.nlivfs 
and Liberals. Contrived to hold! this quarrelsome 
combination together for juvt over three months but 
filially had to give up ihe effort when the Wafdist 
,irtd rt:>it-Wyf[jK| elements failed, after much 
wrangling, to Agree On the projected legi.dalion for 
n delimitation of parliamentary constituencies. 
Resigned in November but immediately formed a 
C' dour less Cabinet of public-spirited Independents 
for the purpose nf conducting the general elect ions, 
In November 1949 was awarded ihe Collar of 


Fuad 1st- Resigned the premiership ren the comply 
lion of the general elections in January 1950 and 
utmost immediately afterwards was appointed Chief 
of the Royal Cabinet, Resigned his scut in the 
Senate. Resigned from the post of Chief of ihe 
Royal Cabinet on April 3. 1950. On June 39. 1952, 
following ihe resignation of Ah Hi&li, he formed 
his fourth Government, which was again composed 
of colourless administrators. Kerim label excepted. 
It fell after 3 weeks on (he question of the appoint¬ 
ment of a Minister of War. the King's refusal to 
accept General Neguib for that office leading 
directly ire ihe amp d 1 Eiar nf July 23, 1952, Under 
the military regime kepi very much in the back¬ 
ground, 

Pompous and conceited. Well disposed but 
lacking in courage. A sound administrator. 

162* Karim, label (Pasha) 

Son of Khalil Tibet Bey. ex-editor of td 
\ttHfutttwt, he is of Lebanese origin and (he product 
ref the French Jesuit Missionary BchtHils. Made 
his debut as a journalist in his fa (tier’s paper, and 
in 1929 was selected by King Fuad to accompany 
him on his first official visit ire Europe as unofficial 
court historian This was u turning-point in Karim 
labeLs career as ii ga\c him the entree to Kings and 
heads of Slate. Thereafter the interviews he had 
with the Duke oF Windsor* Hitler, Mussolini and 
other prominent personalities established his 
reputation as a journalist. In 1936 he entered into 
a short-lived partnership with Mohamed Tube! and 
Mahmoud Abu I Fulh for the publication of 
tii MisrL In 1945 King larretik included him in his 
retin uj when he visited King Ibn Siiiid, The 
selection of a Lebanese Christian to accompany the 
King of Egypt on a visit to the Holy Land of the 
Elcdjjz aroused unfavourable comment. Ui die 
latter years of ihe war Karim Tabefs remarkable 
abilities for retailing spicy gossip made him .1 
favourite and boon companion of King Farouk. and 
the most influential member of Eji$ Majesty’s 
camarilla. In fact, he came to play behind ihe 
scenes the role which properly should have been 
that nf the Chief of ihe Royal Cabinet, In 1947 
Ids position at Court was strengthened and outwardly 
regularised by ihe creation for him of the post of 
press counsellor lt> Uis Majesty. At the same lime 
he was made adviser to ihe Egyptian State Broad¬ 
en sting. Made a Pasha and awarded the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Ismail in 1949. In May 
1950 a constitutional crisis arose when he was 
allacked in the Sen.,'-, by Mustafa Marti Bey on 
account of a payment of £E. 5.000 made to him by 
the At Moassat" Hospital in Alexandria out of ft 
Government grant of £E. 50.000 which he had 
manoeuvred for the hospital. When (he Senators 
refused to drop the subject. King Furoulc. regarding 
the demonstration a$ an at lack upon himself, issued 
the Decrees of June 1950. which excluded most of 
ihe offending Senators. Although mol one of those 
members of ihe Palace entourage called before (he 
Parquet for investigation, he was popularly supposed 
10 be involved in the Pafcslimc war arms racketeering, 
a supposition which Kmc i-'arouk rather piquamfy 
confirmed by including him among the recipients of 

decoration i (tie received the Grand Cordon of the 
Nile) awarded to members of his entourage who 
were publicly whitewashed by die procurew* r - 
gencml in March 3 953. Made Mincer of -Slate in 
dir Sirej Cabinet of July 1952 Interned September 
3 952 and released with other internee* Brought 10 
trill I for treason ufld corruption before the 
Rcvolaiion Tribunal October 1953, ;md sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for life and 
forfeiture of his property. 

His wife, the attractive daughter of ft Lebanese 
journalist. Selim Sarkis, was popularly supposed to 
have played a major pud in her husband's advance¬ 
ment sliu was appointed First Lady-in- Waiting to 


Che Queen at a tinw when there was no Queen— 
in 1949. IIajj one daughter, born in 1943, Kurint 
Tubet was, an unpopular figure, both wilh his 
journalist colleagues and the country us a whole. 
His gifte as a raconteur made him good company. 
Utterly venal but not altogether unscrupulous. He 
Owed everything to the Royal favour and financially 
made his haj while ihe sun shone. 

I6J. Sheikh Abdul Hah man Fag 

Bom about 18 % at Assiur, Graduated from 
Al Aihar in 1923 and later joined the staff of the 
Faculty of Law, In 1936 he entered the Sorbonnc. 
obtained a doctorate in 1942 and returned to Egypt 
in 1943. Rejoined the stuff of At Azhar and was 
Eater appointed Dean of the Religious Enslituic at 
Zagarig. In 1951 he was elected to the Council of 
the Ulema and represented the Hanufi rite on the 
Committee of Fetwr- 15 . Subsequently appointed 
Professor of Comparative Law at Ibrahim Univer¬ 
sity. Appointed member of the Constitution 
Drafting Committee, 1953, Appointed Rector of 
Al Azhaf on January 7, 1954 in succession to (he 
need Sheikh Mchained el Khadr Hussein, as pan of 
a general reshuffle of iJic senior posts of Al A/har. 
Corning from The same part of The country as 
Sheikh a I Haqouri (q.v.) he was generally regarded 
as ihe (alters nominee. 

Considered to be a modernist- ami a man of 
progressive ideas, hui is a moderate Of an 
essentially scholarly disposition, tie has always 
rn.iided politics. He wishes lo develop At A?Jiar 
as a modem uni vers ity. Of a retiring, calm and 
modes! nature, 

Married to a daughter ref (h? late ShciMi Ali Id™ 
of Al Axhur. and has sever children. Speaks 
competent French, 

164. Mohammed Taller iFa^ba) 

Bom about 1895, Son of a former Turkish 
Minister at Stock holm and of I he lute Princess. 
Emtna Ismail, sister of Use late Kim: Fuad. German 
educated. Technically a deserter from tKl- Turkish 
Army during the war of £9[4 IS. in Svsci/erTmd, 
he became an Egyptian subject partly to regularise 
ItA military position. Was useful to, and much used 
by. King E : u%td. who secured him ihe presidency of 
ihe Royal Automobile and Royal Aero Clubs, 
When Adty Vegbtr Pasha died m 1933, (he King 
imposed Tahcr, who w.is not even a ruerrber of ihe 
committee, upon ihe Mohammed Ali Club as 
president, He wag. nol unnaturally, unpopular. His 
dose contact w r ith the German Legation, as well as 
with Ihe Palace, made him a ralher dangerous 
person, the more so as he ingralialcd himself with 
Eurrepc.inJi under cover of his connexions with 
sport, In foreign and Egyptian circles he made no 
secret of his dislike for all things English. 
Endeavoured, about 1934. to bring in German 
aeroplanes for Misr Air work, of which he was a 
director, Appointed president of the Egyptian 
S'adonid Sports Committee in 1934 Was heavily 
engaged in promoting German air penetration into 
Egypt, nartieularly through the formation of ihe 
Horns Company of Aviation, nominally Egyptian, 
but backed by Germany, Aw-ardcd the Grand 
Cordon of the Order ot 1 small, 1936, He taicr 
showed ■■igns ref being more friendly to us. Raised 
and commanded ihe Cairo Special Consiabulftty. 
During the war he was generally regarded as a 
leading pro-German element in Cairo. "I be danger 
tre security of his “Special Police” aviiviiiex 
decided the Government to intern him in July 
1942. Released from internment hy Ahmed Maher 
in 1944 after resigning, from Ihe presidency of the 
National Sports Committee on ^ur i resistance. 
Succeeded ihe hue Prince Qinar Treussouti as 
presictenl of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1944, 
Nominated Senator. May 1946. In 195<J and 1951, 
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sponsored, at erc^l financial Ioas. visib lo Cairo of 
(he Vienna and Berlin Phi Elia rmontc Orchestras. 
Deprived of his property as a member of the 
Mohuntcd Al> family in November 1953. 

A dapper I title man with u monocle. Speaks 
almost perfect French, German and English, 

L65. Nur d Din All Tamil 

Bonn 19-10, A Doctor of Medicine and vice- 
president of ihe Syndicate of Dt^tors. A former 
deputy and at one time a ecminbulor io the Amin 
brothers" newspstpers, Politically an extreme 
Nationalisr. A leader of student disturbnnces tn 
E935. and a member of the WafcEisl Student s' 
Com mil tec ared of the Council of the Egyptian 
University Union, In 1941 a propagandisi for ihe 
Nabit Abbas Halim amongst the students. In 1 950 
dismissed from the Watanist Party. In E9JS t-xik 
a violently nationalistic and demagogic line On the 
occasion of the abrogation. In 1952 joined the 
“ Fellah Society," Minister of Municipal Affairs in 
Ali Maher's one-day Cabinet of September 5. 3952, 
Retained as Minister of Public Health in Ncguib’S 
Cabinet ref September 7. 1952 and survived ihe 
reshuffles of 1953 and ihe spring ref E95J 

A sincere and practical reformer. In spite of his 
strong nationalism, is personally friendly. A good 
tennis player. 

166. Abrfel Fiiituh El T*wi| l Pasha! 

Trained as a lawyer, was bihuimier of (be 
Alexandria Naiivc Bar. before his appointment as 
Pailiarnemary Under-Scvretary of Slate for Palace 
Affairs in 1936. Minister of Public Health tn 
Xaha^'s fourth Ministry. August lt> December. 1937. 
Appointed Minister of Health in the fifth Nnhas 
Cabinet and transferred to Cremmunications when 
Nalias reconstructed his Cabinet in May 1942. 
Awarded title nf Pasha. May 1942. Relinquished 
office or the fall of the Nahas Cabinet. October 
1944. Appointed Minister of Justice zn ihe 
Wafdist Cabinet which look oflicc after the general 
eketioas Of Jamury 3950. old age. ill-health and 
a testy churficter led him to offer his resignation on 
a number of reecnsirens. particularly in connexion 
with his disputes with Mohamcd Ainu, the 
procur.Lioi -generuh over the conduct of she arms 
scandal investigations 1950-51. In the event, it was 
the procurator-general who was dismissed in April 
1951, Deprived ref political right* for ten years hy 
decision of the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command on April 3 4. 1954, 

Speaks English and has a genial manner, but does 
not frequent the eosmopoiiiLm society of Cairo. 

167. Moiirad Wahlm rPnshal 

Born about IWHO, Copt. Brother of S.idek 
Vv.ihha (fl.v.V Served as a judge ref die Court ref 
Qtsftlion. Appointed Minister of Agriculture, in 
[X-oLimbicr 1937 hy Mohammed ' M.ihmoud's 
Cabinet, Transferred to Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry on reconstitution ref Mahmoud’s. Cabinet in 
April 1938, following new eketionx. Ass aided the 
Grand Cordon of tlte Order of the Nile. Dropped 
by Mahmoud when he broadened the hasis of his 
Ministry hy appointment of Saadists. Appointed 
to (he board of directors of Banquc Misr, May 1945. 
Member nf the Coptic Magi is Mills. 1950. 

He is quiet and unassuming, but popular in a srery 
wide cirulCr both Egyptian and foreign. His Comic 
wife was educated in England at Cheltenham 
College, and bis children were brought up by an 
excel font English governess, whom they treated 
extremely well and who had the highest opinion of 
(hem. One of the best types of Egyptian official. 

US*. Ssdck IValiba (Paslia) 

Born about 1885. A Crept, son ref Yusuf Wuhha 
Pasha, .m ex-Prime Minister, Served in the Mixed 
Parquet at Alexandria, in the Palace as Chamberlain, 
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and as director-general in. i]ic Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Appointed Minister at Brussels in February 
3925. and returned there, after a brief stay at Alliens, 
in 1928, Appointed to Rome in June 1936. 
Mmisic.' of Agncuhuw in Aly Maher's Cabinet, 
J;jmj;iry to May [*>36. Nominated Senator, May 
1946. A member of ihc Coptic Magli* Milli, KSO, 

Holds o number of directorships and is in 
particular vice-chairman aF Beida E>y<?rs, the hvcul 
Bradford Dyer-.” Association Company, A man of 
moderate ability, polite, vain and' of friendly 
disposition. Talk alive and inquisitive, and a tedious 
companion. A hard worker, but a formalist and a 
waster of lime, Talks both French and English 
well am! likes to associate with Europeans 

169, All Amin Yehia (Sfti*hah 

Son of the late Emine Yehih Pasha. Educated 
locally and at Harvard, One of Alexandra's 
tading business nmtvttes, President of the 
Alexandria Egyptian Chamber of Commerce and 
the International Chamber of Navigation. Chairman 
and managing director of the Alexandria Navigation 
Company. Involved with Farghalv (q.v,l in the 
CDlton scandal of 1950. 

170. Amba \ uussab 

Born about 1878. Entered ihc Coptic Monastery 
of Deir Antoniio in I $95 and was ordamed in 18%. 
Became a canon r kommos ") in 1901. Was then 
sent by his monastery to study comparative religion 
in a theological college in Athens and there 
acquired a good knowledge of Greet Appointed 
supervisor of the Coptic Monastery at Jaffa in 1905. 
where he remained for four year*, after which he 
was appointed general administrator of the Coptic 
Monasteries in Paksrirw On his return to Egypt, 
was consecrated Bishop of Girgj in 1920. In 1919' 
he accompanied the lute Patriarch. Amba Yocumms, 
on his visit to the Abyssinian Church, and later 
represented the Patriarch at the Coronation of 
Haile S.-lassL Was tiding Paimrch in 1935 during 
ihc absence of Ambit Yoatincs in Europe. On the 
death of Amba Yoannes in 1942 Arriba Youss-ib 
wav selected to be itvum tawiij pending the election 
of a neu incumbent. He wu.v himself a candidate 
for the patriarchate and enjoyed the support of the 
educated upper-class elements in the Coptic 
community. The election was delayed largely as a 
result of dissension-, between the Coptic Comm unity 
Council and the reactionary clerical elements, and 
did not lake place until February 3944, Shortly 
lie fore ihc election the pro-reform elements of the 
Magi is. Milli, fearing that Amba Youssab might be 
Eivr weak to further their schemes for reforming ihe 
Coptic monasteries, switched their support n> Amba 
Makarius, Bishop of \ssiout. who wms elected by a 
substantial majority. Loluih tmen* after the death 
of knibu Makarius m 1045 . he was elected Coptic 
Patriarch on May Iff* 1946, This election was 
notable for the fact that an Ethiopian Delegation 
par!kipaled for she first lime, tn 1948 he eventually 
agreed lo consecrate five Ethiopian monks to serve 
as bishops in the Ethiopian Coptic Church, It was 
staled at Ihe lime that this partial concession to the 
ErnpcmrV demands was lo some extent the result 
of pressure brought to bear by ihe late Nokrashi 
Pash i. then Prime Minister, in the interest of good 
relations between Ethiopia and Egypt. In !95ri. rhe 
old quarrel between the clerks and the reformist 
elements of (he lay community about the control of 
the monastic Wakb flared up again, and the 
Minister of the Interior had to intervene between the 
Patriarch and Dr. Mloiawi (q.v.) leader erf the latter 
group. \ new election -aill gave the reform group 
control of the Maglk Milli arid left the Pali larch 
fretfully ,r odds a hi- its vice-president. I>r .MlmuAvi, 
who then resigned 

Underwent success riff Operation in October 

1953. for the removal of an abscess front his side. 


171. ffuhiiincd Hawaii Yovnef (Pasha) 

Served for several years in (he Egyptian 
Diploma tie Service but was employed in a 
comparatively minor post in the Artglo-Egyptian 
censorship during the 1939-45 war. Was chosen hy 
Hussar ran in 3943 lo be Assistant Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet. Was Acting Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet for a period of nearly a year after the 
resignation from that post of Ibrahim Abdel Hadi 
in ! lJ 48. Showed himself 10 be friendly and 
generally speaking, receptive, but lucked ihc 
political flair and independence of mind (hat was 
needed to exert a salutary influence on King Fhroufc 
or to guide the policy of the Palace along any other 
chan Tick than those chosen by his Royal master. 

Lignin appointed Acting Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet Upon Sirry's resignation on April 3, ]95d. 
Awarded the Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nil,. May 195! fli\ post was abolished under the 
military regime. 

Speaks English and French well and both he and 
his wife arc quite at home in European society. 

172. Miihunned Farid Zaufuuk (Pashay 

Lawyer. Student leader in the days of /aig blut 
and an active vVa.fdlst unlit Hif.ih appointed him 
Minister of Propaganda in has Cabinet of March I. 
to July 2. 1952, Made a Pasha in May 1952. Was 
a Minister of Commerce and Industry in Hi tail’s 
one-day Cabinet immediately 31 receding the military 
coup ti Elat of July 23. 3952. 

173, Dre Ahmed Zaki 

Born IS97. Educated in the Higher Training 
College. (Tiro and at Nottingham, Liverpool* 
Manchester and London Universities. Was at one 
lime Professor of Chemistry at the baud I 
University, Cairo. Appointed Minister for Social 
Affairs in the Sirry Cabinet, from July 2-22. 1952. 
Appointed Rector of Cairo University in 1953. 

Though primarily a scientist, he was well known 
for his mastery ot the Arabic Language. Member 
of the Arab Academy, Married to an English wife. 

174, Ur. Hamer] /aki (Pasha) 

Born |9flJ r Studied law and political economy 
and obtained 1 doctorate in law in Pans. Returned 
to Egypt 10 become Professor of Law in Cairo 
University In ih^g was appointed Dean of the 
School of Law in Bagdad and remained there For 
one year. Was one of the younger elements 
introduced m[o the Wafdkl Cabinet For their 
technical abilities in January 1950, when he was 
appointed Minister of State without portfolio. Was 
regarded us one of the *■ progressive" Waldist 
Minister! owing 10 his appointment to his friend';hip 
with Negtiib. Al Hilali and Dr. Zakj Abdel Mutual 
who was an intimate school and university friend. 
When ihe Inner i.ffl foul iff Semg-ekDin. it was 
expected that Hallied 7aki would share his fare. 
He cut adrift front Zaki Abdel Motaal however and 
came to terns with Scrag-el* Din, In the Cabinet 
reshuffle of November 1950, he became Min-isier of 
National Economy, with a vague mandate to Like 
over general economic planning. Nominated 
Senator. February 1950. Acting Minister of 
Finance during Scrag-el-Din's Vacation in Europe, 
iul> August 3 951. Deprived of political rights for 
ten years by decision of the Council /or the 
Revolutionary Command on April 14, [954. 

Dropped front ihc Cabinet in the reshuffle of 

September 1951 

Speak; English ;iett] French and is married to a 
cultured wile who also speaks French, Combines 
murk id intellectual powers, with a strong will and 
a remarkable memory for detail, and holds 
tenaciously to any position which he has taken up 
rn an argument, Fits a hearty and friendly manner. 


Obituary 
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Dr, Fans Nimr. 

Mohumed Mohamad c3 WalciL 
Abdel Fa El ah Yehyia. 

J952 

Ahmed All. 

Fuhmy Hanna Wtssa. 

1953 

Ibrahim Dcssuki Abaza. 

Elia* Andrews. 

Abdel Rahmail $1 Rialj. 
Mohammed Hilrili Isra- 
Moha cited Mahmoud Khalil. 
Hefni Mahmoud. 

1954 

Abdel Ka wi Ahmed. 

Galtim Fahmy. 

Kamel Ibrahim. 

Ahmad Mohammed Khashaba, 
Aly el Merimhwi, 

Deletions 

Abdtilkh Fikri Abaza. 

Yassin Ahmed. 

Prince Mohammed Ati. 

Abdel Rahman Ammar. 

Abdel Falla h Anir. 

Amm Arus. 

Fcrik Ibrahim Atallah. 

Lewa Ahmad Aiiiya. 
Mobammcxl OiataRt- 
Ft-rik Ali Fahmy, 

Mansour Fuhmy. 

Mustafa Fnhmy, 

Fcrik Mohatned Haidar. 

Abbas Abu Hussein. 

Dr. Abdel Guwad Hussein. 

Aziz Izst, 

Ahnred Kamel. 

Lcwa Ahmed Kamel 
Bodawi Klnlifa, 

A bdul Razxtik Abdul Khcir. 
Ferik OMiiun id Mahdi., 

Rash wan Mahfouz. 

Dr. llamcd Mahmoud. 

Abdel Aziz Mohammed Pasha, 
ftiad Abdel A?iz Seif el Nasr. 
Ahmad Raoixy. 

Mustafa al Sadck. 

Ahmad Seddik. 

Achilla Sekaly, 

Sheikh Ahdel Meguid Salem. 

Mafire FI Sayid Selim. 
Mohnmcd ,1 Saved Shubin 
Mahmoud Shukri, 

HusSBiri Sob hi. 

M.iiitCL 1 Abdel Aziz el Sotifam 
Atnld UUf Tidaat. 

Abilel Wall a b Talaat, 

Mahmoud Sadek Yourics, 
Prince Yousef Kemal, 
Mohauicd Yusuf 
Mahmoud Zmki, 

Yousef Zulficar. 


II, Foreign rereunalitlvs; Nun-Briti.iih and 
N nn-llgyplian 

t?5. Cu/rika, Theodore F, 

Greek. Bum about 1895, Director of (he Rank 
of Athens and several other companies. President 
of the Greek Community jn Cairo and of the Greek 
Chain tier of Commerce, Cairo. The familv have 
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been long established In Egypt, are very wealthy and 
have contributed much to the welfare of the Greek 
Community, 

I7fi. Dttyniic, Andre, O.B-IA 

French. Dorn in 1893, Deputy to the Comii; de 
Grailly and has a good grasp of his company's 
business. Frieudty and co-opera tire. A retired 
naval officer, he holds the rank of Capitalne de 
Vaisseau. 

177. Lmpjin, Baton Edouard 

Belgian Succeeded his cousin as President of 
several large companies in Cairo, including the Cairo 
Electric Railways and Heliopolis Oasis Company; 
Egyptian Motels. Limited, and La Stuffs-te Bdgc 
Electrail, and married his cousin's widow. He is 
friendly hui retiring, Visiu Egypt vnffee a year 

178. Gasche, Finns 

Swiss. Resident in Alexandria. Chairman eff iht 
Filature Natiomtlc d'Fgypte and two other textile 
companies. President of the Swiss Chamber of 
Commerce Starting From practically nothing has 
made a Surge fortune and is now the leading foreign 
textile industrialist. Has mellowed with success, and 
is friendly. His son. Robert, married in I94S ,i 
granddaughter of the Late King of Italy. 

179. Grailly, Curate Je^ji-Phalippc He 

French- Born in 1899., Agent superieur of the 
Suez Canal Company in Cairo and. ; i s sueli. is the 
" diplomatic " Eink between the com pan;, anil the 
Egyptian Government. Friendly and helpful. Very 
much in the social world of Oiiro, 

180. Jar quel, Mauris 

Belgian. Born about 1895. For mans years was 
legal adviser to the Minister for Foreign Aitoiiv 
The List of a long [inc of Belgian Sawyers, in the 
service of the Egyptian Government. After ceasing 
to work actively 111 this capacity he took on (he j,ob 
of training young Egyptian diplnmais m ihe social 
graces. 3 task that took him and his pupils from 
GroppiN tea-rooms to the hotels of Luxor. Polite 
and friendly, but has mixed little in society; being 
careful to accept invitations only from Egyptians 
Even his new job did nut bring him much more into 
the Open. 

131, Kucnte, Charted 

French. Dircctcur tk ITuStitut Fraiufais 
d'ArehcOlogie Oriental. Pribideru dc rAlliancc 
FraucaiH’, Runs the In.vtitui well, though with 

exceptionally tight control of the finances. Is 
learned, cultured and igrecablr, but very unp^pubr 
wiih the French colony and officials in Orin> 

182. Mtoeltfcf, Pierre 

French, Bom in I89g. Chef du Service 

AdminUtratif of the Suc7 Canal Company at 
Ismailia Engineer qualified m the Ecole hrfv- 

technlquc Was Chef dc ta I* Section at Port Said 
and during the last war he joined the Fighting French 
Movement but doubts have been expressed about 
his real ePnvitiions. A devout Roman CiiEhnlte. 
Temporarily Filed the post of chief engineer of the 
company pending the arrival of Fnui Blanquet, 
whose appointment in 1939 could not, owinj- in Llic 
war. take effect until £945. 

183, Masse ri, Felix 

Italian. Bum in 1898. Resident in Cairo, 

.Managing-director of the Tractor and Enginceritig 
Companv in which Cory Brothers of Cardiff have 
a large interest. Director ,rf the Banque Mossed 
and thf« other companies. President of the Italian 
Chamber iff Commerce, The furablv lia.-s been 
established in Eg,ypt for some time and the younger 
members had sonic contact with the Fa Lux 
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IS4, Patbe, Lad is las PuhuuiK* 

Of Hungarian origin. Resident in \Jevmdrio. 
Director of the Alexandria Navigation Company and 
other companies. Though of Jewish cJtirai.iton he 
was th: main support of Alt Amin Yehia b/.v,t 
especially in - Kipping matters. and wields wide 
i- •ilyenue, Was honorary Hungarian Consul, hut 
helped the Allied cause'during the war. Having 
fa ik'd lo be accepted fop- Rriireh nationality, he 
acquired American citizenship. 

A self-made man. A convert to Catholicism and 
married to a Hungarian Catholic of good family, 

I rtf Sul* ago. Constantine Vl f 

Greek. Horn in W2. Resident in Alexandria, 
Managing-director of Salvage and Company, cotton 
caponiers. Director of the Filature Nabonale 
d’Egypte and numerous other companies. Vice- 
president of the Greek Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Greek Community En Alexandria. As j 
V'enizctist he was subjected to some criticism by 
the Grecti Royal entourage during the war. and 
during the civil war he was said "to hold Leftist 
views. Ete is now, however, regarded as a firm 
Nupporicr of the monarchy in Greece, 

JJUL V inccnot. Marcel 

French- Resident in Cairo. Bom about 1880. 
Managing director of the Credit Fonder d'Egyptc. 
One of the greatest local banking authorities w hose 
opinion ss held to be of particular value by other 
bankers. Has written text boots on the Egyptian 
economy and was well viewed by the Palace - and by 
the Egyptian Government, Member of the board of 
the National Insurance Company of Egypt* which is 
mostly controlled by the Maiionale de Paris, and is 
credited with having been largely instrumental in 
producing the Egyptian Gove njffi nl’s draft 
insurance legislation, which is believed in British 
insurances circle - - to favour French interests. 
Married to a pleasant wife, h one Of the leading 
lights in the French community. Always very 
fnervdty Has jfee Grand Cordon of the Nile and is 
a member of the State Economic Council under the 
Old regime, 

During Ihc war he maintained an equivocal 
political altitude. 


Appendix 

Egyptian Mwistrict since September 24, 1951 

Matixrafa c! X abas's Cabinet {reshuffle) 

Mohamed El Wfakil; Minister of Justice {vice 
Abdel Fattah cl TawiI), 

Abdel Fattah el Tawil: Minister of Communica¬ 
tions (v«* Mohamed Mohamed cl Wait]). 

Abdel battah Hasutn: Minister of Social Affairs 
(niv Abdd Dr. Ahmad Hussain). 

Hussein Mohamed El Guindi; Minister of Wakfs 
(rice Abdel Fattah Hassanl, 

Abdel Meguid Abdel Hitkk; Minister of State. 

December 20, 1951 

Abdel Megmd Abdel Hufck; Minister of National 
Economy (wt Dr. Hamcd Zaki). 

January 27. 1952. Afi Matter's Cabinet formed 
Ah Maher; Prime Minister, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and of War and Marine. 

Dr. Zafci Abdel Motaal; Minister of Finance and 
Naitonal Economy, 

Ahmed Mcft&da El Maraghy: Minister of Interior. 
Mohamed Abdul Khulek Htucsmina: Minister of 
Education. 

Ahrned Ibrahim Abdel Wahabi Minister of 
Commerce and Industry and Supply. 

S%|ib Samy; Minister of Agriculture. 


Mohamed Aly Natnazy: Minister of Justice, 
Harried Hillman; Minister of Communications and 
Public Works, 

Mahmud (fossa n: Minister of Social Affairs, 

Dr. [brahim Shuwky: Minister of Public Health 
and Municipal and Rural Affairs. 

Sand EL Labbun: Mini iter of Wakfe, 

February ?. 1952 

Abdel Galil Ibrahim El Eniuri: Minister of 
Commerce, Industry and Supply (rice Ahmed 
Ibrahim Abdel Wahabi, 

Ahmed Ibrahim Abdel Wahab, Minister of Stale. 
Mohamed Aly Rushdy: Minister of Municipal 
Affairs (rice Dr. Ibrahim Slsuwki). 

Zoheir Garrana; Minister of Rural Affairs {vice 
Dr. ! hr .shim Shawki). 

Alphonse CLireiss; Minister of Agriculture iriee 
Salih Samy). 

March l, 1952. Mumtib Et-fiUaii's Cabinet formed 
Ahmed Naguib El-Hilali; Prime Minister 
Salih Sarny; Minister of Commerce and Industry 
and Supply. 

Tabu Moljamd Abdel Wahab El Sihaa; Minister 
of Municipal and Rural Affairs. 

Mohamet) Kamel Morri; Minister of Justice. 
Mohamed 01 Moufti cl Gazayerli; Minister of 
Wakfs. 

M illumed Abdd Khulek Hussouna; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Mohamed, Zaki Abdel Mutual; Minister of 
Finance and National Economy. 

Ahmed Morbtda El Marughi: Minister of the 
Interior and War and Marine 
Mohamed Rtfaai; Minister of Education. 
Mohamed Farid ZaaJouk: Minister of State for 
Propaganda. 

Tarraf Ali; Minister of Comnrunnations. 

Naguib Ibrahim; Minister of Public Works. 
Mahmoud Osman Ghtuioli; Minister of Agri¬ 
culture.. 

Radi Abet! Seif Radi; Minister of Social Affairs 
and Public Health. 

Jttiy 2 1952, Hussein Sirrys Cabinet formed 
Hussein Sirry; Prime Minister. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and War and Marine. 

Mohamed Hashem; Minister of ihc Interior. 
Mohan led Ali Ratih: Minister of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs. 

Naguib Ibrahim: Minister of Public Works. 
Finance and National Economy. 

Mnhanied Sami Marin; Minister of Education, 
Karim Tube?: Minister of Stale. 

Dr Saved Abdel Wahid, Minister of Communi¬ 

cations, 

Dr. Ahmed Zafci, Minister of Social Affairs. 

Dr Mohamed Ali Al-Key&ni; Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Httssem Kamil M-Ghamrawi: Minister of Supply. 
Df. Abdel MiVoit Khayal: Minister of Commerce 
srwl Industry, 

Dr. Mahmoud Saluh ed-Din; Minister of Public 
Health, 

Ali Budawi; Minister of Justice. 

Sheikh Mohamed Ahmed Fa rag Al-Sanhouri; 
Minister of Wakfs, 

July 22, 1952. Naguib El-Hi fairs Cabinet formed 
Ahmed Naguib EFHilali; Prime Minister. 

Taha Mohamed Abdel Wahab Ei-Sihai; Minister 
of Supply 

Mohamed Kamel Morel; Minister of Justice. 
Mohamed El Moufti El-Gnzayerli; Minister of 
Wakfs. 

Mohamed Abdel Kh.dek Hassourta; Minister for 
Foreign Affaire. 


Dr, Mohamed Zaki Abdel Motaal, Minister of 
Finance and National Economy. 

Ahmed Mortadu LI Maraghi; Minister ol the 
Interior. 

Mohamed Rifaat; Minister of Education. 

Mchained Farid Zaalouk: Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Tarraf Alt; Minister of Communications 
Radi. Abu Seir Radi; Minister of Social Affairs. 
Ismail Sherin; Minister of War and Marine. 

Hass Pul Kamil El Shisliini; Minister oi 

Agriculture. 

Yousscf Saatl: Minister of Public Works, 

Me ml Boutros Ghali; Minister of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs. 

Dr. Saved Shukri; Minister of Public Health. 

July 24, 1952, Ah Maher's Cabinet formed after 
(he Military amp d'Etaf of July 23. 1952 
Ali Maher: Prime Minister, Minister of the 
Interior. Foreign Affaire and War and Marine. 

Dr. Ibrahim Shuwky, Minister of Public Health, 
Ibrahun Abdel Wahabi Minister of Commence 
and Industry and Supply, 

Saatl Eb Lab ban; Minister of Education. 

Midiamed ALy Rushdi: Minister of Justice. 

Abdel GaEil Ibrahim El-Emary; Minister of 
Finance and Economy, 

Alphonse Greiss; Minister of Agriculture. 

Dr. Mohamed Zohetr Garrana; Minister of ShK'ial 
Affairs and of Communications. 

Mohamed Kamel Nubih: Minister of Public 
Works. 

Kuad Cbirinc: Minister of Wafcf.s. 

Abdel A nt Abdallah Siilem: Minister of Rural 
and Municipal Affairs. 

My 30. 1952 

Mohamed Rashad Mdianua; Minister of Com- 
muniL tfions {vice Dr. Mohamed Zoheir Garrana). 

Mohamed Zoheir Garrana; Minister of Com- 
mu ideal ions {vice Lieuienant-Colonel Mohamed 
Rushad Mchunnai. 

September 5, 1952 

Mirrn Bmiteos Ghuli; Minister of Rural Affaire 
(I'jrr Abdel Atm. Abdullah Salem), 

Mahmoud Mohamed Mahmoud; Minister of 
Com m tuuta [in ns (i/ce Dr. Mohamed Zohcii 
Garrana). 

Ibrahim Biiyoumi Madkour: Minister of 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Mourad Fuhmy: Minister of Public Worts (vine 
Mohamed Kamel NabihL 
Dr, Noureddim Tarraf: Minister of Municipal 
Allaire. 

Fuad Chirine was also dropped and the 
Ministry of Wakfs left vacant. 

September 7. 1952. \t of tamed Ary nib's Cabinet 
formed 

General Mohamed Negri ib; Prime Minister. 
Minister of War and Murine, 

Solmian Hafez; Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. Abdel Galil Ibrahim E| Emary; Minister of 
Finance and Economy. 

Abdel Aziz Abdullah Salem: Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Mourad Fuhmy: Minister of Public Works, 

Dr. Nurrcddinc Tarraf; Minister of Public; 
Health. 

Ahmed Husni: Minister of Justice. 

I smaaL Mohsmcd EJ-Kabbani; Minister of 
Educjlion 

Huss ‘in Abou Zetd; Minister of Communications. 
Ahmed Mohamed Fatrag Tayeh: Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


Abdel Aziz Ali: Minister of Municipal and 
Rural Affaire. 

Sheikh Hassan El-Bakoun; Minister of Wakfs. 
Mohamed Fauad Gabl; Minister of Social 
Affairs. 

Dr. Mohamed Sabri Mansoor; Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Farid Autoun: Minister of Supply, 

Falhy Rvidwun; Minister of State. 

OeroiNrr 4,1952 

Ahmed Husni; Acting Minister for Palace 
Affaire, while retaining the Ministry of Justice, 

December IS. 1952 

Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi. Minister for Foreign 
Affaire Hite Ahmed F'arag Taydi). 

Dr. HeLmy Bahgiit Badaivy; Minister of Commerce 
and Industry (rice Mohamed Sabry Munsour), 

Dr, Mohamed Sabry Munsour; Minister of Supply 
(vice Farid Antoun). 

Dr William Selim Hanna; Minister of Municipal 
end Rural Affairs {vice Abdel Aziz Ali), 

Dr Abbas Mustafa Amman Minister of Social 
Affairs (eire Moharoed Fund GaLalk 

Mohamed F'uad Gala l; Minister of National 
Guidance. 

Dr. Abdd Razzak Sidky; Miinster of Agriculture 
(wtr Abdel Aziz Abdullah Salem). 

May 7. 1953 

Dr Aly d Gere Lily: Deputy Minister of Finance 
and Economy, 

June IS. 195J 

Dr. Helmy Rabgai Budawy; Acting Minister of 
Supply iirii- Dr„ Mohamed Sabn Mansourk 

Jane IS, f9S3 

L i eutenant-Colonel Gama) Abdel Nasser; Deputy 
Premier arid Minister iff ihc Interior (rice Soli man 
Hafc*), 

Wing Commander Abdd laiiif Mahmoud 
LI-BogdutU Minister of War and Marine (iter 
General Mohamed Neguib), 

Major SuJah (Ed-Din Moustafa) Salem: Minister 
of National Guidunee and Minister of State for 
Sudiui Affairs (rice Muhamed Fuad Gttlul), 

A tinted Abdu Fl-Shcrtei^si; Minister of Public 
Works (riot.- Murad Fall my). 

Hussem Abu Zaid dropped and the Ministry of 
Communications left vacant. 

October 6. 1955 

Lieutenant-Colonel Zakaria Mohy El-Dane; 
Minister iff the Interior {vice LieutenantColOrtcl 
Gaina] Abdd Nasser), 

Wing Commander Gam.il Salem; Minister of 
Communications;. 

January J, 1954 

Major Kama] cl E>m Hussam, Minister of Social 
Affair^ (ri re Abbas MoustLifu AmnuirJ 
Abbas Mou^lnfa Ammar; Minister of Education 
(k'jftv Mohamed Ismail H Kubhani), 

February S. 1954 

Dr, Hassan Goghdady; Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and Supply (vtec Dr, Helmy Buhgal 
Budawi l 

Dr Hclnn Bahgat Budawi; Minister of State for 
Political Affairs. 

February 35. 1954 

Urulettaiu-Cfdcmel Gurnet! Abdel 51asset: Prime 
Minister {vice General Mohamed Neguibl, 

Wing Comma ndcr Gama I Salem; Deputy Premier 
(vice Ltfflitenani-Coloncl Gama! Abdel Nasser), 
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Dr Abdel Galil Ibrahim EFEmary: Deputy P.M 
for Economic Affairs. 

Dr. Ah El-Gere illy: Minister of Finance {via 
Maitre Abdel Galil El-Emary). 

Goloncl Abdd Fmuih Hnssan: Deputy Minister of 
Stale for Sudan Affairs. 


Mm ii 8. 1954 

General Mofimud K'eguib: Prime Minister (vice 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser)., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser: Deputy 
Prime Minister (vice Wine Commander Gama I 
Salem), 

Dr Abdd Gain Ibrahim El-Eman: Minister of 
Finance and Economy (wet* Dr. Ah- EJ-Gerdtiy). 

Dr, A(y El-Gcreiily; Minister of State for 
Financial and Economic Affairs. 

April I ft. 1954 

Licuu r nam-ColQnet Ga/rol Abdel Nasser; Prime 
Mi nisi r? (vj ice General Mohamed Negutb). 


Dr. Abdul Hamid El-Sherif: Minister of Finance 
(vrtr Dr. Abdel Galil Ibrahim El-Emary), 

Wing Commander Hatsan Ibrahim: Mi lister of 
State for the Affairs of the Presidency of the 
Republic {vice Maftre Ahmed Hosny. who retained 
portfolio of Justice}. 

Dr Mohamad Awid Molt anted; Minister of Edu¬ 
cation (vice Dr. Abbas Moustafa Amumr). 

Lieuicnani-Coloncl Hussein Shafei: Minister of 
War h/re Wing Commander Abdel Ltitif 
El-Boghctady). 

Wing Commander Abdul Lai if Bogbdady: Minister 
of Municipal ;uul Rural Affairs (vfre Dr. William 
Selim Hanna). 

Dr. Hassan M ird; Minister of Commerce and 
Industry (vice Dr. Hassan Ahmed! BoghdadyC 

M.itire Guindy Abdul Mulch, Minister of Supply 
(vice Dr. Hasstn Ahmed BogMady). 

Mai ire Abdul Monet m cl-Kcisuny; Deputy 
Minister of Finance. 

Maltre Mohamad Abu Nuseir, Deputy Minister 
of Commerce and f industry. 
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EGYPT: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr * Eden. (Received October 23) 


(No* 197. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, October 18, 1954. 

With reference lo Mr. Hankey's despatch 
No. 167 of August 25, 1953, f have lhe 
honour to transmit herewith the annual 
report on Heads ol Foreign Missions in 
Cairo, f regret the defti) in presenting it. 

2. The Egyptian Govern meat withdrew 
diplomatic recognition from tlie Govern¬ 
ment of ex-King Zog on August 26, 1953. 

3. The following four countries and (he 
Holy See have aL present no Head of 
Mission appointed to Cairo, 

Cuba 

At the end of 1953 Don Luis F, 
de Almagro was discovered smuggling 
enrrenc) out of Egypt, and his diplomatic 
immunity was withdrawn front him. He 
lefl the country and it was announced that 
his Government had accepted his resigna¬ 
tion on January 2. 1954. On January 9, 
the Cuban Government requested the 
American Embassy in Cairo to take charge 
uf Cuban affairs in Egypt, 


Fra/P m? 

M. dc MurvilLe left Cairo on September 28 
to lake up Itis appointment as permanent 
French delegate io the N.A.T.G, and his 
successor has not yet been named. there 
is noi likely to be any great delay in this, 
however, 1 have not thought it necessary' to 
include a note on M. Robert Gil Let, the 
Counsellor of the French Embassy, who is 
in charge ti.i. 


Ffoly See 

Mgr. Albert Leva me left Cairo in the 
summer of 1954 and has not yet been 
replaced. 




Turkey 

M Tugay was deprived of his diplomatic 
immunity on January 4, 1954, and was 
ordered to leave Egypt within 24 hours, 
after an incident between him and 
Lieu tenant-Colonel Gama! Abdd Nasser. 
He has not yet been replaced. 

Germany 

Dr. Pawdke left Cairo in the summer and 
let it be understood that he would not 
return. He has not been replaced, and 
Baton von Mirbach is Charge d'Affaires a.i. 
I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON, 


Enclosure 

(PUSiwges marked with un asterisk are reproduced 
[rein previous reports.) 

Af^baaisfcin 

Saiahuditin SdtjooqL— Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Flcmpotcntimy. April 20. 1454. 

A friendly link man who speaks English and bus 
a handsome , : nd limo-rotts wile who speaks English 
as well as Russian and some French. they are both 
of a lilerj ry bent and, indeed. [ understand. that 
Mme, Saljooqi has a considerable reputation as a 
poetess. 


Argentina 

Carlos Gustavo Lerenti,- Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary and Flcnipotcnliary, February I. 1954. 

An ex-University professor: he has a luree staff 
and nothing to do. He and his smnli blonde wife are 
plea sard people but in noway outstanding. 


Aufltiia 

•If. Cfcmcra Hltdner. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Fknip'itentiiiTy, August 3. 1 ^53. 

M Wjldaer has been a diplomat fancc 1914 and 
has served in several countries on the edge of the 
Middle Ease, notably Ankara, Tehran and Kabul 
He w‘iis regarded us unworthy o'f appointment to any 
|»it by Fie Nulls alter the Anschluss in Austria and 
was for some years unable to obtain any job a: all. 
Before coming to Cairo he was Political Dirsciur in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

M. Wildncr is, as one would expect, u highly 
polished diplomat of the old N-:hool. Ht speaks 
quite rood English. His w ife is more at home in 
French. His unmarried daughter is with him in 
Cairo. 


Bdgfont 

M, Harold Betfum .—Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. November 2ft. H50 
“M Ferrinn. who spent a number of years 
recently a ■ Belgian Minister to Poland, has been 
deeply impressed by this experience and by the 
insight it gave him to things behind the Iron Curtain. 
He says that he imams the fruits of his experience 
[O line Egyptian authorities. (Written in 1949,) 

* A delicate man w ho appears always to be worried 
by his conviction that the Egyptian climate is 
ruining his health A most friendly colleague. The 
status of the Belgian Mission has just been raised to 
an Embassy and M Leman has been promoted to 
(he rank of Ambassador. (Written in 1950.) 

*M Fenian is slid here but still ailing. His 
brother used ip be it judge of the Mixed ( ouriv, and 
he has exceptional sources of information. A most 
rricndJv ami wdl-halanccd colleague. (Written in 
1953.) 


Brazil 

Carias Maximitmir de Figucinrdo. Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. July S. |954, 

He and I were colleagues in Berlin in the early 
1 wen ties a fact which I had unfortunately forgotten. 
Most of his conversation consists of reminiscences of 
past posts and colleagues. A friendly man who docs 
no( seem to be particularly interested in Egypt 
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Bulgaria 

M. Nicota Gavrilov .—Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, August 2. 1954- 
A member of the Huljan.ui Communist Part} of 
v^ery Jong standing am] ]i lawyer by profession. I 
should say that he is more of a theoretical than a 
practical Communist, 

Chile 

Af, Fernando Orrepo Vicuna - -Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotenlkry. June 7, 1954, 
Cheerful, friendly and rather y bore. He and his 
lively wife speak English well, 

China 

Dr. IF* Ambassador Extraordinary 

and Plenipotentiary, January 13. 1949. (Minister 
from August 16. 1947.) 

‘He is a civilised and intelligent nine who speaks 
fair English and belter German. His wife gives 
musical parties, lie is very friendly. tWritten in 

ms.i 

*| ant not. of course, able to meet him officially, 
since he represents the Nationalist. Government of 
Chirm- {Written in idsOj 

Czerhalovukiw 

M. A most i tad lick <t Envoy Extraordinary and 
Ministe r Piets i potenttit ry, 

I have not yet met him. and know of his presence 
in Cairo only from the press. 

Denmark 

M. Gear;! Lynx bye Hfist r —Envoy Extraordinary 
anti Minister Plenipotentiary, May 5. J 953. 

He s. *.juis entirely preoccupied with domestic 
problems, which depress los wife. His health is not 
good and he sailers constantly from neuralgia. A 
pleasant colleague. 

Ethiopiy 

V/, \f filbert Ytiyelumd. Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary. September 3, 1453. 

Speaks, quite good I rcneh. Ha* .l low opinion of 
Egypt in general and of the Egyptian Government 
in particular. Most of liis present troubles with the 
latter stem from the trade- between Ethiopia and 
Israel. 

Greece 

Af. ifiehel \fcias. Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, August 26, 1932. 

‘VI. MH.iv, Who i L ; a proresskmal diplomat of 
ab :-ut 55. was at one time on the Greek Delegation 
to the I eaguc of Nations. Before coming here he 
was head of I he department in the Minislry of 
Foreign Affairs dealing wish N.A.T.O. This lias 
given him ,t broad strategic outlook which places 
him outspokenly on our side :is regards our dispute 
with the Egyptian Government over our base in the 
Canal Zone. He seems In cope competently with 
the affairs of his large ami difficult community. A 
shrewd, experienced and very friendly colleague 
(Written in [953.) 

Hungary 

Vf Groryr* Zdjfi.v. Charge d "Affaires, 
December 8, 1949, 

‘Monsieur Zaeor was in the pharmaceutical 
business before he came to Egypt three years ago. 
!Living also done some journalism. In view of hk 
generally friendly and fortheoming disposition 1 was. 
not very surprised to hear that he had had to leave 
bis only child in Hungary last tinu; he went on leave 
He is hoping to gel another post shortl. (Written 
in (953J 


IdliuAcvii 

Major-Generai Ratten Hadji A l?dnt Kodin- - 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary, April 14. 1953 (Minister from March 25, 
1952-J 

J Major-General Abdul Kudir was Vice-Consul at 
the Netherlands Legation in Jeddn before (be war. 
In 1941 he returned to Indonesia and became a 
mAjor-gcncnd in the unity trained, by the Japanese- 
lie has since served in Kabul and Ichran. He is 
well educated and highly intelligent, but evidently 
has tire Eight-footed qualities of 3ns race. I suspect 
he is ruiher a Light-weight as well, [Written In 1953.) 


Iraq 

M V cyatft £/ Rmvr Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. December 3, 1952- 
(Minister from October 22. 1950.) 

After considerable experience as a politician, 
Neguib El ftuwi was sent to Egypt on a temporary 
basis at the close of the unsuccessful Palestine war 
in order to regulate the resulting disputes between 
Iraq and Egypt, He says that he has found his task 
here most complicated and beset with difficulties. 
On first acquaintance N eg nib El Rawi seems tri¬ 
be a serious and considerable personality. He 
expresses with every appearance of sincerity a strong 
belief in friendship between Great Britain and the 
Arab countries, and has been helpful on several 
occasions. ( Written in 1953,1 

He has recently been made a scapegoat by the 
Egyptian Government, who have accused him of 
stirring up trouble between Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
Nuri ,iI Said has been urged by the Egyptian Prime 
Minister to remove him, 


Italy 

,S>. Pusifuate Ju -iinefti.- Amb&tfatior Extra¬ 

ordinary and Plenipotentiary. March 10. 1933, 

•Sr. JannclIL who is a bachelor of over 50 years 
of age. vvos Poll lieu] Director in the Italian Ministry 
of Foreign Allairs before he came here and liar, been 
a diplomat for over twenty-five years. He is some¬ 
what afflicted hy the problems of his large 
community here but seems to show common sense in 
dealing with them. (Written in 1953.) 


Japan 

if. Shk'i'r/i Ftwriio, Ambassador Extraordinary 
anti Plenipotentiary. May 8, 1954. [Minister from 
January 8. 1953,1- 

M. Yosimei has served in a number of Western 
countries, having been in the Japanese Diplomatic 
Service since about 1928, He la Iks good. English 
and French and. though his English is a little rusty, 
he seems to he thoroughly Westernised. Or a first 
acquaintance lie could hardly be more friendly Me 
continues to be extremely friendly as also docs bis 
wife. 

Jordan 

Awni Abdel War/;,—Ambassador Extra ordinal} 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, November 29. 195;. 
(Minister from October It. 1951 i 

*Awnl Abdel Hath wav formerly a lawyer in 
Palestine. He represented the Arabs at various 
Conferences in London before the war and speaks 
tviih much admiration of Lhc British statesmen he 
met there, Unfortunately, he practically never stops 
speaking, but he seems most anxious in every way 
to m-o the Canal Zone Baser question set (led 
favourably ,md by agreement, (Written in 1953.) 

He sv frank in his support of close union between 
Iraq. Syria and Jordan (the Fertile Crescent) but 
probably only in cases where he thinks thru such 
views would not be unwelcome, 
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Libya 

Ihe \abit fbraliim bin Ahmed at Shari} ei 
Senmsi, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipniaitury. September 9, 1954. [Minister from 
September 3. 195 3 a 

J he S.ihul Ibrahim is a brother of the Queen of 
Libya. ,-V co-operative colleague within ihe limits 
imposed by the" (act Lhat he speaks no European 
language, and communication with him has to he in 
Arabic. He seems genuinely well disposed towards 
m. and aware of the dangers attendant upon 
Egyptian penetration of his country. 

Lebanon 

,VL A mlim Dirneshkieh.- Minister and Charge 
d“Affaires, October 22, 195L 

*M. Dime* li kick has a sound Arab revolutionary 
background He is a progressive nationalist who is 
sincerely anxious that ihe Arab national movement 
should preserve lit- links with the Western countries 
and not fall into the hands of those who wish to 
ret ire into Islamic isolation- He k intelligent and 
active and full of character He 3tad a great 
admiration for Great Bril tin ever since his service 
in London during (he war. where, incidentally, he 
acquired a verv nice English wife. (Written in 
1953.) 

iNefherbmrfs 

,4f. W if tern Ittoop Koopmons ,—Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
August 2ft. 1952. 

*M. Koopmnns was Secretary-Genera] of the 
Netherlands Stock Exchange and bankers 1 organisa¬ 
tion before the war. He organised the economic 
side of ihe Ministry of Foreign Allairs after the 
war and hO-s since served in W&sllitiglon. He is 
accredited also to Syria and Lebanon. He takes 
much trouble to understand (he Arab point of view 
and has even learnt a fair amount of Arabic- but in 
alt this he i> discriminating and sensible and gives 
us all the support to be expected from a member of 
N.A.T.O. (Written in 1953.) 


Norway 

\f. Christian Prohi Reuse h. Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, January 14. 
1954. 

Mu is rarely seen about and confesses to being 
out of touch with political makers und being 
predominantly concerned. Wilh uommcrdal affairs. 
An unassuming bachelor, 

Persia 

M. ittix'himvQn SepnhlHnti* —Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary. January 14. 1954. 

A professional diplomat whose many posts have 
uppaEcnUy left him with relatively little knowledge 
of the world. Pleasant and slightly mystical, A 
widower with (wo nubile daughters. Speaks French 
but little or no English 

Poland 

M, Wfatizittii&z PasrJurH'yki,- Charge d'AlfaiFes, 
April 10. 1952, 

M PWJtowski is by origin a primary school- 
readier from E’msk After ihul part of Poland was 
taken by Russia in l93' iJ he spent some time in the 
Soviet Union and was associated with Ihe pro- 
Communist Palish Committee After she war lie 
became head of the Soviei Section of the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign AILms from l Lj 4h 51, He came 
to Egypt ax Firsi Secretary >n 1951 His communism 
hardly conceals bis naikmal pride in modern Poland. 
Like all Poles, he has very sociable qualities but i 
dcieei a ceriiiift Slavonic fanaticism ram:where deep 
down in his nature (Written iit 1953.) 


Portugal 

Sr- At)itiin< dti Jli'-w-- -Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Pknipotcndairy, June L 1930. 

* Monsieur dc Sieves has a great admiration for 
Britain and has gone out of his way since he arrived 
m Egypt to show himself friendly and co-opcraiivc, 

*He is vcry r fond of riding and of beautiful women 
u-n whom he showers lavish compliments without 
much apparent success. Speaks (lueni but Strongly 
accented French and no tiaglish, (Written in 1953.) 

Monsieur dc $£ves continues, to do his voluble 
best to prove his devotion to the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance. 

li mi manta 

M. Siieojue Comnocu. —Chaxg^ d'Affaires. 5kp(cm- 
her lo, 1954. 

I am not acquainted wtih him. as jel 

Saudi Arabia 

Sheikh Abddihh At Ibrahim At Fad}.— 
Ambassador Exlraordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary. September 23, 1952, 

* Before being promoted to bceonte Minister here 
he was Consul-General in Cairo, He had previously 
served for a short time in Washington, thus acquiring 
some know ledge of English. It requires patience to 
draw him out an any subject and he generally 
prefers to keep his ideas to himself. He is only to 
be seen in diplomatic society on the more forma) 
occasions. (Written in 19534 

Soriirt I'njon 

M, Daniil Se/iienm-iteh Sototi. Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. May 20. 1954. 
(Minister from October 25, 1953.) 

SI Svjind i-. '.*ne of the Swici Union’s experts in 
Middle Eastern adain,. and was formerly Minister 
a! Beirut. 

Ahbough ]i l- arrived in October 1953. he did not 
call upon me uitlil lie was promoted to he 
Amb&uudor in May 1954, He speaks .. rather 
gras mg and primitive form of French with much 
fluency. He strifees nte .is an acute observer. For a 
Soviet diplomat he talks very frankly except about 
hin own country. 

Spain 

Dtm Jose Fernandez Viliaverde y R< nit dt 
Tagores- Marques de Santa Cruz .—Ambassador 
Extraordmarv and Minister Plenipotentiary. Mav 2. 
1953. 

“Aiming our most charming and socially 
distinguished colleagues. Both the Ambassador and 
his wife speak perfect English, and he has served 
in London Unfortunately, he prefers Alexandria in 
the hot weather, and as his work docs not in any 
way aJTeel Ins mode of living, he ha.s hardly been 
seen in Cairo since f arrived, (Wrillen in 3951 .) 

He spent the summer in Alexandria as usual. 

Swedes 

M r Gitstttf Weidvl .—Envoy Extraordinary llihI 
Minister Plenipotentiary. October IL 195L 

’His somewhat formal Swedish manner barely 
hides .1 personality of great charm and distinction. 
He lias the judgment and balance or many years* 
experience ns a diplomat, and is well able"both to 
collect information anrf assess it. His very nice wife 
is American. (Written in 1953.1 

Switzerland 

M. Andre Botsster .—Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plcnipotenttary, July 22, 3 954 

An cncrgctie. humorous, polyglot, friendly person 
wlio. in spite a\ his age (in his forties), cats an 
almost boyish figure. 
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•Syria 

Dr. ftagiti Armattazf. Ambassador Extraordinary 
and PiL'nipotc/Uiar)', May 8, .1954. 

M. Armunuzi succeeded l he Emir El bbehabi as 
Syrian Ambassador when the hitler was displaced 
following the downfall of Colonel Sbish&kly. Was 
formerly Minister m London, Ankara and New 
Delhi. Mu is related by marriage to Gamil Murdam.. 
ex-Syrian Prime Minister, now established in Cairo. 

M Annaiia/i is considered, probably rightly* by 
his country men in Egypt, lo be an improvement on 
his predecessor. 

Turkey 

M. Mahnutt Dikirdeni, Charge d + Affaires, 

January 5, 1954. 

_ M, Difcerdcm was the Counsellor qf she Turkish 
Embassy at the time of M_ Tugay's expulsion, and 
remains as Charge d'Affaires pending the appoint* 
mem qf a successor, He is an agreeable and friendly 
colleague and has u charming wile. 

I ruguav 

Srnt.tr A Kit into di Pilots. —Charge d‘Affaires, 
June 21* 1953. 

‘Scftor Pasta cloaks a distressing deafness by an 
unremitting string of platitudes. He is. a most 
trying colleague [Written in I‘>53,1 

United State,* 

Ur. Ji'ijrr.utn Cofjerv,- Ambassador. Septem¬ 
ber 29. 1949. 

*1 had heard much about Mr, Calfay before 
coming here and not much of it good "lie has.. 
however, shown himself to be a most loyal and 
helpful colleague. 1 keep iti the closest possible 
touch with him and our relations are frank and 
cordial despite the impression he sometimes gives 
that friendliness needs something of an effort on his 
part, fn his dealings wish the Egyptians he does not 
mince his words and always shows that in our 
relations with Egypt, particularly in regard to 
defence, we have his full support and that qf the 
United States Government. He falls in readily with 


„jiy schemes for demonstrating Anglo-Amcftcan 
co-operation and friendship, He and his, wife 
entertain a yood deal. I understand. though they 
wisely refrained from doing so during the summer in 
Alexandria. They have a large flock uf most 
expensive French servants. (Written in 1950.) 

Mr. f alfcry, who is at the end of his diplomatic 
career, wishes to leave an a blast of glory, Thii 
desire, coupled will] his personal vanity and anxiety 
ii i play lo the full the part of "" honest broker.' lias 
impaired his value us a colleague. V> ith him United 
States interests come, very rightly, first: but they 
arc too often the short-term interest*. Under his 
direction, nr at any rate with his knowledge, too 
numj o' hi 1 ?, staff have been prone to play up id the 
Egyptians, often to our detriment. Nevertheless, the 
‘-■lose eunt.iet t have maintained with him and a 
considerable degree of collaboration between our 
sulfa have yielded good results on (he whole. To 
me he hav always been extremely friendly and as 
helpful as hi? interpretation Of his Country’s interests 
and (he tu 16 In writ of his own ambitions permit. 

Yemen 

Suyed Abtfo'i Rahman Abu T tilth Envoy Lxtra- 

ordimtrj and Minister Plenipotentiary,, May 30* 1954. 

^Sayed Abu Talcb. who came to Cairo from 
Washington, where he was Counsellor in the Yemeni 
Embassy there, has been indefatigable tu his 
attempt to negotiate with me a sei dement of his 
country’s differences with the Aden Protectorate, 1 
rind him a trying youth. 

Yt»£6Shma 

if. Mttrhi Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary. April 4, 1953, 

*M, Nikczrd, who is ;* former Partisan, was one 
of the Deputies for the City of Belgrade in the 
Skupshtina. He has had no previous experience us 
;■ diplomat He says he did not particularly want 
to tome bulis, now quite enjoying him self. He 
opens out noticeably when discussing his experiences 
; f *i ! Partisan hut is otherwise rather uncertain. He 
speaks quite good French, f Written in 1953.1 

His Transfer to Prague has just been announced. 
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LEADING PERSON ALITIES IN THE SI DAN 

A it. Adams to Mr. Eden. {Received hrfy 27) 


(No. 33. Confidential f Khartoum, 
Sir, July 8, 1954 . 

\ have the honour to forward herewith a 
personalities report for the Sudan, The two 
principal sectarian leaders. Say id Sir Ait 
Mirghani and Say id Sir Abdel Rahman e| 
Mahdi, who are the undisputed leading 
personalities of the Sudan, are given pride 
of place as. personalities Nos. f and 2* The 
rest of the list is in alphabetical order of 
first names, 

2. During the present period of 
Sudanisation of the civil service it is 
impossible to guess who will turn out to be 
the important official, as opposed to 
political, personalities. Consequently the 
names of very few officials have been 
included in this first report 

3. An introductory note on religions, 
sects, titles and military ranks and an index 
arc incorporated and a list of the Council of 
Ministers, w ith the dales of appointment of 
individual] Ministers* is annexed, 

l have, &c. 

P, A, D ADAMS, 


Enclosure 

iNEm 

L Sayid Sar Ah el Mirghani, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.G, 
( fcfc S A M 

2, Savid Sir Abdel Rahman el Muhdi. K.B.E.. 

CV.O. ("SAR"). 

3, Abdel Magid Abu llassabu. 

4, Abdel Mug ill Ahmed, MB,E. 

5, Abdel Rahman Abdoun, MJ3.E. 

6, Abdel Rahman Ali Taber. 

7, Abdel Rahman Suk. 

8, Abdel Rahman Yuscf el Hindi, Sbcnf. 

9, Abdel Salaam el Khalifa. 

10, Abdulla Bey Khalil O B F 

11, Abdullahi el Fadil, 

12, Adam Ali Adam Abu Scneina- 

13, Ahmed Gcli. 

14, Ahmed Pasha Mohammed, 

15, Ahmed MitwaIG cJ Atabani. 

16, Ahmed Mohammed Vasin, cl A wad. 

17, Ahmed Yousef Hashem. 

IS. Ali Abdel Rail mart q[ Afflin, 

19, Ali Bedii, Dr., M-B.E, 

20, Amin Akasha. 

21, Ba biker Awadalla, 

22, Benjamin Lwoki, 

23, Bcstnr Mohammed Said. 
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24. Bulkn Alicr Bsor 
2,1 Both Dim 
26. Dak Dei. 

27* Dardiri Ahmed isntail- 

28, Dardiri Mohammed Ahmed Nugud. 

29, Dandiri Mohammad Osman. 

30, Gordon Asom. 

31* Gordon Bulk 

32* Hamid Tewfiq ttamei 

33. Hag el Amin Mohammed el Amin, 

34. Hassan d Tuber Zarroug. 

35. Ibrahim Ahmed. 

36. Ibrahim Bedri. M.B.F. 

37. Ibrahim Osman I shag. 

38. Ibrahim YtlSef Suleiman, 

39. Ismail e! Azhan. 

40. Jzzeldin Mustafa. 

41. KhalafalLi K ha lid. 

42.. Kh-dr Hamrud Mohammed Kheir. 
43* Mahmoud el Fad Si. 

44. Mckli Abbas, 

45. Mirghani Hamza. 

46. Mohammed Adam Afhaiti. Dr. 

47. Mohammed Ahmed Abu Sin. 

48. Mohammed Ahmed el Mardi. 

49. Mohammed Ahmed Mahjoub. 

50. Mohammed Ahmed Omar. 

51. Mohammed Amin HusL-in. 

52. Mohammed Amin el Saiiid. Dr. 

53. Mohammed liamad Abu Sin. 

54. Mohammed Khalifa Sherif. 

55. Mohammed Nu redd in Haballaih, 

56. Mohammed Saleh Shingciu. 

57. Mubarak Zurroug. 

58* Nasr d Hag Alt. 

59. Osman Abuulela. 

60. Osmmi Abu AL.r. I>t 

61. Suad Aboukla. 

62. Sjunlino Deng™ 

63. SuidiL| Abdel Rahman cl Mahdi., 

64. Siricio Iro Wani. 

65. Tun Altf Bar. 

66. Yacoub Osnian. 

67. Vahya el Fadli. 


InlroductuFy Nok 

<u) Sects 

Thj best known snd politically most inffuenual 
M u et is the K/tmtniyt i headed by Suyid AH el Mirghani 
(No, El. Hi.s followers arc found mainly in the 
towns, patticularly ihc riverain areas. Elscw r heit the 
sect is particularly strong in Kasjjala Province and 
the rural area (a^ well as ilic Three Towns) of 
KharteHum Prince. 

The A nmr or Mulldim headed by Sayid Abdel 
Rahman el Mahdi (No. 21 are the second most 
influential group politically. They are to be found 
all over the Sudan but predominantly in the rural 
areas and particularly amongst die Haggara tribes of 
Western Kordnfan and Darfur. Northern Fuug and 
the Gczira, 
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Other seels arc: the Qadriya (at one tutse the 
only sect in the Sudan, Now divided into a number 
of sub-sections It is stilt numerically the largest 
seci), eo he found in most areas save Darfur and 
the Red Sea Region; the Siuidhliya (Red Sea Hills, 
Berber and Darner): tdmiyti (Dongoh) is the parent 
sect from which the Khalmiya and Jjunciiityu are 
descended: Tipaniya (Darfur Kordofart and near 
Berber): and the followers of Sherd Yusef el Hindi; 
(see No. $1 (Wad Medani, Sennar and the Buianak 

ib) Title* 

The eMu ” Say id " is now generally used as ,J ‘ Mr.” 
or “ Esq.'’ (even by noiLMusIini southerner), though 
strictly speaking its use should be confined to the 
chief sccianan tenders as descendants of the Prophet 
and their heirs. l ’* sur ” (professor) is ioraClimes 
used when referring to weU-cdueated or Literary 
person.' The use of Ll Effencliis dying out 
Pasha " and " Bey " have alsti disappeared save in 
the Sudan Defence Force, where tha old Turkish 
military ranks carry with them appropriate titles, e,#., 
Lewa Ahmed Pasha Mo-hamcd, Mirafai Abdulla Bcv 
Khalil. 

(cl Ranks in the Sudan Defence Force with their 
English equivalents arc: — 

Ferik: Major-General, 

Lrwn: Brigadier. 

Mtrabi: Colonel. 

Kaimakam r Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bimbashi: Major l senior i 
Sagh: Major. 

Yusbasht: Captain, 


First Sudanese CumiciJ «f MirAftrs 

Ismail L'i .Whari 

Prime Minister and Minister of Interior, appointed 
January 9. 1954, 

vis vlulur Rahman 

Minister of Justice, appointed January 9. 1954, 

Mi re hunt Hsinuy 

Minister of Education, Agriculture and Irrigation, 
appointed January 9. s 954. 

Amin el Say Id 

Mmtster of Health, appointed January 9, 1954. 
Vftib.irak Zsvnmg 

Minister of CoiruaunieuttonK. appointed January 9, 
3 954- 

11amad To»liq 

Minister of Finance, appointed January 9, |9f4, 

khdlafafla Khalrid 

Minister of Defence, appointed January 9, 3954, 

Ibrahim et Mufti 

Minister of Economics and Commerce, appointed 

January 9. 1954, 

Mu hammed Nttreddm 

Minister of Works, appointed January 9, 1954. 

Hidim Aik-? 

Minister of Animal Production, appointed 
February (954: appointed without Portfolio 
January 9, 1954 

Dak Dei 

Appointed without Portfolio, January 9. 3954. 


Sum inn Deng 

Appointed without Portfolio. January 9. I9J4. 

Yahya el Fadli 

Minister of Social Allaire, appointed May 4. 1954, 

Mu bain atm) Ahmed el Mardt 

Minister of Local Government. appointed 
May 4, 1954, 

Ahmed Geli 

Appointed without Portfolio, May 4. 1954. 

Khiclr Hamad 

Appointed without Portfolio, June 15. 1954. 


1. id Sir Ati cl MirghanL K.C-M-C-, K.C.V.O- 

' rs,A.M") 

Leader of the orthodox Kb. ami Sect- Born at 
Dongoht 1879, During the Mahdiya was in Egypt* 
where he began the >fudy of Mohammedan law and 
doctrine. Returned to Sudan with his father after 
Battle nl Omdurmnn, Made C,M,G. in 391"i, 
K.C.M.G.. 1916. and K C.V.G., 1919, when he led a 
delegation of Sudanese to London to conenilulalc 
King George V on victory of First World War. 

Aficr return to Sudan tn 1898 his father was 
deliberately built up as a counter-influence to the 
revival of Mahdism and was given land and Eater 
licences for pump irrigation. 'S.A-M. has not the 
business ability or taste for worldly ventures of his 
riv.il S.A.R. (No. 2) however, and he has never 
grown rich. The climb to favour of S.A.K. amused 
his jealousy and inclined him towards Egypt, 
Supported the Ashigga Party 1945 while S.A.R. 
supported L mma. Later < 1949) S.AJ4. supported 
Eh? National Front Parly which broke away from 
Ashigga and stood for a looser form of union with 
Egypt- L&ier when National Unionist Party and 
Skicl-disl Republic in Pariy emerged it was not clear 
for A while which would win S.A.M.s support but 
he opted for NTT. in about July 1953 and Hit 
Kti.itmi votes undoubtedIv played the largest part in 
the NX'.P.'s success in the north in the November 
l l >53 elections. 5.A.M is of a retiring disposition 
and receives visitors less readily than S.A.R. He 
professes (o know !i![k about politics and refers iiues- 
lioners to Dardiri Mohammed Osman or Mirc.hani 
Hamza who speak for him politically A less 
impressive figure than S.A.R. but his lack of worldly 
wisdom (despite a most catholic interest in world 
events and movements and especially a delegation 
of communism) and wealth do not detract from his 
rc%kw> influence on Ins followers and consequently 
his temporal authority, though wielded indirectly, ts 
enormous. 

S A M Incs austerely in marked COftUlM to SA.R. 
and retains remarkable'vitality for his wars, although 
he suffer* from chronic usraroa am! is frequently 
indisposed - 

L Savid -Sir Abdel Kuhnian el Mahdi. K.R.F., 

c.v.o. rs.\,n 

Leader of the \n%ar (Mrthdist) Sect and patron of 
the Ultima Party. Posthumous son (bom 1385) of 
Mchurned! Ahmed c! M ifidi. After the Battle of 
OpKJummn the MahdTs family were disinherited but 
S.A R. and his mother were given a pension of i!L.5 

E :r month and encouraged to Cultivate land on the 
lue Nile. Later were allowed to return so Aba 
Island, the Mahdi’s retreat. Fearing a revival of 
Mabdism the Government encouraged S.A.R. to stav 
on the land and, when licences for pumps were 
introduced, he was favoured His business ability and 
l he aval lability of cheap labour from Among his 
followers enabled him lo prosper, Officially 
encouraged to use his influence to counter 1’urkish 
propaganda during First World War, he emerged in 


19)8 rich and powerful and wa>, sent lo London am 
a member of a vicion delegation headed bj his rival 
S.A.M, 1926 made & K.B.E. 1930-39 steadily 
accumulated wealth (he i> now believed to own 
property wesrth about £F. 5 million or more) and 
enjoyed offtcia! favour, which was reinforced by his 
and his followers' .support for the British cause in 
the Seem id World War. Ak a consequence S.A.M. 
tended to look towards Egypt, After the war 
became patron of the Tmrua Pum, adding to its 
strength by the votes of his folio were, but preventing 
it from Lstecuning a national party because ot the 
sectarian opposition of the Khdtmi, the fear oi 
niiiuy of the educated ebsses that S.A.R. meant to 
become King of the Sudan, and ih£ unpopularity of 
his son Siddiu who became president of the parry. 
When the S.R.P, was established in December 3951 
and appeared to have oflieiul British support a nil cad 
of ihe L mma Puny. S.A.R was persuaded to send a 
personal delegation to Cairo lii the invitation of 
Hilali Pasha and was ready later for the Urania to 
sign with other Sudanese panics Lhe agreemcru-s with 
Egypt of October 1952 and Jartuarv 10, 3953. which 
prepared the way for the AngloEgyptian Agreement 
«f February 12, 1953. 

s.A.R. is a man of line presence and powerful 
personality. He is much respected personally for 
his magnanimity a«d generosity (but not for his 
Luxurious style of lining) but his political ambitions 
arc siill suspect to many. La iter Is has been 
Frctjuditly depressed and listless but he is neither 
senile nor in generally poor health. 

3, Ahdcl Magid Abu Havsabu 

Politicall) active Comnumist sy mpaihiser. Horn 
about t92l in Khartoum. University education irt 
law at Cairo. At present a le&cfier in Coptic School, 
Khartoum. In April 1953 became a member of 
N.U.P.'s propaganda committee. Has been vigorous 
opponent of British Admini-strati n in the Sudan.. 
M«y 1954 was one of the organisers of the appeal for 
voluntary contribution to a fund to nay compensa¬ 
tion for 'British officials whose posts were Sudanised 

4, Abdel Ma^id Ahmed, M + B.K, 

Appointed chairman of (h-; Public Service 
Commission Fcbmur% 195-t. Had previously been a 
member of [he Executive Council. Born, about 1900 
Of iii:wd Sudancsc-L gy pti in parentage. Joined 
civil service 1918, Visited l. 1 id ted Kingdom for 
Corona don in 1937, Prior to November 1953 
election* was Under-Secretary for Economics and 
Trade and u member of the Executive Council of 
the Legislative Assembly. Said CO have refused 
offer of Cabinet post by NT .P. in December 1953. 
A K hat mi and elewe to S.A.M. but non-political and 
independent in all senses. Sensible, able and 
detached* he is one of the outstanding Sudanese. 

5. Abdel Rsimian \bdaun, 3r1,B.E, 

Nominated Senator fOppasition). Bom jbout 
1900 By pnifKision an irrigation engineer in the 
Sudan Irrigation Department 1948 appointed 
Under-Secretary for Irrigation in the Executive 
Council and im oflick> member of the Legislative 
Assembly One of the few Sudanese who knows 
anything about irrigation, he is none (he les* not 
very bright. An ardent Unima Ansari and ^cry ami- 
Egyptian, Friendly and speaks gtnid English. 

6. Ahdi'l Rahman Ali Taher 

Uinma potiiician. Member of Legislative 
Assembly and Minister of Education 194S-53. 
Unsuccess fully opposed ILtmad Tcwfiq for 
taiidyah in November 1953 elections. 1943 
assistant director of Bukbl cl Ruda icachcre’ L mi nine 
establishment, 1945 on a four study course 

in England- 1949 vi&itcd the United Slates for 
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education coiifeireUi-T at Colombia 1 nriersity. 3 '+51 
on Lifnma delegation to lhe United Nations al Paris 

1952 accompanied -S.A.R to London. 1953 
(February I- one of Untma delegates to Giioe w 
dtSLU&.s eketions. A respectable and abL’ man who 
did well as Minister of Education. Good English. 

7- Abdel Rahman Mile 

Southern political leader. Was president of the 
Southern Party to which most of the members of the 
House of Representatives for Ei^uaioria belonged 
before it was amalgamated with the Southern 
Political Association to become the Liberal Party. 
Bcwm &bt>m 1895. A member of the Bari tribe hue 
a Moslem who rt, however, fanatically anti-northern, 
A butcher bv ira.dC- His followers mostly licloni!, to 
the Bari tribe who live near Juba. Corutidcred to be 
obtuse, but potcnli dtv dangerous because of strcflgth 
of hk belm Speaks Bari and some Arabic but no 
English, 

8, Abdel Knhman Yosef cl Hindi, .Vherif 

Aged about 45 and in indifferent health. Leader 
Of (be religious sect whose main Strength is in the 
Blue Nik Province, Succeeded Sbcrif Yousit el 
Hindi who died in 1942, Gave his support lo the 
Watamst Parly (at present in eclipsel and co-operated 
with the N.U P. in the 1953 election. 1 -. Has lately 
moved into a more independent position; and has 
expressed gloom about Egypt's future. 

9, Abdel Salaam d Khalifa 

Nominated Senator [I mnia Party), Ex-member 
of Adnti nisi ration. Was a District Commissioner in 
Kordofan Province w r hcn appointed UEidcr-Secreiary 
for the Intcrioi in tlte Legislative Assembly in 1948, 

1953 appointed to international Electoral Commis¬ 
sion to arrange ekctkms for Jir-.i alFSwdanese 
Parliament where he stood up well to Khaki Mia 
KhalidN hysteria. Good English. 

10, AbduBa Bey Khalil OJX. 

Secretary-general of the Unimj F 3 any and member 
of the Hook: of Representatives for Eastern LJarfur. 
Born about 1890. Educated ai Gordon College and 
Khartoum Military School. Served in the Egyptian 
Army from 191CF-1924 (at Gallipoli with British 
anny 1915) .md in Sudan Defence Force from 
?925 44. being lhe first Sudanese to icach the rank 
of Miraidi. 194? one of the promtitcra of the 1‘mniB 
Party. 1948 Leader of Legislative Assembly and 
Minister of Agriculture- The moss respected of the 
Umma poliikinnk he is straighifeirwurd and 
outspoken. Well disposed toward 1 :- Britain and 
speaks excellent English. Solidly pft>Tnde pen deuce. 
An able if not hsehiy in tell i pent man, 3*u1 getting old 
and in indifTcrent fie.sldi. 

I i. Alrfullahl cl Faflil 

Merchant and pro-Independence politician who 
commands respect among N.U.P. as well as 
Opposiiion, Grandson of the Muhdi and nephew of 
S.A-R. Unsuccessfully contested OmdLumun North 
constituency tor House of Representatives in 
November 1953 elections against 1,1 Aichari, 
Regarded by some people as a possible prime 
minister of a majority party to consist of pin; seal 
Opposition and supporters of independence within 
the N.LLP, His son. Kamal. who was educated ai 
Oxford, is one of the chief young hopes of the 1 kiftui 
Milbdii[:>. 

12. Adam ,Vli Aiiani Abu Sene inn 

A caitk mercham anti member of Communist 
organiSnlions, President ^>l Sudan Ycmih CougresS 
1950, October 1950 ldi For the l nited Kingdom to 
attend World Peace Congress in Sheffield and 
followed it t ' Warsaw, subset;tienlly attending a 
meeting of the World Federation of Dctnocrallc 
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Youth m Vienna* After he returned io Sudan in 
December S950 the How of Com muni si literature into 
l lie SmJ a a from abroad w:sa .stepped up. 

13. Ahmed GdS 

Nominated Senator and Minister without Port¬ 
folio (May 4. 1954k Born about I9t)l at Rufa'a, 
Educated up to secondary standard. A former 
member of the Administrative Service bui resigned 
a.> a vub-mamur when designated for transfer to 
Malakal and transferred lo the police. Became 
Commandant of Pollen. KordoLin Province, before 
retiring in 1952, Owns a fruit farm of 2? feddart* 
at Rufa'a. A Khaimi A refined-looking man 
though with pronounced tribal inarms. Recorded as 
sound and pleasant 

1-1, Ahmed Pu-.lia Mohammed 

Dcvigitiid lir.4 Sudanese Laid iC nmmander nf 
Sii.:.i!i Defence Fprce) following Sudan*'.aiiuii. jj,.: •. 
about I S%. Graduate of Gordon Col lege. Engineering 
Section, 1915. then entered Khartoum Military School, 
where he won a sword of honour as best cadet. 
Served in Egyptian Army L9I7-25 and then trans¬ 
ferred to S.D.l 7 tin its formation. War sin ice in 
East and North Africa and became senior Sudanese 
stuff officer in 3 ripoli at H.Q, North African S.D.l 
group. 1951 promoted io Lcwat first Sudanese to 
reach th n rank. 1953 attended Coronation. Has 
been Mayor of Khartoum North, A professionally- 
minded officer but already past the retiring age. 

15. Ahmed Mhwsilli d Atabui 

High Court Judge with tWCnty-si * wears’ service 
who was appointed to Public Service Commission 
Kebruatj 1954 and made Legal Adviser of the State 
with the rank of Permanent Undcr-Sccretary of (he 
Ministry of Justice, As a member of the Public 
Service Com mi so on his served also in advisors 
capacity on Sudan Nation Committee. Able, 
ambitious and a bit of a trimmer. In fuel probably 
pro-Egyptian. 

16. Ahmed Mohammed ^ asin tl Await 

Speaker of ihe Senate and N.U.P. politician. 
Bom Omdurman I^IJ F T dueate(i at School of 
Engineering of Gordon Memorial College, 1933-53 
m Surveys Department, rising to Superintendent of 
Surveys, Attended a course at School of MiEiarv 
Survey. Newbury. 1951 52. 1939-46 member of the 

Committee of the Graduates' Congress Attended a 
course of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom wUh Speaker of House 
of Representatives and two clerks May 1954, As 
Speaker of she Senate has shown tact and 
impartiality. 

(7. Ahmed Vniticf Hashen 

Journalist. President of Sudan Press Association 
ui 1949 and again since 1952. Editor of Sudan ei 
<*adU Born 1905 at Hum i Khartoum). \ cousin 
of Mohammed Ahmed Muhjoub anti brother of 
Abdel Older Yousif. the Commis-iioner of Labour. 
Received primary certificate at el Afchar University, 
Cairo I92n 35 Shan.! Clerk in Legal Department, 
Dismissed after conviction for breach of trust and 
falsification of accounts Sentenced to m.v month*' 
imprison mem. 1945 one of the promoters of the 
Umnm Party, Served in Legislative Assembly but 
resigned in April 195!). Maintains close contact with 
Opposition but is also a frequent visitor to Egypt. 
Not to be trusted. His morality of ail kinds is 
dubious and lie has certainly been subsidised by both 
Egypt and 5.A.R.—at times Minullaneow.K. 

18, Aij Abdel Rahman el Amin 

M.P. (N.U.P,.) for Khartoum North and Minister 
of Justice (January 9. 1954). A Sharia Oadi. Barn 


190-1 in Khartoum. Entered Government service 
m [92b and has been stationed in Malakol and other 
post* an the south. Since being a Cabinet Minister 
has made several trips to the south und appears also 
to act a-, trie mam liaison between northern and 
southern members of the Cabinet, Though known 
as a member Of the Ashigga. Ali Abdel Rahman c* 
a Khaimi And well respected as a moderate by 
members of that sect, Speaks good l nglish 

19. Ali BtflrE, Dr,. M.BiL, 

Urtirna politician and Minister of Health in 
Legislate Assembly 1943-53. Dorn about |9Q(). 
son of Saycd liabiker Bcdri, a leading educationalist, 
11 msuceeviful candidate in November 3 953 elections 
for Northern Fung constituency, Educated at 
Kitchener School of Medicine, Khartoum, and joined 
the Government health Venice- He has now retired 
but is still practising privately. A charming and 
sociable mm but in extremist in politics. Anti- 
Egyptian. 

20. A niiu Akas ha 

Young N.U.P >uppor£cr who is, or w.is until 
recently, n student in Egypt. Comes from Juba of 
mixed northern -Bari parentage. Has considerable 
influence with southern N.U.P. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment and in March 1954 is believed to have used the 
threat of withdrawing. the support of '■ouihemcrs 
N.U.P, because Azhari's. Government was 
insufficiently anti-British, 

21. I! a biker Anuria I la 

Speaker of House of Representatives, to which 
post be was elected in Januars 1954 after Governor- 
General and his Commission" had refused to accept 
House's first elected choice, Ibrahim d Mufti, as 
insufficiently impartial Bom 1917. Educated .it 
School of Law of Gordon Memorial College Rose 
to be district judge, El ObefeL before becoming 
Speaker May 1454. with Speaker of Senate and 
two clerks wmii to the United Kingdom for course 
organised by Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa¬ 
tion Had been quite efficient a-t a judge and as 
Speaker made a good impression at first, dealing 
firmly with members on both sides of House, but 
subsequently has perhaps handled Opposition more 
roughly than Government, Believed to be very 
ambitious. Speaks good English, 

22. Benjamin Lwofcl 

MHR (Liberal) for Vo and president nf the 
Liberal Party. Born I9jfc. Educated at Church 
Missionary -Society School. Juba, and Nugent School. 
Loka. After becoming a teacher, went to Uganda 
For ft teachers' training course. Subsequently became 
hrst Sudanese headmaster of \ei Chureh Missionary 
Society Primary School, in 1950 elected a member 
of the council of (he IJdiversity College uf Khartoum. 
In [948 became a member of Equatoria Province 
Council and was elected to the Legislative Assembly 
I9M visited Festival of Britain with a delegation 
From Legislative Assembly, Regarded by some 
people as the most sensible and responsible of all 
southern politicians A pleasant, intelligent man 
who .speaks excellent English. 

U, Bexhir Mohammed Said 

Journalist, Editor of the English language 
\forninx AVh.v and the independent Arabic daily 
O si jam. Graduate of the Gordon Memorial 
College. Started his career in the publications 
bureau of the Ministry of Education and the 
teachers' training establishment at Bakht cl Rada. 
Worked for a time with the English newspaper 
Sudan Star (which ceased publication March |953) 
and in 1950-51 was in the United Kingdom studying 
journalism on a British Council Scholarship, Local 


correspondent of The Tima. The Daily Telegraph. 
Reuter, A.N-A-, A-P- and the radio station Sharq 
el Adna. Aft independently minded though rather 
unstable and neurotic young man with much 
journalistic talent. His newspapers do not depend 
on financial support from political sources and he 
maintain# a non-party attitude. 

24 , Rtilkn Alier Binr 

M.P. fN.U,P.) for Bor and Minister of Animal 
Production (February 1954), A Dinkn born in 1921. 
A Christian (proicstantL Educated at Loka Church 
Missionary School near JuHft and at Nabumali High 
School in Uganda. 1941-44. Speaks good English. 
A GnveTTurtcm clerk from 1946 to |94& r when Ite 
entered the School of Administration in Gordon 
College He liter became a sub-uianiur, Inielllgcvl 
and well educated for ;i souihemcr. Hu lien b=ars 
some unspeciticd grudge against chc LSrilish 
Administration. S^iiti to have become anEi'Brifbh 
while at school in Uganda. He stood for Bor 
openly as a member of the X I P. 

25, Ruth Diu 

M U.R, for Tlcnif Valley and principal spokesman 
for Opposition southerners A Nucr from Fangak 
born in |9]7, Having had virtually no education 
became n cook’s assistant in a British household, 
laugbt himself to read and w rite in Nuer and English, 
\ clerk in Government service from 1937 onwards 
and promoted to be an administrative assistant in 
J947. 1948 elected to Legislative Assembly. The 

best known of southern politicians. Fie is a tirm 
'.uppnrtcrr of independence for die Sudan, Suspicious 
of northerners m general and the N.U.P. in par¬ 
ticular, Friendh towards Britain but argues that 
Britain let down the South by signing Cairo Agree¬ 
ment of February 12, [953. Art able speaker. Good 
English. Fond of the bottle. 

26, [>ak Dei 

M,P, For Central Nuer and one of the three 
southern Ministers without Pen folio in the Sudan 
Government. Stood as an Independent, changing 
to N.U.P. immediately after the elections Bora 
1919. A Nuer and a Christian. Educated at Mission 
schools and at Juba Training School where be 
studied clerical work and accountancy. Entered 
Government service and served as a clerk 1940-4& 
ending as an admi nisi rati so assistant. Regarded by 
British members of the Administration a cocky 
little upstiin. Speak> good English. 

27, Darrim Ahmed Ismail 

Although a Sudanese, h Egyptian Under-Secretary 
for Sudan Affairs. A lawyer who has practised at 
the Khartoum bar. N.U.P. supporter, 

28, Mindiri Muliftiuiued Ahmed Nuuud 

S.R.P. politician and Under-Secretary for die 
Veterinary Service in die Legislative Assembly 
(1948-52)- Born about 1893. Educated at Gordon 
Memorial College. Entered Government ‘■ervice 
1927, 1927 member of Graduates* Club. 1937 
visited England for Coronation, A member of 
Ultima Executive Committee until 1949 and of High 
Council of Urnmu Party 1950. 195? joined Socialist 

Republican Party. Unprepossessing and rather sly, 
A buns ness asstKiate of Ibrahim Bcdn, 

29, Dardiri Mohammed Osman 

Member of Govrnior-Gencrars Conimi>sion 
[March 1953) and leading N.U.P, (Khaimr) politician. 
Bam m Omdurman 1897. Graduated from Gordon 
Memorial College 1914, after which he nerved a> a 
Goverilrtient schoolteacher until 1920, 1933-51 in 

Legal Department Retired on pension us a High 
Court Judge in 1951 and became head of National 
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Front, which later merged with N.U.P Was one 
of the founders of Graduates' Club in 1918 and of 
Graduatei' Congress, 194b in London on ft study 
course in law. 1952 attended Lmitcci Nations 
meetings, at Paris to represent National Front's 
viewpoint. 

As one of the Sudanese members on the Gmetnor- 
GcneraFs Commission, he has spared no effort to 
press the N I P. point j >f view, without concealing 
his occasional distaste for the Egyptian member's 
Ee.ss orthodox methods of controsersy. Sometimes 
he even seems to beliesc in hia. own protestations of 
impartiality^ and he looks like developing a growing 
measure of independence of Egyptian JietaliL'ri. He 
has a vast sense of his own importance and an 
illimitable appetite for flattery, hut he has gentle* 
irtanh instincts and h amenable to courteous 
handling. Ho is rather woolly-headed, and his 
arguments jf, bumbling and L-^Ziftis-gd. He is, 
however. *o obviously convinced uf meaning well 
that he i gcncraJh given rather more titan the 
benefit of the douh, 

3D. (.urduti Ayom 

Smuhern politician Elected Stnmor for Upper 
Nile Province. A Boi Dinka born 1916. From 
1936-40 employed 3>y the Church Missionary 
Society as □ translalor and private secretary. 
]Q4]-4i! tie rk4 rand a cor io Inspector of Education 
in various parts of the south. 1948-50 on staff of 
Publication* Bureau, Juba, producing .school readers. 
1950 went to United Kingdom Ort British Council 
Scholarship for training in jtfiraalism and pubtica- 
tiott And for a.course in Arabic at School of Oriental 
and African Studies. Stood fv-r election to Senate 
November 1953 as a member of Southern Party, 
Joined Liberal Party when it wan, formed and was 
elected its assistant Secretary-General but resigned 
and crossed over to N.U.P. An intelligent and well 
known man whose defection to the N.U.P- came as 
a shock to many southerners. Said to be ruled by 
his love of money and prone to drink- 

31* Gordon Belli 

A southerner from Lqualnria (Kuku tribe in Kajo 
Kajii who was a member of the Electoral Com¬ 
mission which organised and supervised the 
November 1953 elections, Born 1923, the non of a 
sub-chief. Educated in Church Missionary Society 
schools and in 1948 did a course m the School of 
Adtuinistration, Khartoum, In Government service 
as an aocountani btiok-koef^r 1944-48, then 
promoted to administrative assistant. At present 
mamur in Yei where lie is an enthusiastic mnd. 
effective executive officer to die local council. He 
played no very outstanding role in the 1 lecionl 
Corn mission where he was concerned to secure 
electoral methods for the South which did not 
classify the souili as more backward titan the north. 
\ pleasant* sensible man who supports the Liberal 
Party. 

32, Hamad Tcwliq Hamad 

M H.R for McssjilUitmyfth (Gejira), Minister of 
Finance fJanuary 9, 39541 and member of the 
executive of the N.U.P, Born in Omdunnan in 1904 
of mixed, Sudanese-Egypilau parentage. Educated 
Ml Gordon College front 1920-23. Entered the 
Finance Department of the Sudan Government as an 
accouiuatil in 1924 and was afterwards in the Irriga¬ 
tion Depart me m and the Department of Agriculture 
and Forests where he w^as the first Sudanese to hold 
the post of inspector cf accounts before being 
dfrm&vcti in L947 for a newspaper article criticising 
the Governor-General. Later managed a cinema 
company and a pump scbrftte belonging to his father 
in Hnssahcifeoj disiriet- Was on the Executive 
Committee of the Graduate^' Congress in 1938 and 
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was secretary of the Executive Committee in 

1940. Joined che Itiihadiyin, of which party he 
became president in 1949. In 1948 hie served two 
months in prison for leading a demonstration against 
the Legislative Assembly, Continued his anti- 
A<l mi nisi ration activities and connects with Egypt 
and was made a 2nd Class Bey in Kine Fartmfc'i 
wedding day honours list ifi 195 i. 

Before becoming a Minister Hamad Ttwftq. 
I hough of unprepossessing; appearance* had the 
reputation of being in tell i pent. He was also reported 
to be of poor character, being a drinker and 4 
womaniser: and thoroughly anti-British and pro- 
Egyptian though he was stated not to like receiving 
riii.me ml aid from Egypi Since Ins assumption of 
office Htcnad has struck British officials as being of 
mediocre calibre though anxious lo do his best. A 
good speaker. His farmer extreme attitudes to 
Brisain arid Egypt respectively have moderated and 
he is now regarded as ,mything but a sitrmj partisan 
of the [niter. Carries little weight in the Cabinet, 

33. Hus; el Smin Mohammed el Vmin 

President of die Gezira Tenants' Aisociation. 
Bom about 1910. Has been a Gezira tenant for a 
few years only .ind has only half a standard holding. 
Speni some years in Maahads in religious study. 
First came into prominence in July 1955 when lie 
became a member of the electoral From Against 
Colonisation. Then campaigned actively in Gezira 
against the existing Tenants' Association and formed 
a' new Gezira Fanners' Congress for Union V By 
holding large-^calc meetings in Gezira and bringing 
cmwj-v of followers in deputation.'; lo Khanouifi 
persuaded Government tn ^ret csi-stihg Tenants’ 
Association to resign and to hold new' elections in 
February 195-1 in which he and his followers 
were victorious, He maintains close contact with 
Comm tin bis. An effective orator and vigorous 
leader, 

54. Hassan el Taber Znmnig 

Member of rite House of Representative* (From 
Against CoknuMittont for Graduated Constituency 
Bom Gmdurman 1916. Graduate of Gordon 
Memorial College Teachers' Section 1955. Has 
since been a schoolteacher in Khartoum, Omdurnian, 
Port Sudan and Wad Medani and on two occasions 
Ci [ 3|S and I95'b wa* dismissed Tor political activities. 
Wai, secretary of the National Front I the organise - 
lion opposed lo the Legislative Assembly). Has 
participated: in various Communist-run organisations, 
such as the " L Peace Supporters' Committee.'"' In 
House of Representatives his vexed with 
Government 

55* Ibrahim Ahmed 

Was member of Governor-General 1 -, Com tins.-ion 
(representing the pro-Independence dements) from 
March 195? lo April 1954 when he was replaced, 
in accordance with motions passed by Parliament, 
by ffirido Iro. Born about 1902. Intellectually and 
morally .m outstanding Sudanese* he came originally 
from Haifa. Educated at Gordon Memorial College 
Subsequently became a reachcr there and eventually 
vice-principal After the college became the 
University College of Khartoum fie became the first 
Sudanese president in August 195?, Earlier had 
been president of the Graduates’ Congress in 3 942 
and first Sudanese chairman of Khartoum Municipal 
Council- 1948 Member of Executive Council of 
LcpdiUive Assembly. Attended Coronation of Ills 
Majesty King George VI in [957. May 1954 visited 
Frilled Kingdom with Siddiqd Mahtiiand Mohammed 
Ahmed Omar for talks with the Minister of State. 
Although not an An>.iri he is a personal friend of 
-S A R, and support* the Umma Party 


in the Govnmor-Gt: ncral’s Commission he 
displayed complete honesty and patient courtesy in 
hss defence 01 Independence interests against pro- 
Egyptian encroachments. He speaks very simply, 
with no airs and graces, and starts 10 find it difficult 
to follow the more im;'Ived passages Of ;t debate in 
English: but he always managed to concentrate Jj il 
essentials and lo condemn convincingly any 
proposed course of action conflicting with ihe spirit 
of Hie Anglo-Egypban Agreement. His level- 
headed advocacy of a point of view now 
unrepresented by rhe Sudanese member of the 
Commission will be much missed by the other 
members 

Mi. Ibrahim Btdri, M-B.E. 

Secretary-General of 5.R.P ansi nominated 
Sena lor. Born about 1895, A retired member of 
administrative service. From 1927-36 served as 
District Commissioner among the Dink a* in the 
south, where he was and is well known and liked. 
In 1951 wjs appointed lo the Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Commission Founded S.R.p in March 1952 
October 1952 represented his party in Cairo 
discussions on [He Sudan and then and subsequently 
hi January 1953 lost much prestige for himself and 
In* party for not standing out against Egyptians. Is 
.! director of the Sudan Gerira Board and also lias 
some private cotton-growing pump scheme at Umm 
Ham in which he i* helped financially hy the British 
firm of Rye Fvnr.*. Drinks heavily. Friendly 
towards Britain. Speaks excellent English. 

57. Ihrahim Osman Isftag 

Senior trade officer in the Ministry of Economic*! 
and Commerce who is expected to become per¬ 
manent head of the Ministry after ihe retirement nr 
SudajHsjtion of his two British superiors. Formerly 
a member of the Graduates'Congre?* he now claims 
to be non-political and is regarded as professionally 
minded. Veiled the United Kingdom at Her 
Majesty’s Government's expense in 1953. 

M, Ibrahim Y*sef Suleiman 

Member of Sudani Sit ion Committee. N.U.P 
supporter (Khatmik Was formedy head book¬ 
keeper of the Judiciary. Steady and with moderate 
views but of limited ability. As a Government 
servant he was not politically active. When young 
tried for the Administration bin failed. Has always 
wanted to be something more important than a 
book-keeper. Ouiet and friendly and has started 
quiie well in the chair of ihe Sudan Nation Committee 
which lie took over in June 1 954 . 

39, inmall cl .4/hart 

Prime Minister [January 9, 1954), President of 
the National Unionist Party and MUR, for 
Gmdurman North. Bom 1902 in Omdursnan. the 
grandson nf the former Mufti nf the Sudan. His 
family, the Dowalib. originally came from West 
Africa He is a cousin of Ibrahim el Mufti. 
Educated at Gordon College artel for four years, at 
Government expense, al [he American University at 
Beirut. A Government whoolteaeher from 1921 to 
January 1946 when lie resigned to devote himself 
exclusively to politics- 

He was first elected to the Committee of the 
OmJurmari CiraduakV Club m 1^2 7 and continued 
tri be prominent in graduates' affaire,being eventually 
elected president of (he Congress in l c )4[i. Came 
into conflict with the Government in 3 943 and 1945 
He visited London in October 1946 and Arab 
countries and America in 1947 in addition 10 a series 
«f visits to Egypt He continued to be active in 
congress affairs and. in 194$ and 1949 served two 
short prison sentences for leading a demonstration 
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and for a seditious article. In 195i lie attended the 
royal wedding celebrations in Cairo and way made a 
Bey (First Class.). Subsequently led a number of 
delegations, eo Hi!)pi and took a very prominent part 
in the building up of a coalition of parties opposed 
to the Administration and to the MahdiSls and (in 
varying degrees) favourable to Egypt. 

Ismail cl Azhari is not highly intelligent but is a 
successful demagogue. He is obstinate and has 
considerable strength of purpose, is pmL a .uiJ 
tactful and an effective orator, lie is anti-Communist 
and anti-British Administration. He has been 
consistently pro-Eg)piian and has over many year-, 
received money from Egypt. Although a member 
of the Ashigga he has recently been increasingly 
influenced by Sayid Alt cl Mirghuni. He is friendly 
and speaks fur English. As Prime Minister has 
proved himself adept at holding togoilier a Govern¬ 
ment which is lo al) intents and purposes a coalition, 

40, lucid in Mustafa 

Managing director of the merchants and cotton 
growers'and ii Hinders Abdel Mcndm Mohammed & 
Go.. Ltd. Bom at Wad Vtedani in 1916. Completed 
secondary standard education in Gordon Memorial 
College. Became managing director of A.M.M. &. 
Co. in 194®, Married with six children. Two eldest 
sons are being educated at Victoria College. 
Alexandria. 1953 visited L nixed Kingdom with 
group of journalist and other influential people and 
sent on a CO.l. tour. Pleasant and intelligent and 
vers friendly and pro-British. 

41. Khahrfiillu: Khali d 

Minister of Defence Uanuarj 9. ]954). ITrosurer 
of the 1SLU.P. and nominated Senator. Horn m IB 90 
in Wid Omar rmcar ShcnJii. the son of El Hag 
Klulid el Dmarabl [the Emir of the Omarab during 
the Mahdia), Educated at Gordon College and 
Military School -Seconded front ihe Egyptian Amy 
to Civil Administration ;is sub-mamur in 1915 and 
served in 'cveral provinces from 191 6 co 1936 
attaining the rank of Rxmb&shi before being placed 
at dlspombituc- 

From 1925 to 1931 was reported a-, gdherjlly 
anti-British and anti-Gove rn men t, due mainly in 
the fact that in Ins opinion he was not accorded the 
po.dLion to which his family prestige entitled him. 
Has visited Mecca on pilgrimage and Egypt on 
various occasions. Temporarily lost his reason in 
1934—hfs delusions taking .1 religious form. Won 
a seat for El Marathi in the Omdufman Municipal 
Council elections in June 1949 and became a 
member of the National Front in 1950. He attended 
ihe royal wedding celebrations in Cairo in May 1951 
and was made a Bey H r irst Class). In November 
3952 he Was elected treasurer at the committee nf 
the N.L’.F* A member of the Electoral Ctimmisston 
fApril-Deeciitber 1953 y where he distinguished 
himself by strong and even hysterical support of the 
Egyptian and N.U.P case and denunciations of 
Britairir the Sudan Administration and xllc Umma 
Party He is a staunch follower and confidant of 
Sayid Ali Mifghani and i> fanabcaOy religious and 
neurotic- He is antt-British and normaDy pn>- 
Egypliau: is a rich man and owns considerable hind. 

42- Khidr I Lummad Moh Plumed Khrir 

Secretary-general of tlur National Unionist Party 
(Unionist -ieetion) and one of the MH.R. for the 
Gradiiates 1 Constituency. Minister without Port folio 
June 15, [954. Born 19]0 in Wad Medunt u 
Dongcilawi) i ducuted at Gsirdon College. Entered 
Govcmtnem service in I92S and worked as a clerk 
in the Fmanec Department 

Was elected assistant secretary of Omdurnian 
Graduates' Club m 1936 and elected on Congress 


Committee of Sixty in 1939 and 19411 ind again in 
1943 , Was one of the leaders of the political group 
El Mihadtym (Unionists) formed in 1944 and 
IttiliLidiyin candidate for the Congress elections in 
November of [he >amc year, Hus viiired Egypt on 
several occasions and was appointed to a post in the 
Arab League (Cairo) in 1946. returning to the Sudan 
in 194S. Visited LJ.N.E.SC.O. in Paris in October 
194S and described bad educational and euliural 
conditions in the Sudan, spying that British authorities 
neglected education of the Sudanese. Was arrested 
in November 194 g fr^r taking part in demonstra¬ 
tions aeatnst the cstablishmeat of the Legislative 
Aibcmbiy but was later acquitted. Attended royal 
wedding celebrations in Cairo in 1951 and wa.-* 
awarded Order of die Nile fFifth Class). Repre¬ 
sented JiLibudiyin at Unity Partics* meeting after 
abrogation of the Treaty in October 195 3 and in 
NaiioniiE Struggle Front in November ihe same year. 
Elected assistant sccreiary on, Commluee of National 
Unity Party in November 1952, 

He is an able mam clever and determined though 
taciturn. Wav at one time an extreme nationalist. 
Was suspicious of and hostile to the British 
Administration and associated with ell sections of 
the N.U.P. fs interested in literary matters. Si ill 
anti-Brixish but believed to he lukewarm about union 
with Egypt. Personalis antipathetic to Yuliya cl 
Fadli. 


43, Mahmoud cl Fadli 

Born 1912 at Wad Medam, Brother of Yahya 
cl i id.IL l ciucated at Gordon College, Khartoum. 
Journalist and N.L.P. pohiidun. Founder-member 
of ihe Ai>higga Party. 3 944 secretary of Graduates’ 
Club. 1946 visited Britain and Lgypl as a member 
of the Sudan Delegation, 1947 elected to Congress 
E^ccuti’ic Committee. I94S Organised arili-Lcgisla- 
tivc Assembly propaganda for Ashigga, 1949-51 
editor of A$hig#ij newspaper but in July 1953 was 
dismissed as editor and from Avhigga Party. 1954 
appointed to Sudaaisation Committee, where he has 
proved li mire If entirely ig no rant of the work mg of 
Government machinery and without, experience of 
admin jit ration. H:ts reputation of being fond of 
cinnpn'mssc und usualiy takes, this line in committee 
Unreliable and not very intelligent but quite friendly 
Said to bj dishonest and venal and believed to 
receive money from Egypt. 


44. Mt-kki \bhas 

Director (Social Development) of Sudan Gezira 
Board and regarded as Likely first Sudanese 
managing director of ihe board. Aged about 40 
Educated at Gordon Memorial College. Subse¬ 
quently took up employment under' Education 
Departntem. Was for some years on staff or Bakht- 
el-Rtida teachers’ training college. 1944 nominated 
to Advisors Council for Northern Sudan. |946 
resigned to edit a weekly Arabic newspaper, 
194S 51 at Oxford (Brascttosc) or\ a special Rlitxles 
Scholarship researching into modern Sudanese 
history under tutelage of Miss Margery Pertain, 
after which hr? published H< The Sudan Question: 
The Da-spine over the Anglo-Egvptian Condominium 
1334-1951,” 

Mekki Abbas, (he only full-time Sudanese director 
of the Sudan Gezira Board* and the managing 
director* G. W, Raby, work in very close coosulnt- 
tion^so much so that other senior British memberm 
of the hoard complain that these two lake ell the 
decisions and no one else knows, what is going on. 
Mekki Abbas has iravciJcd considerably during (he 
last few years to cotton and social development 
conferences.. Fie is a tall* impressive man of serious 
and responsible aspect. 
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4?, Mirghaai tiamzji 

M.H.R. for Omdurnian South arid member of the 
Executive of the N.U.P, Minister of Education. 
Agriculture and Irrigation (January 9. 1954>. Boro 
Lie Metemma in I §97. He is a Khamagi from 
Dongola. Related to Durdiri Mohammed Ovriuti. 
Educated: at Gordon College where he completed a a 
engineering course, 

Mirghani Hunuru entered the Public Works 
Department of the Sudan Government in 1914 ami 
rose to lx an Assistant Director, from which post he 
resigned in 1952 to devote himself to private 
practice and to politic*, He was elected to the 
Committee of the Graduates’ Club in 1926 and 
became a member of the Graduates’ Congress in 
1938. Resigned from the Congress Committee of 
Sixty in 194 b but continued to be deeply involved 
in polities. Has visited Mecca on a pilgrimage and 
Egypt. England and France on various political 
delegations and missions. 

Ambitious and ami* British, Mirghani Hamza is a 
strong arid hostile critic of the British Administration 
m the Sudan He is something of a fanatic and 
took’* it Nevertheless, he is a Mirghanist and leads 
the anti-Ashiggii section of ihc N U P. Speaks good 
English 

■16, VohaiTim:-tt Adam -Uhatii. Dr. 

Pro-N.U.P. politician. Born 1912 in Khartoum of 
Pi ilka, descent. Graduated from Kitchener School 
of Medicine Lind Joined Government Medical 
Service. During war was a military doctor During 
Palestine campaign helped recruit Sudanese to light 
against Israelis- Gave up Government service and 
became (he first Sudanese doctor to establish 
himself in private practice- Founder of a “ Sudanese 
Unity Society,’* a cultural group for both seves. 
FoundeT or the “ Black Block.“ a political group, 
now defunct, standing for social and economic 
development of the south. Edited [he Block’s 
paper Aftint. Member of Legislative Assembly 
(I945i for Omdnfinan South. Now appear?, to have 
link contact with southern politicians but is a 
frequent visitor to Egypt. 1954 originated the 
voluntary " Freedom Tas ” for collecting money to 
pay compensation to Sudan iscd officials of the 
Sudan Government, 

47. Mohammed \hnu-d Yhu Sin 

Na/ir of the Shufcriii, M.H.R, (S.R.F.i for 
Rufa’a in ihc Legislative Assembly 1948-52 and 
w as council lor without portfolio i n Lite Executive 
Council. Stood for ParUameiU us a member of the 
S.R-P. -rnl on most voles so far has abstained, An 
able speaker and powerful personality who is 
regarded by some a* a future Prime Minister. 
Violently anti-Egyptian end anirMuFidi-a und a 
sincere though disappointed friend of Britain. 

48. Mohammed Ahmed el Murdi 

Member of the House of Representatives for 
Khartoum (N,U,P.) ami Minister for Local Govern¬ 
ment (May 4. 1954). Bora 1902. Before becoming 
n professional politician was a Sharia Kadi (Judge). 
Member of Aslhgga wing of N.U.IV but moderate 
and jIm> considered a Khauns. Before his 
appointment as Minister March-May 1954 was 
rumoured |o he intriguing with Yahyu cl Fad I? for 
such a Cabinet post and threatening a split in 
the N.U.P, 

49. Mnhammpd thnird Mwhinub 

M.H.R . (Independent i for Graduates* Constituency 
and Leader of ibe Opposition. Born BIOS. 
Graduated in civil engineering at Gordon 
Memorial College and afterwards qualified as a 
lawyer in Khartoum School of Law. Is now 
Khartoum's most successful barrister, 1946—4? 


SspreEaiy-Geocral of the Independent Front, 
V fsited United Kingdom and ihc United Nations ill 
United States to advocate independence for she 
Sudan. Was a nominated member of Legislative 
Assembly 394S-52, Is the luthor of a book on 
local government in the Sudan and other works, 
Speaks perfect,, fluent English. Outstandingly 
intelligent A handsome, conceited and ambitious 
man. "re&pecied but with few personal followers. 
Not entirely to be trusted. 

50. Mohammed Ahmed Omar 

journalist and i. mma Party propaganda manager 
and contact man with foreign communities 
Bom 1915. Graduate of Gordon College. 1946 
Secretary of the Ultima Patty, 1947 fined for 
authorship of article intended'to incite hatred of 
Egypt, 1952 founded the Sudan Party advocating 
dominion Status fdr the Sudan and visited United 
Kingdom to explain his party’s views to Foreign 
Oak';. Before the elections in 1^53 announced the 
temporary suspension of his putty and joined the 
Ultima again, 1954 visited United Kingdom with 
Ibrahim Ahmed and Siddiq el Mabdi for discussions 
at Foreign Office A pleasant and intelligent man 
with a taste for women and whisky and Western 
attitudes generally. A close friend of Abdulla 
Bey Khalil. 

51. Mohammed Amin Husain 

An N.U.F. supporter with suspected Communist 
sympathies who was one of live names pit! to the 
Governor-General by the Prime Minister in 
February 1 l| 5-l for Sudiinisaiiort Committee, He 
was not one of the three chosen by Governor- 
General. Born about 1913. the son of an Egyptian 
warrant officer and a Sudanese mother. Educated 
i ei Egypt i Diploma of Law of Fuad I University, 
Cairo). Became a journalist and from 1946 to 1951 
was editor of Smvt d Sudan, In 1947 and 1949 
served short prison sentences for writing seditious 
articles. is coirespoftKlem of Egyptian Seme 
Broad easting. In December 1953 spoke in support 
of Front Against Colonisation when campaigning 
lo,- N.U.P. and was reprimanded by N.U-P bn il- 
A we!I-known agitator. Anti-British, 

52. Mohammed Amin el Sayetl. l>r, 

M.H.R. (N.U.P.) for Dnngola and Minister of 
Health rJanuary 9. I954 k A qualified doctor. 
Born 1903. A Muwuttfd who still has many 
relatives in the Dongola region. The sondn-law of 
the Egyptian Saleh Hurt) Pasta. Fducaied at 
Gordon College and the Kitchener School of 
Medicine Entered Government service in 1928 and 
rose 10 be Assistant Director (Hospitals) itt the 
Ministry of Health before resigning to take part in 
the elections of November 1953 Although his 
origin and cnimckioiB indicate that be might be 
strongly pro-Egyptian he docs not in fact bi-lorvg to 
the extreme wing of the N.U.P. but is regarded as 

Khaim! under the control of Sayed Ati, He ri 
well balanced, well respected and not noticeably 
anti-British, 

53. Mohammed Hamad Abu Sin 

M.H.R. i N.U.P.? for Gedaref North and Deputy 
Speaker of the Huum* of Representatives. Educated 
in Arabic by religious sheikhs, 1943 elected NiKif 
of Kussalu Shukria. 1 £ >4£ president of Kassula 
Province Shukria Court. Ch firman of Godard 
North Rural Council and a member of Kassuh 
Province Council, Speaks no English. A member 
of the N I P. for electoral purpose* (because as 
Nazir he had to wins but pto-Brili$h and unto 
Egyptian. Even more anikMahdist than his cousin 
Mohammed A timed 


54. Mohammed Khalifa Slu-rii 

The trust violent of the Ultima leaders. Born 
1885 son of One of the M&hdTs Khalifas- After 
Battle of Umdurman was picked up by Kitchener 
and taken by him to Fas her, and was present at the 
meeting with Marehund. Educated at Gordon 
Memorial College. Left and went to Egypt during 
the 1914 war and. in corn puns with a well-known 
Khartoum Greek merchant, made money supplying 
fodder to the British forces in Palestine. Now y 
wealthy cotton grower. One of S.A.R.N entourage, 
Jk ineiines towards the use of force to achieve the 
Umraa Party’s aims. Very emotion nl. Very 
pro-British despite the execution of his father by the 
British m IS9-H, Anti-Egyptian. 

55. Mohammed Nuraddm iiuhuilah 

Minister of Works (January 9, 1954), Vice- 
president of the National Lmioiu.SE Party (Ashigga 
section) and M.H.R. for Wadi Haifa, A 
professional politician. Born 18-^7 lie Wadi Haifa 
and educated at primary school there, 1925-47 in 
employ of Lhc National Bunk of Egypt. After the 
normal aniTBribsh and unlUAd ministration 
activities in the Graduates Ctub and Congress he 
became a member of the A&higga in L943. at which 
lime he was said to be u leading political adviser 
to Say-id All cl Mirghani. From 1946 to 1952 he 
paid a rerics of visits to Egypt and had a series of 
clashes with authority in the Sudan. In 1951 he 
became a second class Bey in King FaroukV 
wedding honours list- Vice-president of the N.U.P, 
November 1952. An effective orator but hot- 
tempered ai h! dictatorial. Art ambitious intriguer 
even among his own political colleagues, 1 hi. 1 ' 
stunted little man is conceited, courageous, dishonest, 
thoroughly anti-British and pro-Egyptian, Has 
received money from Egypt for many years, 
immediately after Formation of Sudanese Govern¬ 
ment in January 1954 incensed British officials by 
attacking them publicly, sometimes in ihear 
presence. 

56* Mohammed Saleh Shiniteiti 

Politician 3ndepoiidcm, Formerly Unmia. Was a 
member of the .id minis if a live service, barer became 
a udge ,md retired on pension. Was Speaker of 
ihc Eregislative Assembly. Visited Holland am! 
Germany in summer of 1953. Has cotton interests.. 
in which he i> assisted by the Ttriiisli firm of Ru- 
Evans, but is chronically in financial diffiquliies. 
F;iited to secure election to Purli.iment in November 
1953. Poltttcally flabby. A jovial sociable man 
whore milieu is the Khartoum Rotary Chib, of which 
he has been president, 

57, Mubarak Zaffroug 

Minister of Conununicafions (January 4 1954), 
Member of the Executive of the National Unionist 
Party lAvhiEca h-cetion) and one of the M.H.Rs. for 
[he Graduftics' Constituency. Born in 1916 lit 
Tokar (Red Sea Hills). Graduated from Khartum 
School of Law in 1944 and practises as a lawyer. 

Elcd?d to Congress Committees of Sixty and 
Fifteen in 1944. Was chosen by the Ashiega as a 
candidate for Municipal Flections in 1945 and 
scleetcd ui a member of Sudan Delegation to Egypt 
in 1946, In May 194? was elected secretary to 
Congress and in July of the same year was elected 
to curry oui BGti-LogislAtive Assembly propaganda. 
Elected on both Congress Commiiices in October 
1948 and w,t, appointed secretary. Visited Paris in 
September [948 and (revpi in |94fi. in 3950 with the 
Ashiggu Delegation and again in 1951 to attend the 
royal wedding celebrations when he was awarded the 
Order of the Nile (4th Class). 

Appointed chairman of Oindurmnrt Municipal 
Council in July, he was a member of the Ashigga 
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Delegation accompanying, F.L Az.huri to Egypt in 
September !95l Cor talks on abrogation of ibc l L> 36 
Treaty. Resigned secretaryship of tbe Ashiggu m 
August 1952, Was elected to General ucd 
Evccmivc Committees, of Congress in September 

1952 and visited London with delegation to explain 
their views in October, Refused permit lo enter 
Kenya to defend Kenyarta in December, in March 

1953 was sent by Committee of Parties Coalition to 
the south to defend southerners who refused to 
sign a bond of good behaviour, also to enquire 
about the charges against Dr. Ahnved Sayod. 

Of smootls and young (though often and 
increasingly dissipated) appearance, Mubarak Ls 
clever and"knows it He is an accomplished orator 
and politician, and often dangerously effective. He 
has recently modified his anti-British and pro^ 
Egyptian alt nudes Speaks food English. 

5ft, Na^r cl 11 ,\li 

Deputy director, Ministry of Education, and 
appointed to be member cF Public Service {'ommis' 
sion February 1954. Entered Government service 
I92fh Professionally competent, 

59. Osmsm Abowiriu 

Nominated Senator (N.U.P.), A partner in the 
wealthy Sudanese family firm Abouleln Trading 
Cou Ltd. which has clove connexion with Egypt, but 
more poll lie illy inclined than his colleagues. 

6i>. Own an Abu Akr, Dr, 

Member of the Sudanicaiion Gontinitiee and its 
chairman for first three months. Born 1911 of 
Syrian mother. Educated at Gordon Memorial 
College and Kitchener School of Medicine. 
Khartoum. ]n Government Medical Service since 
1937. As senior medical inspector at Juba he was 
the principal campaigner in the N,U-P. cause in the 
south at the lime of the elections of November 
1953. During Salah Salem's visit to South Sudan in 
January 1954. Akr held a reception for him arid 
mads a notably anti-British vpeeeh, British 
members of Government Medical Service regard him 
as incompetent, ll is said that no woman would 
consult bin in hri professional capacity because of 
hts bad reputation. In trouble for misconduct on 
several occasions before disciplinary hoards. 
Appcars to be in dose touch with the Prime 
Minister but said to be somewhat or an embarrass¬ 
ment to latter as be is heartily dis!tired by many 
Sudanese us well as British. 'Professes to dislike 
C R C in Egypt and certainly regrets NegUib s 
eclipse, 

61. Said Abnulda 

Member of ihc wealthy Aboulda fa roily and 
director managing lhc family fiitn> pluulalions 
depart incut, Educated at Victoria College. 

Alexandria Spring 1954 was invited io join the 
advisory board set up to assist the Ministers 
responsible fnr Omdurnian Radio, Efficient and 
friendly. 

62. Santino Deng 

M.H.R, for Awcil Eaht and one of lhc three 
southern Ministers without Portfolio in the Sudan 
Government, Was returned unopposed us an, 
Independent, changing to N.U.P. after the elections 
Born 1925 A Dink a and a Catholic. Educated by 
the Verona Fathers at Kwajok and BusserL He 
became a Government agricultural officer serving in 
the Lukes District (Virrol and Rturtbek) in 
BahrreUGhazal Province, Good English. 

65, Siddlq Abdel Unhman cl Mabdi 

Son and heir of S.A.R, President of the Umma. 
Party and M.H.R. for Kosii North. Born in 1911. 
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Graduate of Gordon Memorial College- General 
manage] of the L*>a 3mt el Muhdi llhe familys 
commercial establishment t and said to be a keen 
and even ruthless businessman with knowledge of 
agriculture and nuance, I9?7 visited London for 
Coronation HJS and subsequently a frequent 
visitor to England for commercial negotiations and 
political, talks. Is unpopular and the chief obstacle 
ro a genuine coalition of .ill pro-Independence 
elements. Possessed of charm but considered vain 
and mean and mot entirely trustworthy. Favourably 
disposed towards Britain. Speaks good English. 
Has some, but not much, influence on his father, of 
whom he stands in obvious awe. 

64. Sir if in Ini Wen! 

Member of Govern Of-GeriCFils Commission, 
Born 1917 N.UP. southerner. Educated at 
Roman Catholic Mission Schools 19*1-41 
storekeeper and 1944—15 a bookkeeper in Govern¬ 
ment service. 1946 became an administrative 
assistant. Resigned in 1951 on norm nut ion to the 
Senate. Represented Equaioria Province in the 
Legislative Assembly from 1948 and was also d 
member of Equatoria Province Council- Un- 
successful candidate for font constituency in House 
of Representatives. November 19$!. Was N_L),P. 
proldge and suggested by them for Electoral 
Commission early in 1953. Proposed by Parliament 
to replace Ibrahim Ahmed on the Govcrnor- 
Gcne raj's Commission at the end of April 1954. 

His contribution to the tteiiberalkmn of the 
Governor-General's Commission ut the erne meeting 
which he has attended vm courteous and umcomro 
venial, Dardiri Mohammed Osman claims that it is 
his lead and not that of the Egyptian member that 
Stride Era may be expected to follow. 


65* Tun Atw Bsr 

N.U.P. southerner A Cheech Dinka bom about 
1923, Unsuccessful Independent candidate for 
Yirrol (Bahr cl Ghazal} in 1953 elections for House 
of Representatives, 1944-51 Government clerk, 
resigned because of disappointment over promotion 
and became anti-British One of the five names 
submitted by Prime Miniulcr to Governor-General 
For Sudamsusion Committee in February 1954 (not 
nominated). 


66, Yaconb Osman 

An ex-Umma Patty member who changed to 
N.U.P. in mid-1953 ami went to Cairo. In soring 
1953 he was running Ufnma propaganda in the 
south where be* proved himself very anti-British, 
Now reported to have been appointed press attache 
in the Egyptian Embassy in London. 


67. ^ ahya el Fpdli 

Member of the House of Representatives (N.U.P.) 
for Khartoum South and Minister for Soda! Affairs 
(May 4. J954). Boro 1912. A merchant who 
notoriously grew wealthy by favourable treatment by 
Egypt in issuing to him permits to export goods to 
the Sudan. Founder member of N.U.P,, of which 
he i-n a leader of Ashigga and anli-Khalmi section, 
Possesses a shrewd and fertile though crooked mind 
Brother of Mahmoud cl Fadll of the Sudanisation 
Committee. Since being appointed to the Cabinet 
his public utterances have been sensible anti 
conciliatory and he appears to have strengthened 
Prime Minister's ability to hold his team together. 
Good English. 









































